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INTRODUCTORY. 

SECOND Edition of thefe Eflays 
having been called for, the writer, 
although diftant (even in thefe days 
of railroad and telegraph,) beyond 
all poffibility of eaiy or frequent communication 
with printer and publiiher, is not willing that 
they fhould appear without fome effort on his 
part to make them lefs unworthy the reception 
they have already met with. But as this little 
book had no author's name to help it to favour 
in the beginning, (o it muft continue, defpite the 
wifli conveyed to me, to give one to the title- 
page. So will it befl and mofl furely fland on its 
own merits, finding acceptance only in fo far 
as it recommends itfelf to the judgment of thofe 
who turn to its pages. This is all the favour the 
author has ever defired for it ; and believing, with 
Swift, that— 

** A poem read without a name 
We juftly praife or juftly blame, 
And critics have no partial views 
Except they know whom they abufe/* 

the writer wifhes it ftill to pioneer its own way 
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without adventitious aid. A good work (hould 
not require, and a bad one does not deferve, ex- 
traneous help. 

Some modifications have been made — improve- 
ments it is hoped — both in the way of addition and 
curtailment. Two or three of the (lighter articles 
have been omitted, as alfo the Introduction, which 
related chiefly to the circumftances, of a perfonal 
nature, under which the work was originally writ- 
ten, and the objefts the writer had more efpe- 
cially at heart. All that can really intereft the 
reader may be told in fewer words ; for we liften 
with impatience to any details concerning the life 
of one unknown to us. The Eflfays were written 
fome years ago, in a diftant land, under the preffure 
of a great bereavement, in memory of one, too 
well beloved when living, to be forgotten in death. 
Thus much, in explanation of the fubjefts felefted 
. in the Effays forming the firft Book. They were 
fuch as moft naturally engaged the thoughts of 
one who felt that — 

** From the day and night 
A joy had taken flight,** 

which nothing among the more common objefts 
of worldly purfuit could replace. One to whom the 
paft feemed full of forrow, the prefent a blank, 
and the future only, in its leaft mundane afpefts, 
prefented any field for thought, to which intereft 
could attach. 

On the charafter of thefe Eflfays, or their claims 
upon the attention of this fteam and railroad ge- 
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neration, fince they have already found a kindly 
reception among readers unbiaffed by public praife, 
or much notice of any kind in the prefs, there is 
the lefs need to dwell. It was ftated in the pre&ce 
to the firft edition that any pretenfions to origi- 
nality might be met by Johnfon's criticifm of 
Gray's " Ode on Eton College," when he obferved 
" the ' profpeft* fuggefted nothing to Gray which 
every beholder did not equally think and feel.*' 
But the defence made for Gray is eipecially ap- 
plicable to fuch a work as this; namely, that 
^^ familiar ideas muft form the ftaple of all that 
aims at univerfality of feeling or acceptance. The 
things which ftir mankind moft deeply are of 
univerfal experience." And Johnfon*s defence of 
his moral and didaftic eflays in the " Rambler," 
when charged with want of novelty, is equally 
good — that *' People want to be reminded^ not re- 
formed,** The prefent writer had not pretenfion 
originally, to teach either new truths, or doftrines ; 
but to give exprefEon to fome deep convicSions 
which a life's experience, and fome of its trials, 
had imprefled upon him, as among the moft 
valuable fruits of both. The hope that they 
might find acceptance and refponfe with others, and 
fuggeft fome ufeful or confoling thoughts, was a 
fufficient motive for reducing them to Ihape ; and 
he is fufficiently rewarded by finding that he has 
not been entirely miftaken. 

One or two of the Eflays have been in a great 
degree re- written ; partly to correft a certain want 
of arrangement, due in fome degree to the writer's 
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abfence while the firft edition was going through 
the prefs, but chiefly to evoke a clearer expreflion 
of the views it was defired to place before the 
reader. Thus " Life's Progrefs and Influences," 
and the paper on '' Infirmity of Will and In- 
fanity," have been confiderably changed in form, 
if not in fubftance. 

Some criticifms have been offered, which have 
led the author to read over very carefully the 
Effay on '' the Influence of Religious Sentiment 
on Condud j " to fee if anything therein could be 
fairly held open to the reproach of fuggefting 
plaufible excufes for want of principle or condudl. 
That the efforts of the beft muft always fall far 
Ihort of the true Chriftian ftandard of reftitude 
and finleffnefs, is broadly infifted upon as a truth. 
But not more flrongly than in the Apoftolic writ- 
ings. And a fecond perufal leaves him fatisfied 
that the objed he had chiefly in view is only likely 
to be clearly perceived by thofe who are willing to 
weigh the whole argument. To thofe who read 
with a foregone conclufion, and are difpofed to 
wreft texts for their juftification, the Scriptures 
form a dangerous book. One great truth in con- 
nexion with this fubjed has been fully dwelt 
upon ; namely, that mere devotional feeling, the 
'' Religious Sentiment," however cultivated or de- 
veloped, is of little avail ; and in the ftruggles and 
temptations of life has in effcA no more value or 
ufe than any other fentimentality, if it be not em- 
bodied in deeds, precipitated by an alembic procefs 
into fubftantial a£tion, and habitually reduced to 
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pra£tice, in fome fuftained courfe. The incidental 
and fecondary arguments, drawn from the inevit- 
able imperfection attaching to all pradlical religion, 
are arguments for further effort, and againft dif- 
couragement. Owing to the inherent imperfec- 
tions of human nature found in us all, in fome 
degree, and the confequent inconfiftency between 
faith and pra6lice (of which imperfeftion the 
moft earneft and confcientious are mofl painfully 
aware), we are not warranted in taking fuch 
difcrepancy 2iS prima facie evidence of infincerity 
or hypocrify. There is perhaps more danger of 
weak and erring Chriflians being driven out of the 
fold, by a fenfe of deiperation under this continued 
implication, and the apparent hopelefTnefs of mak- 
ing their pradice wholly accord with their faith, 
than of hypocrites, feeking, under the cloak of a 
religion to which they are ftrangers, to earn a falfe 
pofition in the efteem of men. But greater flill 
has feemed the danger of the weak but well in^ 
tentioned, of both fexes, miftaking a Devotional 
kindof Sentiment forKELiGiou ; and trufting to the 
exaltation it fometimes induces, as a higher effort 
or evidence of piety than a faving and working 
faith which never refts content without correfpond- 
ing a£iion. 

That the Chriflian ftandard of excellence is one 
of unattainable perfe6lion to man as he is at pre- 
fent conftituted, is no new do6lrine, flill lefs one 
foreign to the Gofpel. On the contrary, it is full 
often infifted upon in the Scriptures, not indeed as 
an excufe for weaknefs or vice j but as a never-fail- 
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ing occafion for watchfiilnefs and the moft earneft 
effort. And furely there can be no greater error than 
to hold up, as the condition of fincerity and true 
devotion, a perfeft confiftency never yet attained 
but by One in human form. This was the miftake 
of Pafcal and the Janfenifts in their great contro- 
verfy with the Jefuits, While expofing to repro- 
bation and fcorn the too pliant morality of their 
antagonifts ; they themfelves endeavoured to ap- 
ply a law which muft inevitably exclude the whole 
human race from any participation in the Chriftian 
promifes ; and in thefe impoflible conditions Pafcal 
found a ftate of mind, at the laft, hovering between 
fcepticifm and defpair,* 

It only remains to be added that the loft com- 
panion, to whofe memory the work itfelf is a 
tribute of affeftion, no doubt fuggefted much, in 
keeping with the larger fympathies and gentler in- 
tuitions of a heart which knew no guile, could 
bear no malice, but whofe 

<< Summer nature felt a need to blefs, 
And a like longing to be bleft again." 

To her was given the power, beftowed on none 
but the beft and pureft, to difcern, beneath the 
outer huik and coarfe rind of our common hu- 
manity, the latent good 

" Which lurks in the heart of evil evermore," 

Men are prone to eftimate the worth of their 

*' See note B, Appendix to Effay on << the Influence of Religious 
Sentiment on Conduft," p. 187. 
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fellows, too exclufively perhaps, by what they 
accomplUh ; forgetting to take account of the > 
capabilities, which may only require time, or the 
application of a fkilful hand, to yield a rich return. 
Womian, on the contrary, with a finer fenfe, fees 
the undeveloped germ. And often the hidden 
vein of precious metal is revealed to her, without 
the aid of a divining rod, though others differently 
endowed tread over the fame ground, and fearch 
in vain for any indications. She looks to the 
heart, and with the golden key of fympathy 
penetrates into its hidden depths — divines the 
fecret impulfe, and, where that is good, wafhes 
out with a tear the imperfeft and erring work ; 
and turns from the paft to look on the future only, 
with a hopeful fpirit, taking no heed of all that 
has fallen fhort of the higher purpofe. Long years 
of companionihip with fuch a nature muft needs 
have left fome permanent trace on the hearts of 
thofe nearefl to her own ; and many of thefe pages 
are but the feint echoes of a long-lofl melody, trea- 
fured up in the memory, and oft, unbidden, wak- 
ing up whole trains of thought. 

Some of the fugitive lines, prefixed as mottoes 
to the EfTays, come from her pen — carelefs fpells 
by which unconfcioufly fhe bound the hearts of 
many who furvive. Speaking the accents, and 
breathing the fpirit which moved that loving heart, 
they will better ferve, with thefe pages, than marble 
tablet or " floried urn," to tell thofe who never 
knew her, how worthy flie was of the forrow that 
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followed her to the grave in a far-diftant land, 
and how true the poet's words, that — 



" love lives on, with power to bleft, 

When they who love arc hidden in the grave." 

Tozenjee, July, i860. 




BOOK I. 



*' When in green woods with idle fteps we ftray, 
And flowery ftreamcrs bar our onward way, 
With ruthlefs hands the clinging wreaths we tear, 
And tofs their fragile bloflbms in the air, 
Purfue our path, nor mark that *neath our feet 
We've crufh'd the daify and the violet fweet. — 
So through the world our heedlefs courfe we wend. 
Nor paufe to think how often we offend 
The meek companion, or the loving friend ; 
What chords we jar, what tender ties we rend. 
Light words in carelefs mood abroad we fling. 
But where they light, or wbat the grief they bring, 
Or how ftrange chance may tip them with a fling, 
We put afide, an unconfidered thing ; 
Still onward prefs, our glances as we go 
Fling upward, fideward, — feldom down below ; 
Yet there lies many a fnare we might avoid, 
Beauties unfeen, and bleflings unenjoyed. 
The world is rich j fo rich in fimple, fweet, 
Unheeded charms, they lie beneath our feet, 
The while we ftretch our arms abroad for rare 
Sun-painted vifions, and grafp empty air." — H, M, A» 
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LIFE'S PROGRESS AND 

INFLUENCES. 

fHACKERAY fays of oneofhisbeft- 
drawn charafters, — " Fate and cir- 
cumftances had angered that origin- 
ally friendly and gentle difpofition; 
hate and fufpicion had maftered him, and if it can- 
not be faid that his new life had changed him, at 
leaft it had brought out faults for which there had 
hitherto been no occafion^ and qualities latent be- 
fore. Do we know ourfelves, or what good or 
evil circumftances may bring from us ? Thrice 
fortunate he to whom circumftances are made 
eafy; whom Fate vifits with gentle trial, and 
kindly heaven keeps out of temptation," 

Do fate and circumftances really determine the 
iflues of life ? Is this a truth,, or a fidtion for the 
novelift's ufe, to help out his ftory ? This queftion 
is one of vital concern. If a truth, and not a fic- 
tion^ it is impoffible to conceive one of more 
abforbing^intereft to every living being. The con- 
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fines that feparate the vifible from the invifible 
world, the material from the fpiritual, muft be 
continually croffed in any attempt to folve this 
graveft of all Life's Problems, and to determine 
the influence of outward condition and circumjiance 
upon the courfe we run. Certainly, events which 
we neither can forefee nor control feem to bring 
upon fome of us trials and temptations far beyond 
our ftrength to meet; while to others all their 
paths are made eafy and pleafant, by the fame 
myfterious difpenfation. But this is not all. Out- 
ward conditions, in their whole range, form but a 
part of the influences which determine our Fate i 
and not always the moft decifive part. In what 
country, age, and circumftances of life we are 
born, may, indeed, be confidered the firft fteps in 
our Deftiny, and thofe on which all the reft, often, 
if not always, greatly depend ; yet the original 
conftitution and temperament with which we are 
born yields nothing in importance to thofe. We 
inherit from our parents, not only an outward and 
bodily likenefs, but an inward and moral fimilitude. 
The fame tendencies, moral and pathological, are 
tranfmiflible ; even vices, in like manner asdifeafes. 
The child of the confirmed drunkard is born with 
a proclivity to drink intoxicating liquors and the 
ufe of ftimulants, which is developed with frightful 
precocity and intenfity. Infanity is as hereditary 
as gout. A paffionate, fufpicious, and irritable 
nature, comes down fi'om father to fon, as demon- 
ftrably as a Roman nofe, or a club foot. We are 
horn with the germ of a charafter ready formed. 
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Paffions, defires, appetites, all are there, and only 
wait the growth of the body of the material organs, 
which are the inftruments, for their development 
in a predetermined form and direftion.* The 
virtue that is made eafy to one, is rendered difficult 
or impoffible to another by this law of inheritancei 
Thefe conditions of being, as palpable as they are 
undoubted in their prevalence, are important ele- 
ments in our deftiny, and quite as much a thing of 
fate, and beyond control in their firft advent, 
as a peftilence that robs a child of its natural 
guardians to caft it adrift in the world, a war that 
makes us bankrupt or prifoners, or any other out- 
ward event which in after years may be recognized 
as having decided the whole future courfe of a 
life. In this original conformation, with the cha- 
radler and bent attaching, there is more than the 
mere organization neceflkry to conftitute animal 
life and being, with appetites and defires fuch as 
other living creatures poffefs : there is ^/piritual 
being within this microcofm, which looks out of 
thefe eyes of humanity upon the world ; of whofe 
exiftence we are confcious, but of whofe nature 
we know little, fave what has been revealed to 
us firom Infpired fources. We know and feel 
there is that within us which has other wants than 
thofe of the body — defires in which this has no part, 
afpirations which the world and all its poflTeffions 
cannot fatisfy or meet. We know further by our 
own experience, that there is a continual anta- 

* See note A, Appendix. 
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gonifm, and rarely any common accord, between 
thefe and the natural defires of the flefh, which 
(even the emotional part of our human nature, its 
loves and its hates) we fhare with the whole brute 
creation. More frequently, what the one defires, 
the other hates or defpifes. We feel there is fo 
much that we cannot comprehend in the myfte- 
rious and inexplicable combination of two different 
natures and antagoniftic exiftences — the material 
and the fpiritual — indiffolubly blended in our life for 
a ieafon (yet deftined, the one to deftru£tion, in the 
refolution of the organifm to its original elements, 
and the other to a feparate and eternal life in 
another fphere, and with a different body) that 
we are fain to repofe in faith, or fuch knowledge 
as has been vouchfafed us through the Scriptures. 
We tread with hefitating and fearful ftep on the 
confines of the unknown whenever we turn in 
this direftion. Yet the fpirit of man ; the living 
foul breathed into him with the breath of his no^ 
trils, will not reft in darknefs, limiting all thought 
to this fide of the grave. It feeks the light, and 
ftill eagerly defires, even fuch glimmerings of a 
future, as the dark veil of the flefh will allow to 
be feen through its folds. 

Seeing that every man born into the world, 
brings with him the germs of a character and a 
conformation, moral as well as phyfical, which 
will and muji develope, with all their bad and good 
conditions, we are at a lofs to form any idea how 
he can be mafter of his deftiny. If he is born 
with the feeds of phthifis in his conftitution he will 
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die prematurely of confumption, and no care of 
his own or others can prevent it. So is it with 
moral and mental difpofitions. When thefe are 
ftrongly marked, they may be more or lefs modi- 
fied and controlled in early years, but never 
changed or eradicated, to give place to fomething 
wholly different. 

Again, of the Jpirit of man : — Is a fimilar difpen- 
iation in force ? We know that the fpirit muft be 
fubje<^ to a certain bondage, — to influences arifing 
firom its union with the flefli and its defires; that 
the ^me of mind is even influenced by the quality 
of the blood 5 but do we know whether the fpirit, 
thus caft into human mould of fle(h and blood by 
the fiat of its Creator, and compelled to live and a£i 
through fuch injlruments as its living organifm 
fupplies^i good or bad, comes al(b into exiftence oh 
this probationary fcene with a predetermined cha^ 
radler and bias ? Or is it without ftamp or im- 
prefs of any kind — charafterlefs ? It is plainly 
the fubjefl: of development. As Chrift grew in 
** ftature and in wifdom" fo do we grow ; if not 
in accordance with fome laws of the flelh, yet in 
fome way related to them. 

Charafterlefs, indeed, we fee it cannot be ; for 
nothing is created without determined form and 
nature. The firft man, who, we are told, was 
made in God's image, muft have pofleflTed a 
fpiritual being clothed in a material form,with a law 
of development ever tending to bring the human 
nearer to the Divine perfeftion. However fellen 
from our firft eftate, the fpiritual nature ftill fur- 
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vives, under the fame organic laws of developmentj 
and ftill muft bear God's image and imprefs in 
all its afpirations. The type has not changed, 
cannot change. The man of living bone and 
mufcle dies in this world, but the fpirit is im- 
mortal, and the carnal, not the fpiritual nature, 
therefore, was changed and doomed to perifh: 
Thus only is it poflible to underftand the endlefs 
ftruggle for fupremacy ; and how the greateft trial 
and temptation in this life, arifes from the per- 
petual antagonifm between the natural inftinfls of 
the flefh, and our fpiritual afpirations. This ftrug-f 
gle conflitutes the great drama of life, and on its 
iiTue the future happinefs or mifery of each one of 
us depends. 

Shall God's image or the devil's be finally 
wrought out from the contending elements, and 
developed into life eternal ? Is not this the argur 
ment of the whole piece ? The indelible can only 
be ftamped on the indeftruftible : man's fpiritual 
being only is in queftion therefore. All the reft, 
with the whole phantafmagoria of a6lion, on to 
the fall of the curtain and the clofmg of the grave, 
are but the dramatis perfona and ftage properties, 
by which the central intereft of the piece has been 
brought out and made manifeft to human eyes and 
hearts ; — having neither place nor value, lave in 
ib far as they contributed to the end. 

When the queftion comes, then, (and it is a 
queftion which comes to all perhaps, at ibme time 
or other in the courfe of a life,) whether we 
are in truth but the creatures of circumftances, and 
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the playthings of deftiny, having no determinate 
voice or part in our own Fate ; — neither in the 
preliminary conditions of our exiftence nor the 
final ifTue ; it is of abforbing intereft, becaufe it is 
impoffible not to be ftruck with its bearing on the 
deepeft foundations of moral refponfibility. The 
a£tion of the Will is wholly there. If we believe 
that we have no power to will^ or to do^ or to he any- 
thing, not already preordained by an irrefiftible 
Deftiny, or an All-powerful God, what motive is 
there for earneft effort or moral purpofe ? Such a 
belief is the grave of an intelligent Will ; and leaves 
man nothing to hope, and nothing to ftrive for, in 
exiftence. 

Strangely enough, however, a belief of this kind 
has been always very common with the human 
race. It has prevailed among all pagan nations, 
paft and prefent. It was the creed of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Vifhnu, Buddha, and Maho- 
met, embracing all Afia in their wide-fpread arms; 
have given no other tenets for the direftion of 
their followers. So, with flight diiFerence in the 
form, many to this day think, even in Chriftian 
lands. For, if Fate fupplied the irrefiftible de- 
creeing Power in the ancient world, God, as the 
Author of a fyftem of government bafed on pre- 
deftination, occupies nearly the fame place in 
Calvinifm. Thus, to go back to the Greek, 
Ariftotle in his Ethics fays that good men being 
members of fociety will aft virtuoufly becaufe they 
Mujl aft thus, from the necefSty of their circum- 
ftances. He did not believe in God, but in si 
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Law of NeceJJity, Yet a belief in the power of 
nature over man, in Law as predominant over 
Will^ and in the education of circumfiances is the 
key to German Philofophy, and a fair expofltion 
of the views of many of the paft and prefent gene- 
ration in Europe where a beh'ef in God is univerfal. 
Thackeray is an exponent of a no lefs popular 
view of the fame queftion, in which man is ftill 
regarded as the creature of circumjiances ; though 
God is over all, good or evil refults as thefe are 
favourable to virtue or the reverfe. Emerfon, in 
one of his paradoxical effays " On Man," feems 
difpofed to go back to the Ariftotelian view, giving 
it a Calviniftic form and fubftituting God for a 
Law of Neceffity. He would deny the influence 
of external circumftanc^s on charafter or deftiny, 
and difcard them altogether as agencies in the 
production of either vice or virtue. Man he 
argues is impulfive towards good or evil, not ac- 
cording to the circumftances of the outer world, 
but to the prefence or abfence of God in his heart. 
And in one fenfe this is obvioufly true, only he 
omits to inform us what determines this relation- 
ihip to God, on which all the reft depends* 
Virtue he further makes to confift in fpontaneous 
(or Heaven^infpired) irnpulfes to good aSiSy not in 
acquired goodnefs ; that is, as independent of all 
ftruggle or eiFort, as it is irrefpeftive of outward 
conditions of trial or temptation, — " It is all a mif- 
take," he fays, " to reprefent life as a perpetual 
ftruggle, and that man as the better who ftrives 
with temptation — for there is no merit in the 
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matter. Either God is there or He is not there ; 
if He is, man's nature is impulfive towards good, 
if not, it is evil. Though people reprefent virtue 
as a ftruggle, the lefs a man knows or thinks about 
his virtues the better he is, and the better we like 
him, and we are not warranted in faying of him 
whofe free fpontaneous aA is good and graceful, 
' Crump is a better man with his grunting refift- 
ance to all his native devils.'** 

Under any of thefe theories of Life it is not 
eafy to fay what place there is for either vice or 
virtue, free will or moral refponfibility. He who 
ads becaufe he muft^ either from the neceflity of 
things, the unfeen play of outward circumftances, 
or finally under the irrefiftible impulfe derived from 
above, cannot in any ofthefe cafes be confidered as a 
fi-ee agent; and if not a free agent, then not morally 
refponfible for the good or the evil he may do. 
Each of thefe fyflems has a tendency to drift us 
on to the quickfand of predeftination and fatalifm ; 
and, to the extent to which they are adopted, they 
muft have a paralyfing effect on the potency of the 
moral energies to dired and fhape our own defliny 
to worthy ends. 

Predeflination and Free Will are at the two 
antipodes. The firfl leads to the negation of effort; 
the fecond to the afTertion and exercife of power* 
But no effort of human reafon can reconcile the 
concurrent a<^ion of the two. To the Reafon 
they mufl ever feem incompatible with each other, 
and efTentially antagoniflic. Yet how inevitably 
do queftions conne<^ed with both re-appear at 
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each turn when human progrefs and deftiny are 
the fubjeft of thought ! For if, as has been con- 
tended, predeftination is a neceflary condition of 
order and Omnifcience, becaufe thefe prefuppofe 
definite dejign and pre-ordained ends in all crea- 
tion^ free will is no lefs an eiTential condition of 
any moral refponfibility that can be held confiftent 
with the Divine attribute of Juftice. To tht 
Omnipotent and Omnifcient, who is not only all- 
powerful and all-feeing, but alfo a God of Love, 
of Wifdom, and of Juftice, the meafure of his crea- 
tures^ obligations muji he their power to fulfil them — 
the limit of moral refponfibility^ their freedom of 
will and aSiion, It is vain to contend againft the 
inexorable logic of this induftion, and no Theology 
can reconcile oppofite conclufions to the moral 
fenfe. 

. That there is and muft be an Omnifcient power 
of previfion as an eflential condition of Order and 
Defign in the Creation: involving abfolute con- 
trol over all the elements and forces which enter 
into the conftitution of the Univerfe, is very clear. 
But does previfion of what will happen neceflarily 
imply predejiination? A freedom to do and to 
will muft indeed fubfift wherever a moral refpon- 
fibility attaches to action. We can only call this 
in queftion when prepared to fling to the winds 
the very foundation of all reafon and faith, on 
which everything elfe in our moral and intellec- 
tual nature is built. But what if it (bould be 
compatible and confiftent with the powers of the 
Omnifcient to forefee in all cafes on to the end 
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what will happen by the a<^ion of individual agents ? 
We clearly recognize thefe two great elements of 
this Life Problem ; — a predetermined order and 
defign in all creation — and moral refponfibility in 
man made to harmonize with this order ; without 
the power of any effort of finite reafon to reconcile 
their co-exiftence. All that we can conceive is, 
that there may be, by the intervention of fome 
higher law, or the addition of fome third quantity 
or condition, a ready folution to the whole myf* 
tery. We can conceive this, becaufe, in efFeft, 
we fee fuch refults continually; in the commonefl 
things, as in the mofl abftrufe and recondite. Oil 
and water will not mingle or unite, yet they may 
be perfedly blended together by the addition of a 
third ingredient. Examples of this, and of flill 
more perfeft chemical combination, might be 
eafily fupplied; and fimilar inflances are to be 
found in every department of fcience.* 

Free Will and Predeftination are not the fubjeft 
of this EfTay ;t yet thus much it feemed necefTary 
to fay of their bearing upon any queftion concerning 
the influence of *' Fate" (or circumftances) upon the 



• ** Either we do not get the true fenfe of the Gofpel, preaching 
* Peace and goodwill towards men and glory to God in the highefV/ 
or the abfence of other fa6b, links in the chain, makes the in- 
congruity we revolt from ; and behind — above all thefe, may be 
fome higher law, by which all is blent in harmony. 

<* But in any cafe there is one rock ppon which our faith is 
built, the fteadfaft centre that cannot move — The God we ivorjhif 
IS Holy^ Jnl^y '"'^ True, He cannot err, whatever in our imperfedt 
light may ^em the reading of the Infpired writings.** — The Limits 
of Re/igious Thought examined in Eight LeEiurei preached before the 
Uniwrfity ofO^ordin the year 1858, by Rev.. H. L. Mamszl. 
\ See note ^ Appendix. 
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iffues of life ; becaufe they obvioufly underlie the 
whole, and are ever cropping up on the furface 
(to ufe an expreffive phrafe of geology), and re- 
minding the explorer that at each ftep he treads 
upon their traces, and muft work with intelligent 
cognizance of their exiftence and clofe proximity. 
For whatever be the certainty of the inevitable 
connexion between moral refponfibility and free 
will, or, in other words, freedom to choofe and to 
aft, whenever the agent is held refponfible for the 
choice, we cannot fhut out the conviftion impreffed 
on our minds by a thoufand evidences, that fome-^ 
thing of controUng Power and Defliny there is 
neverthelefs in every one's life — 

** a Divinity that fhapes our ends 

Rough hew them as we will !" 

A Divinity we truft, and not a blind chance or 
foul-lefs deftiny. And this convidlion leads to 
the further inference that, whatever freedom of 
will and aftioa may be ours, it is not unlimited 
or wholly uncontrolled. We often fee it very 
myfterioufly diredled to other ends than thofe we 
are ftriving after — at times croffed by what appears 
to be the mereft accident. Circumftances feem- 
ingly too trivial to be noticed at the time, or of 
any fignificance, giving the firft impulfe which 
fends us onward to the end in a direftion widely 
diverging from that which we thought to follow. 
In other cafes we recognize at once the fignifi- 
cance and importance of events, but we difcern 
in them alfo the fteady fet of a current, againft 
which all human eilbrt proves vain and power- 
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lefs. At laft we are inclined to aflc, whether the 
moft deliberate and determined ever know whither 
they are tendings or to what their moft carefully 
planned a£ts will lead ? You are going hurriedly 
along the ftreet to keep an important engagement 
by railway ; you have put afide everything that you 
may not fail, and in five minutes you promifeyour- 
felf the fatisfa£lionof takingyourfeat — when apiece 
of orange-peel on the pavement throws you down 
and breaks your leg, or fprains your ancle. In- 
ftead of proceeding onwards, you are carried home. 
You mifs your engagement, too late even to make 
any other arrangement, and your whole fortune 
is changed. On the next day you read that a 
frightful accident had occurred to the train you 
fo eagerly fought to find a place in, nearly all the 
paiTengers having been killed or maimed. Strange 
that a piece of orange-peel under your feet fhould 
have had fuch influence on life or fortune. Strange, 
indeed, if it were mere chance — but ftranger ftill 
if providentially ordered ! 

Or, another time you ftart in a public convey- 
ance, on fome cafual excurfion to fill up a vacant 
hour or week, and a chance rencontre with fome 
one of whofe exiftence you were ignorant the day 
before, or even a pafiing obfervation of fome 
ftranger, ftrikes a chord which wakes to life fome 
flumbering enemy to your peace, deep in the re- 
ceflfes of your being ; or roufes latent feelings and 
Acuities, whence take their rife whole trains of 
thought,, and laftly of aftion. On looking back- 
ward, after twenty or fifty years, when your hair 
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is white with intervening time and work, and the 
end of a world's career is full before you, there 
ftands plainly revealed, as though fome invifibic 
hand unfolded the book of life, the h&. that to 
fuch cafual rencontre or idle word, the whoJe of 
your fubfequent career has been due ! Like a germ 
of the future tree toffed by a guft of wind, or dro[>- 
ped in its flight by a bird, into earth already pre* 
pared at fome far diftant fpot, it took root and 
grew, unknown to the tiller, expanded according 
to the law of its development, and increafed in 
ftature and in flrength until it overihadowed all 
that fprung up befide it. 

Contemplating thefe things, we are ftrongly 
moved to the conclufion that there is nothing cafualy 
in the proper fenfe of the term. On retrofpedlion 
we fee fuch clear logical fequence in all the fuccef- 
five aSs of feeming fpontaneity that we cannot 
help drawing the inference of each having been 
the necejfary confequence of the preceding limit in 
the feries. 

In more diredl confirmation of this view, it has 
moreover been remarked that, (apart from the 
thoufand fo-called accidents of life which go very 
far to determine a deftiny) there are many exam* 
pies of ftrong, fteady currents which take in their 
refiftlefs eddy the whole life of a man^ from the 
beginning to the end. Currents whofe determinate 
courfes baflSe all the individual energy put forth to 
contend againft them and deny both to a£tor and 
fpeSator any time or opportunity for the exercife*^ 
of choice or free will. 
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To-day is the death-knell of a man prematurely 
old and dying a vi<S):im to vice and want, which 
have been his familiars from the hour of his birth. 
Other companions he has never known, and ere 
he had yet attained years of difcretion the brand 
of the law was upon him — the brand and the 
ban, ihutting him out from all honeft calling. 
What freedom of aSion or chance of afting 
rightly and wifely was ever in the way of this ojF- 
^ring of crime and poverty ? 

In the fame den of accumulated miferies are 
fifty others, all equally hopeleilly doomed by an 
evil deftiny in the hour of their birth. Women 
ftill more cruelly and helpleilly condemned by the 
vcrypircumftances attending their birth and rearing 
to a life of fcorn and infamy, count their thoufands 
and tens of thoufands in every Chriftian land. 

And what of the heathen — the CafFre and the 
Hottentot, the South Sea Iflanders and Cannibals, 
the Red Indian and the Mongol, — nations and 
whole races who have lived and died fmce the 
world began ; the millions who have never known 
a God nor had the truths of the Gofpel within 
their reach, who have perifhed in their fms and 
in ignorance dark as the night of the Egyptian ? 
Into the adverfe tide of fuch a ftream, without 
change or turning, or any chance of a new life, 
have two-thirds of the human race been plunged, 
from the womb to the grave, fince the world's 
hiftory commenced ! 

There is, indeed, a deftiny then rough hewn 
ht men by circumjlancez rej^ehing which they have 
c 
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in effeSl neither control nor previms knowledge. 
The accidents of birth, of nationality, the very 
age in which a man is born, even . the nature and 
conftitution with which he is bom, are all potent 
for good or evil, and fo wide-grafping and impe- 
rious in their conditions that, by the fide of thefe 
colofles of Deftiny — weird fitters of Fate, as the 
ancients have perfonified the invifible agencies,— 
all the efforts of individual men feem poor and 
worthlefs ; miferably inadequate at beft to work 
any appreciable change in the end.* Upon fuch 
a retrofpe£t who is there that is not inclined to ex- 
claim with the Novelift, " Thrice fortunate he to 
whom circumftances are made eafy ; whom Fate 
vifits with gentle trial, and kindly Heaven keeps 
out of temptation !*' 

But arrived at this conclufion, we cannot ftop 
there. If the good or evil in us, and all that faihions 
the deftiny of man, is fo much influenced by cir- 
cumftances and conditions of being, beyond his 
power of previfion, and for the moft part utterly 
beyond his control, — if fome men are born to 
honour and fome to diflionour, and a fyftem of dire 
inequality exifts in this world and throughout life, 
by which fome are raifed to higheft felicity or virtue 



• ** Differences of temperament, or as it ufed to be called 
' Complexion,* far more than differences of intelle£^ or outward 
fortune, make men what they are — determining not only their 
habits and career, but their opinions on what feem abftrad queir 
tions." — Croker*8 Edition ofBoJioelVx Life ofjohnjon. 

They have their influence certainly — our mental conftitution 
and the phyfical receiving and communicating reciprocally ftrong 
moulding influences, with a never-ceafing adion and reaAion. 
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Birithout effort on their part, while others are drag- 
ged into the lower depths of ignorance anddefpair 
without remedy, not only is there a necejftty for a 
future life, but that that future ftate of h^ing Jhould 
afford means and fcope for repairing the inequalities 
of this ^ and for that development towards perfection 
for which man was originally created. A future 
which has only heaven and hell, where the dead 
only waken to a day of judgment and ineffable 
happinefs or eternal torment and mifery, — how 
can fuch a future ftate fulfil the conditions necef* 
fiuy to reconcile this world as it is with the wif- 
dom and juflice of a Divine Omnipotent Ruler? 
An eternity of higheft felicity is as much out of 
proportion with the beft that mortal can do in this 
(bort and troubled life, as is eternal mifery with 
the worft. This life cannot be all then; for 
the favoured few Paradife is too good ; and the 
gift of life would be fomething too odious to 
contemplate as proceeding from a God of Love 
and Wifdom, if we muft believe that there is 
nothing in their whole exiftence of moral worth 
or future hope for all the countlefs millions be- 
yond thefe infiniteiimally fmall circles. Doomed 
to an inheritance of wretchednefs in every fhape-— 
poverty, crime, a life of alternate fenfuality and 
privation, without change or chance of amelio- 
ration in this ftate, and a vifta of endlefs mifery 
beyond ; if this were really true, who could 
accept it and preferve his belief in Love and 
Truth and Juftice as Divine attributes ? Who 
can look abroad in. the world, with its funda- 
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mental difparities of rank and conditions, and not 
feel at leaft a mifgiving, ftrong and irrefiftible, 
that to the mafs of manicind the part they play 
in this life is juft as little at their choice as is 
the firft gift of life itfelf, or the rank, age, or 
country in which they are born. Where all the 
broad lines of our exiftence are ruled for us from 
birth to death by an infcrutable power, and, in fomc 
of the moft influential things, before we' are horn 
even^ it can avail little, could it be ihown thSrt 
within fuch narrow limits any faculty of choice 
was allowed to fubfift fide by fide with this over- 
ruling deftiny. But in the fmaller as in the larger 
concerns of life, our free will in aftion feems quite 
as much under an unfeen control. Unieen at the 
time, but eafy enough to be perceived on looking 
backward. Therefore are we entitled to conclude 
that there muji be, not only an adjuftment of moral 
refponfibility in proportion to the extent of our power 
to a£f or to willy but a further field of exiftence for 
the working out of fuch deftinies to fome endrecon* 
cileable with final order andperfe^ion — with Divine 
^ujiice and Mercy. 

Compenfations in the balance of Divine Jufticc 
we know there will be, on the Word of Him, 
who " fpake as never man fpake." And before 
the light of Chriftianity dawned on mankind the 
neceffity of fome large and perf^d fyftem of com- 
penfation in another ftate, for the inequalities in 
this, fuggefted a hope and a belief in a future ex* 
iftence. Even now it forms one of the ftrongeft 
arguments, apart from Gofpel revelations, for the 
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immortality of the foul. But no fyftem of com- 
penfation adequate to the end can be conceived 
of beyond the grave ; heaven with its beatitudes^ 
and hell with its eternity of condemnation, are 
alone to be found. How are the inequalities 
between the deftiny of the heathen in all ages, 
and thofe on whom the light of Chriftianity has 
£dlen, and the fcarcely lefs terrible inequality in 
Chriftian countries, between thofe born in con- 
ditions of favoured culture, eafe, and freedom 
from dire temptation, and the millions engen- 
dered in poverty, denied all chances of develop- 
ment, and who never have an opportunity to 
wafh out the ftain of inherited degradation — but 
live and die with their face to the earth, opprefTed 
by circumftances of birth, companionfhip, and 
outward condition, which no individual effort 
could poi&bly remove; how are inequalities fuch 
as tbefe to be remedied by a final day ofjudgmenty 
if that judgment follows in the order of fuccei&on 
immediately after death ? The beft can hardly be 
held fitted for angel-ftate immediately on their 
tranfition from earth ; and can we regard the 
millions as only fit for eternal condemnation at 
the end of their fhort and moft ill-ftarred earthly 
courfe ? 

Nineteen-twentieths, or a much larger propor- 
tion, of the human race live their time on earth, 
we know, under conditions very different from 
thofe which would entitle them to be confidered 
among the ele£t. Two-thirds, at leaft, beyond 
the pale of Chriftianity and without the oppor- 
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tunity of ever knowing '• what they muft do to 
be faved.*' Prior to the advent of Chrift — in Syria 
alone, in a remote corner of Afia, and among an 
IfoJated tribe — doubly ifolated by pofition and Di- 
vine difpenfation — was the Word of God declared. 
They alone, of all the people of the earth, during 
thefe years retained the knowledge of the one 
true God. If only the Ifraelite could render ac- 
ceptable worfhip and fervice, as alone knowing 
to whom to addrefs either prayer or facrifice ; and 
if there be only this temporary ftage, and after that 
the judgment, with heaven or hell for eternity; 
what but hell and eternal torment could be the 
fate of all the Gentile world, that is, of the whole 
human race during countlefs generations, with the 
exception of a few thoufand favoured Jews, who 
may have worfliipped and truly ferved the God of 
their fathers, under a partial diftribution of favours 
from on high, which could in no human fenfe be 
juftified, if this were really the confequence? 
Ever fince the dawn of Chriftianity on this be- 
nighted world the fame objection holds, as we 
have feen. The majority of the race have never 
been within the fold — and of thofe nominally in- 
cluded, how many are they who in each fucceed- 
ing age have fulfilled all the conditions of a truly 
Chriftian life ? If there be nothing between Death 
and the Judgment, and the Judgment has but two 
fentences. Heaven or Hell — what a frightful part 
we muft fuppofe this earth to be performing in the 
univerfe, giving birth from century to century, and 
in every generation, to myriads of human beings 
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born with no other deftiny than that of eternal 
mifery and puniihment ! 

Who can believe this, or, believing in God as 
the Supreme Ruler of Heaven and Earth, whofe 
attributes are Wifdom, Love, and Juftice, can re- 
concile them with fuch a difpenfation ? Texts there 
are many which feem to fandion the darkeft 
Calvinifm and confign all fave a few ele<^ and 
predeftined faints to " everlafting fire."* *' Many 
are called and few are chofen". — " Wide is the 
gate and broad is the way that leadeth to deftruc- 
tion, and many there be that go in thereat^ Be^ 
caufe ft rait is the gate and narrow the way which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.** 
And if we turn to the other revelation, the Book 
of Nature, and note the fa£t 

-that of fifty feeds 



She often brings but one to bear ;" 



• " The defire to difcover fome metaphyfical hypothefis capable 
of reconciliation, both with the letter of the Scriptures and with 
the moral inftin^,'* — is the problem of twenty centuries. 

''The force applied to the Biblical terms, aionios^ D3rD» and 
die like, by Scholars of our own time, is only worthy of bygone 
days of the Unitarian difputations, when the letter of Scripture 
was the ultimate appeal. It fliould at leaft be acknowledged now 
by (peculative theologians, that there may be a truth in Scripture 
behind and beyond its letter ; beyond even the thoughts of thofe 
who compofed its parts. And if found theology, fair interpreta- 
tion, and true fcience require us on the one hand to fay that in 
the firft chapter of Genefis a creation in fix days is meant to be 
deicribed ; and on the other, that we are not bound down to be- 
lieve the world was made in fix days, &c., neither ought we to 
put a force on words and parables which elfewhere fpeak of eternal 
reward and puniihment in order to make them fquare with our 
conceptions; nor when we. have interpreted them ^rly, are we 
bound down to them in defiance of the moral fenfe which God 
has given us.** — The Friendly Dijputants^ or Future Funljbment Re- 
tm/Uered^ by Aura. 
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feeing, moreover, that everywhere throughout the 
vegetable and animal kingdom there is laviih wafte 
and deftruftion — many fpecies of infe£ls who go 
through all the ftrange metamorphofes prefiguring 
the death and refurre<^ion to a new life, fhadowed 
forth to man as his deftiny — and the greater num- 
ber periihing in their own pupae — for whom, there- 
fore, there is no refurreftion after death or future 
life, it is impo/Eble not to read a ftrange figni- 
iicance in this wonderful feries of types and ana- 
logies in fuch perfe<^ harmony with the written 
Word. Well may it be faid that one organic 
whole exifts in which it is ever God's law that 
the lower (hall contain the germs and prophetic 
intimations of 'the higher; forcing upon us the 
conviaion, that " fpiritual fafts underlie all the 
procefles of nature,'* or in Milton's words : — 

" The things on earth are copies of the things 
in heaven 5 parables for the great teaching of a 
fuperfenfuous truth — figures and (hadows of the 
invifible." 

But defpite this wonderful accordance of Scrip- 
ture, type and analogy fcattered throughout the 
fields of Nature, the moral fenfe and reafon of 
man will not accept the Calviniftic reading, nor 
be bound to the plain letter of the texts j for the 
former give alfo to the heart a revelation of God, 
and that cannot accept the conclufion fuch texts 
would force upon it, but ftill gropes blindly upon 
the world's great altar-fteps, for fome larger hope 
and faith. 

Nor will the fuppofition that a A?w of inequality 
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reigns diroughout the univerfe remove the diffi- 
culty* AiTuming that this law (abundantly exem- 
plified in all the fields of Nature) (bould alfo be in 
force with the human race, and that different de^ 
grees of development and ktnd$ or grades of excel- 
lence are affigned both to nations and to individuals ; 
yet ftill we muft conceive, either fuch fpecial 
adjuftments and adaptation of conditions in this 
life or a fiiture ftate, as fhould, however great the 
inequalities, prevent the gift of life proving to the 
recipient of necejftty an evily a gift with a curfe 
infeparably attaching, inftead of a blefling. God 
cannot have beftowed life and immortality on any 
human creature, under conditions which would 
make it of necejftty better that '' man had never 
been born.'* The bare contemplation of fuch a 
poffibility reads like a blafphemy. 

And, if this be true, no other alternative remains 
but the belief that there muft be a hereafter, in 
which things broken, disjointed, and imperfect, in 
this fphere, (hall be worked into order and har- 
mony in another yet to come. If there be not a 
fiirther ftage of difcipline and probationary ex- 
iftence, as the Greek and Roman churches have 
ever held ; fome provifion for progreffive develop- 
ment and purification for all, but efpecially for 
thofe who have been the moft deplorably without 
chance of either in this brief pafiage ; then are we 
without a ray of intelligence in refpeft to the Di- 
vineeconomy to lighten the burden and the myftery 
of the life within us. It may be obje<^ed that this 
is no Proteftant do£trine, but Luther and Calvin 
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were not infallible ; and how many of their fol- 
lowers have ever fought to prefent to themfelves, 
in order and connection, thf necejfary confequences 
of regarding this world and humanity, as it is con- 
ftituted, in dire£l connection with the final day of 
judgment, without intervening exiftence ; and 
then tried to reconcile them with the Divine at* 
tributes, or gave a reafon for the faith that was in 
them? 

. In concludon, there are two confiderations more 
efpecially of a very flriking charafter bearing upon 
this view. The firfl has reference to the ejfential 
conditions of all Law and Order ; the fecond 
to the principle of Progrejfvue Development every- 
where and vifibly in force. 

. The Calviniflic view of predeflination to grace 
or reprobation in this world, and confequent re- 
ward or punifliment eternal in the next, whatever 
may be its feeming warrant in many texts and de- 
nunciations of (in in the Scriptures, {lands in clear 
contradiction to the whole train of argument in 
both directions. " Law," it has been truly faid,* 
*' is a neceffity of things cognate with organiza- 
tion and the bafis of Order in the Univerfe,'* and 
penalty for deviation is the condition of law^ 
order, and ftability. The penalty natural to law 

*■ See " God Revealed in the Procefs of Creation,** by James B. 
Walker, — a fequel to a kindred work by the fame author,-^ 
<<The Philofophy of the Plan of Salvation,"* more than once 
quoted in thefe pages. Both works deal more fatisfafiorily with 
the fubjedb treated than many larger and more pretentious booki. 
The above is only a condenfation of the author*8 argument. The 
two little works, which have already been tranilated into (everal 
languages, will well repay perufal.' 
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being progrejpve derangement tending to ultimate 
deJiruSfion^ if the deranged a£lion which follows 
departure from the law be not counteracted by inter^ 
fofition of fome recovering power ^ and the fubjeSf 
thus recovered to obedience^ the deJlruSfion of the 
fubjeSfy whatever it may be^ is necejfary^ and 
therefore certain, — neceflary to the fafety and 
harmony of the whole. Obedience to law is the 
condition upon which the fafety and life of things 
depend, therefore is law inexorable, and pardon, 
without a return of the tranfgreflbr to the fphere 
of obedience, is abfurd and impoffible in a fyftem 
governed by law. Law cannot be broken down 
even for Mercy's fake, though Mercy may, under 
Divine Wifdom and Power, devife a means 
whereby the tranfgreflbr may be recovered to the 
paths of obedience and compenfation made for 
the aberration of evil done, and this fecured pardon 
and falvation may follow without violation of law. 
We fee the exiftence of law and the necef- 
fity for it, with the equal neceflity for its penalties 
tending inevitably to one of two final iflTues — re- 
covery to obedience and pardon^ or final deJIruSfion. 
In confidering the deftiny of whole nations and 
races, which, on the loweft eftimate of the re* 
quirements of the Law and the Gofpel, they have 
undoubtedly failed to meet, a great gulf opens be- 
fore us vvhich no effort of human reafon can bridge 
over, if the poflibility of both thefe alternatives is 
declined. "Dying, do they die,** as was an- 
nounced to the firft of his race ; die in this world 
and never know another; or dp they rife again 
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fox reftoration to obedience, however long or 
painful the intervening pafTage to the final term ? 

The mind may be brought to conceive, and 
the moral fenfe to acquiefce in either of thefe re- 
fults ; but not that of a reftoration to life for no 
other obje£l than eternal torment and punifh- 
ment. The only grave difficulty, indeed, in the 
way of a reftoration being the want of a retribu- 
tive and compenfatory difpenfation — any adequate 
(yftem for dealing with the wrongs and the in* 
equalities of this life. But it is eafier far to adopt 
the conclufion that man may die and perifh in 
his fins, as the natural penalty of difobedience, 
than by any violence to the moral fenfe and reafbn- 
ing faculty to conceive that he is deftined to live 
for ever as an objeft of torment and vengeance^ 
a blot on the fair face of creation, marring its per- 
feftion throughout eternity. 

Thefe conclufions lead us on to the next feries 
drawn from the principle of gradual progreffion, 
everywhere manifeft in the Divine Economy. 
There are broken links in this chain, but nothing 
that afTerts the continuity of purpofe manifefted in 
the whole : and broken links there will be in the 
chain of every argument which feeks to embrace 
and account for all the conditions of exiftence. 

If the continuance in eternity of tranfgreffion 
(derogation from Law), the permanent exiftence of 
tranfgrefTors out of the fphere of obedience^ be ab- 
furd and impoffible in a fyftem governed by Law, 
and wholly incompatible with that Order on which 
all ftability refts, the fudden, inftantaneous con- 
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verfion of flnful man to a ftate of perfeftion and 
ecftatic blifs, is fcarcely more oppofed to all ana- 
logy. Tender and confoling as were thofe ftrange 
and awful words addrefTed to the penitent thief on 
the Crofs, and often as they occur to us when our 
thoughts are of death and of that which follows 
after death, we ftill feel in our hearts we dare not 
truft to their apparent meaning 

In the firft place, what was intended to be con- 
veyed by the word which we tranflate '* Para^ 
dife ?** Our Saviour himfelf only afcended into 
Heaven on the third A^lj. "Touch" (detain?) 
" me not, for I am not yet afcended to my Father." 
It was not Heaven then — the place of eternal joy 
and reft referved for the blefled after judgment 5 
and notwithftanding the Apoftle refers in ftrains 
of triumphant anticipation to this as coming fud- 
denly upon the eleft in the "twinkling of an eye" 
at the laft day, we may well afk if fuch fudden 
change be poffible.* The fame Apoftle who looked 
upon the laft day as clofe at hand in his genera- 
tion — ^now more than eighteen centuries ago — 
may well have mifconceived on this point alfoj 
which may have been no part of the truth it was 
his miffion to teach. For, as Archbifliop Whateley 
has well obferved, the infpired writers were Di- 
vinely commiiEoned not to teach all truth ^ but 
the truths efTential to a Chriftian ; and on this 
fubjed of a ftiture life, it is abundantly evident 
no dijlin6f revelation was intended to be given. 

* See Note C, Appendix* 
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Neither the one text nor the other, therefore, in 
refpeft to the tranflation of the Penitent Thief 
or the near approach of the Laft Day, can be 
taken as conclufive evidence, fince there are in- 
feparable difficulties in the way of a literal inter- 
pretation, however either may be tortured ; and 
both rather ferve to indicate the dangers of fattening 
exclufively upon a fingle pafrage,or forcing a mean^ 
ing from the rigid and literal interpretation of any. 

It is difficult, indeed, to conceive the poffibility 
of fuch fudden and total change in the Divine order, 
all nature and analogy being employed to teach 
the oppofite do£lrine oi progrejfwe development. • 

Does the eye that, clofes on a narrow and darkr 
ened room, with all the miferable paraphernalia of 
ficknefs ftrewed around, the ear that has caught 
the fobs of lamenting friends, the hufhed whifper^ 
of pity and anxiety, each fenfe that has fickened 
and grown dull amid the laft agony ? Does it after 
a momentary fufpendon as the hot breath efcape^ 
fuddenly roufe up again with full confcioufnefs and 
renewed vigour in a new world ? Does it fuffer the 
inftantaneous tranfition from things of the *' earth 
earthy" to things heavenly? Would not the 
aftounding change, the overpowering contraft, be 
fufficient to overwhelm all recolleftion of paft ex- 
iftence, or, fuppofing them to be retained, to de- 
ftroy the fenfe of identity. And is not fuch a 
fudden change out of analogy with all we fee in 
nature and are taught by revelation, of the pro- 
greffive development, the working onward and 
upward by gradations, of all things created ? The 
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queftion is of abforbing intereft. Often and pain- 
fully is the brain bewildered by fpeculations upon 
a future ftate, and the heart made cold by doubts 
of the foul's progrefs after it has pafTed the gates 
of death. The Bible tells us nothing on this fcore* 
Its expreifions are glorious and exulting, but for 
fome wife purpofe, doubtlefs, defignedly vague; 
or, when it fpeaks more particularly, entering into 
minute details, it is evidently to be taken meta-^ 
phorically. Leaft of all can we imagine the fpirit 
transferred inftantaneoufly from earth to heaven-^: 
from the bufy, buftling, money-making worldy 
from the thoughts of trifling occupation, from 
bodily cares or bodily pains and anxieties to the 
heavenly Jerufalem, '*to the company of juft 
men made perfe£l,'' to the Paradife of angels. It 
appears too fudden and too vaft a change to be in 
analogy with the workings of God's Providence 
as manifefted to us in this life. This "corrupti- 
ble body puts on incorruptibility, this mortal, im- 
mortality," we read in Scripture \ but does alfo 
this imperfeft nature inftantly arrive at perfe^ion ? 
For fuch a tranfltion fo rapid, fo abounding we 
feem fcarcely fitted. Pardoned, regenerate, we 
may be, or humbly hope to be, but is there not 
now the new life to begin ? Not a new falva- 
tion to win, but a perfedion to attain which is 
iet before us, and made poi&ble through grace. 
The pardon has been won for us, the grace has 
been given us, but not the perfeflion which would 
make the grace fuperfluous.* O ! if we could 

* See Note C, Appendix. 
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but realize how this life is only the lowcfl: ftcp 
of that ladder which has its foot on earth but 
its top in heaven, on which angels are afcending 
and defcending, doing His work who fends 
them forth to minifter to thofe who (hall be heirs 
of Salvation. If we could but feel that ftep bjr 
ftep, we may and muft afcend this ladder; that 
when it rifes above this mortal atmofphere we 
may ftill mount upward and upward, although the 
Heaven of Heavens ftill rifes above — far above 
all human conception of its glories, revealed to us 
only as the far-off, never-fetting ftar of our higheft 
and deareft hope 1 To this it is the Chriftian's 
duty ever to look forward, and in proportion 
to the earneftnefs with which he keeps fuch a 
deftiny before him will be the power of gradu- 
ally realizing the folemn truth that the ladder 
which reaching unto heaven has been planted with 
its foot on earth expreflly to lead us upwards ftep 
by ftep from this earth, with all its tranfitory hopes 
and trials, joys and forrows, inviting us to afcend 
nearer and nearer, while yet in our mortal mould, 
to the " Mercy-feat of the Higheft." 

In clofing this rapid review of fome of the more 
important confiderations neceflary to a right view 
of the whole of the antagoniftic arguments for free 
will on the one hand, and predeftination on the 
other, a few additional remarks feem called for.. 
W.e fee enough to prove that while evidences of 
the exiftence of both abound, the compatibility of 
the two conftitutes the great problem of life. 

Well has it been faid that **the excufe for 
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vil, and for evil men, which the neceiStarian 
heory will furnifh, difguife it in what fair-founding 
wotAs we will,"* is one from which a right-minded 
nan and a Chriftian revolts. Yet the impatient 
denial which common-fenfe people, ^'efpecially 
Englifh people,** give *' difdainfuUy and angrily to 
a theory which confufes their plain inftinfls of right 
and wrong,** is no lefs clearly founded on a par- 
tial view, which has its dangers alfo, fince it is in 
flagrant contradi£tion to certafn grave facSls of 
experience, thereby giving the fatalift a vantage 
ground of real truth. The a£tual podtion cannot 
be better fummed up than in the following words 
of the Reviewer already quoted : — 

** The popular belief is, th^t right and wrong 
lie before every man, and that he is free to choofe 
between them^ and the refponfibility of choice refts 
with himfelf. The fetalift's belief is, that every man's 
adions are determined by caufes external and in- 
ternal, over which he has no power, leaving no room 
for moral choice whatever. The firft is contrad ifted 
by plain fafts, the fecond by the inftinft of con- 
Icience. Bu.tler fays, whatever be the fpeculative 
account of the matter, we are pracSlically forced to 
regard ourfelves as free. This is b'ut half the truth, 
for it may be equally faid that praflically we are 
forced to regard each other as not free, and to 
make allowance every moment for influences for 
which we cannot hold each other perfonally re- 
fponfible.** 

• 3cc Note B, Appendix, 
D 
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■ Under fuch conditions it cannot be matter of 
furprife that, however we naay pra£lically cut the 
Gordian knot which baffles all attempts to untie it 
by fpeculative proceffes of thought and reaibn, 
we halt between two opinions, and while with a 
determined effort of faith we hold faft to the con- 
viftion that there is fomewhere " a point of free** 
dom,'* we feel compelled to admit that as to the 
queftion where that point is — where other influr 
ences terminate and refpon Ability begins — or bow 
a predeftined order of creation may be reconr 
ciled with fuch freedom and refponfibility, we have 
no anfwer to give, and muft treat them as the 
infoluble refiduum left at the bottom of the ana>- 
lytic crucible, after all means of further fblution 
have been exhaufted. 

But it is by no means clear, as the Reviewer 
afferts, that *' if there be a point of freedom at all^ 
it is fatal to neceffitarianifm." On the contrary^, 
the only refult at which we can reafonably and 
legitimately arrive, feeing that both conditions 
exift in fa6): and reality too clearly and palpably 
to admit of doubt or difpute, is not to deny what 
we know, but from this draw our conclufions of 
the unknown. A moral, refponfibility for oujr 
a6Hons which muft of neceffity involve in fome 
fenfe or other, in fome degree or other, free will, 
and identify us as the authors of our own a<^ions ; 
and, fecondly, a definite order and defign in crea- 
tion, which as neceffarily involves a jpredeftined 
courfe and a controling power, unfeen and irre- 
fiftible, over all, even the will and aflions of men. 
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are the things that we khow. Hence we infer 
that they can be and are reconciled by fome higher 
kw than has ever been prefented to our finite 
lDtelle6ts, and that the two are in truth and fa£t 
made compatible. Nations and individuals alike, 
which have their deftiny " rough hewn," may, 
within the outer limits of a predeftined courfe, 
for aught we can prove to the contrary, have fuch 
a margin of free will and adtion as to leave them 
juftly anfwerable for, and matters of, their own 
aftions ; and therefore morally refponfible for all 
diat they do and will, taking into account the cir- 
cumftances under which they aft, and the know- 
ledge vouchfafed them of right and wrong. 



Part IL 

IjUCH feem to be the leading confidera- 
tions which it behoves us to weigh, as 
of general and preliminary character, 
in any endeavour to arrive at a right 
conclufion with reference to the various influences 
determining life's progrefs and final iflTue. Firft, we 
have man in his union of two dittincSl natures, the 
material and the fpiritual, each, to all appearance, 
with their inherent charader, inftindls, and fepa- 
rate laws of development ; fecondly, the world 
of outward circumftance and condition ; and laftly, 
the fpirit of God, the Omnifcient Creator and 
Governor of all. Thefe are the three elements 
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which enter into the life problems. The (eVerd 
relations and influence of thefe in the final pro=i 
dihft — the deftiny of man — and the field withini 
which individual effort may be exercifed witli 
effeft, for our own weal or th^t of others, are 
the queftions yet to be confidered. However 
much may remain for a future ftate to unfold 
and complete, Revelation and Nature alike lead 
to the conclufion that the influence pf this life, 
upon our future being, by whatever forces or 
agencies moulded, will be moft important. What-. 
ever the controlling force of the conditions <^ 
exiftence impofed upon us by birth, age, or. 
country, and however great the inequalities 6b». 
fervable in thefe between man and man, the whole 
tenor and purport of the Scripture revelations 
lead to the conviction that the life hereafter re- 
ferved for each will, in fome fenfe, be a continua- 
tion of our prefent being, though it may be under 
wholly difi^erent conditions. 

The queftion, therefore, how far the influence 
and power of external circumflances and condi- 
tions of original conftitution extend, in conne<3ion 
with the limits of individual effort, for the improve-^ 
ment of thefe and the prevention of evil, is (horn 
of little of its importance by the knowledge that 
much will always be beyond our control, and the 
confequences of our own voluntary ads even will 
in like manner extend far beyond the field of our 
vifion. 

In reference to the influence of outward con- 
dition upon the development of charaiSter and the 
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ifliiesof a life — in connexion with the vaft dif- 
parity in thefe everywhere obfervable, there is this 
to be noted, more efpecially as regards the latter 
£id, namely, that, if poffible, ftill greater ine- 
quality exifts in the bodily conformation, and gifts 
both mental and moral, beftowed upon individuals 
and races. So great, indeed, is this decreed ine« 
quality in the original conftitution that we may 
lafely afTume, were all difparities of outward con- 
dition made at once to ceafe by the fiat of the 
Creator, fuch inward difparities would leave the 
diftin6tion between man and man, nation and 
nation, little lefs broadly marked than they are 
now with the double convergent lines.* 

From which great truth the pradical conclu- 
fion of no flight importance is to be drawn, that 
Inequality is the Law — inequality within and 
without — in the original conformation and the out- 
ward conditions. It runs through all ranks, ages, 
and races of men. It includes both fexes ; the 
difUndion of fex being itfelf only an occaflon for 
a whole feries of inequalities to be fuperadded, as 
it were, to the already infinite number. In what- 
ever direftion, therefore, man's efforts may be 
moft beneficially exerted for the improvement of 
his race, and the diminution of evil, it very cer- 
tainly fhould not be in attempts, which muft mani- 
kS&f be vain, to counteradl or nullify this law. 
Inequality has been made the bafis of all order 
and progreffion, and it lies deep under the founda- 

* 3ee Note At Appendix. 
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tions of fociety in every ftage of Icivilizatidn. Wc 
cannot change it if we would, any more than wp 
change the preceffion of the equinoxes, the alteni' 
nations of the feafons, or the operation of any of 
the laws of Nature by which the grafs and the 
trees fpring up and bloflbm according to their kihd^ 
each at their appointed time. And we xould not 
hope to improve on that which is eftablifhed (not 
by man, but by the Divine Ruler himfelf) were 
our power lefs obvioufly inadequate to the taSlU 
The leflbn conveyed is therefore very plain ; to 
accept this inequality in the internal conformation 
and external circumftance as one of the fixed 
and unalterable conditions of human exiftence 
(how hereafter to be reconciled with juftice and 
mercy is befide the queftion), and to direfi: our 
efforts, whether of domeftic government or ex- 
tended philanthropy, to remove what is evil or 
prefEng moft injurioufly on the fprings of life in 
their difparities, rather than to. make them diiap-r 
pear. We may fucceed and do good within the 
fphere of our exertions by the one courfe ; but wc 
ihall certainly fail and do mifchief by attempting 
the other. 

One other general fa6l bearing on the iame 
iubjeft. Although the earth and all living are 
plainly under the government of laws, and although 
it is the charafteriftic of Law to be fweeping, in-r 
difcriminate, and inexorable, dealing in general 
caufes and eiFefts, and making no exceptional 
adaptations to individual cafes — (hence, however 
juft, it will always be ruthlefs iniadion) — ^yet in 
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i^^d to individuals it is impoffible not to recog- 
nize both fpecial adaptation and merciful defign in' 
manj of the difpenfations of outward conditions 
and internal chara<3er. A power above the law 
can alone do this and yet maintain its bviolability. 
This we ihould conftantly bear in mind, to pre- 
vent any rafli and prefumptuous meddling with 
what after all may have been determined for the 
beft, and by higher wifdom than ours; and to 
(upply confblation and prevent repining, when the 
moft feemingly untoward concurrence of outward 
temptation with internal proclivity, beyond our 
power to change or amend, aiFe£l: the life and 
deftiny of thofe who are dear to us. Very often 
we have proof in the end that thefe were neither 
h blindly or unmercifully diftributed as in the 
impatience of our hearts we were prone to be- 
lieve. Even when chaftifements come (retribu- 
tions which we are inftincStively led to recognize 
and accept as fuch) who has often obferved in 
them 2L fpeciality^ in kind or degree, which fends 
them home to our hearts, and makes us acknow- 
ledge them as inftruments of mercy in the hands of^ 
an all-feeing and difcriminating Judge from whom, 
no fecrets are hid. When moft diftinftly bearing 
the mark of feverity, often are they tempered with 
a fpecial mercy likewife, having perhaps regard to, 
ibme fecret dread or weaknefs, known perhaps only 
to ourfelves and Him to whom all hearts are open 
—open alike in their ftrength and in their weak- 
neft. Earthly parents may overihoot the mark in 
their correiStions, and earthly judges mtiiGt more, 
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than the offender " is able to bear j** but hot fo 
the Ruler of all, who knoweth of what duft we 
are made, and has commiferation even while He 
puniihes the infirmities of our nature. 
. Development in the moral conftitution, in like 
manner as in the phyfical, is plainly enough go- 
verned by fixed laws. There is an innate forma-* 
tive principle which tends to unfold precifely thofe 
qualities and capacities, mental and phyfical, and 
thofe only, whereof the germ exifted at the birth, 
and to develope them according to fixed organic 
laws. There is nothing in the whole field of 
analogy to lead to the conclufion that thefe condi- 
tions can in any way be wholly changed by the 
eradication of anything originally exifting — or the 
introduftion of anything not in the germ — ftill lefe 
by the fufpenfion or counteraftion of the organic 
laws which regulate the development, any more 
than we can conceive the acorn developing any 
tree but an oak, or the feed of the willow pro- 
ducing a poplar. All that can be effected by fub- 
jeftive effort from within, or the bfluence of 
training, and education, and culture from without, 
aided or counterafted, as the cafe may be, by ex- 
ternal conditions of exiftence, is more akin to the 
changes we can introduce in the vegetable king- 
dom by grafts and the animal by croffing, and 
lies within the limits defcribed by one word — m(H 
dtfication. Some gifts, defires, capacities, may 
be foftered and brought forward, while others may^ 
be repreffed or dwarfed. More, or other thai* 
this, it feems not in man, nor in external circum- 
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ftance^, nor in Fate itfelf to efFe£t ; and it is only 
an idle and mifchievous wafte of time and labour 
to make the attempt. 

When feeking therefore to determine the influ- 
tmce which ''Fate and Circumftances/* to ufe 
Thackeray's popular form of expreffion, may ex- 
ercife on our deftiny and life's progrefs, we muft 
take into account ^1 the three elements. Man, 
in his dual nature, the fpiritual flill ftriving— 
when not wholly maftered — for a purer and better 
exiftence with the lower nature and its original 
caft of defires and capacities. Next the world of 
circumftances, and the mutual adaptation of the 
temptations, or opportunities from without, which 
they bring to bear on the internal proclivities and 
diipofitions. When thefe give examples of clofe 
adaptation the one to the other — if it be in a good 
and worthy direction — the fpirit rejoices with a 
fenfe of power, while its afpirations heavenward 
are more fervent. A mortal under fuch fevoured 
circumftances, like the fcribe in the Gofpel, can- 
not be ** for from the Kingdom of God/* But if 
the outward occafion and the inward proclivity 
coincide for evil, what (hall fave that man — ^who 
ihall deliver him from the enemy that menaces his 
foul with a fwift deftrudion ? The Spirit of God 
alone can, in fuch circumftances, give efFedtive 
help, for vain is the power of man without it; but 
to him who earneftly feeks for fuch aid, we are 
afliired God will in no wife caft him out, or turn 
a deaf ear ; and even when a man is too far loft 
to pray for himfelf, we are allowed to hope that 
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the prayer of a righteous man availeth much even 
for the foul of another* 

Perhaps the greateft fafeguards for virtue, and 
the ftrongeft banner againft all the inroads of vice 
or evil in any form, are habits of felf-culture and 
difcipline — habits of felf-denial and watchfulnefe. 
By thefe we gain the maftery of our own being, 
ithe control of our paflions, and, the crowning 
gift of all, a perfedlly educated and difciplined 
WILL. Without thefe there is no ftrength and no 
power to refift the folicitations of our fenfuous 
nature, or the more infidious fuggeftions of a per^ 
verted imagination, and no force of charafber to 
fall back upon. 

The final leflbn which all thefe various con- 
fiderations fuggeft, is neither to underrate nor un- 
duly exaggerate the influence of external circum- 
ftances and conditions. No doubt thefe go hx to 
determine what we (hall do in this world, and 
fometimes what we (hall be \ yet at the fame time 
it behoves us not to forget that this need never 
be irrefiftible to one who has learned to look to 
Chrift for aid ; and that they are chiefly to be feared 
when the outer world of chance and opportunity 
coincides with the defire from within, and both 
are eviL Then, indeed, man had need to pray 
for help — inftant and efFeftive help, for his danger 
is imminent. From this it follows alfo that the 
iirft and greateft objed in beginning the race of 
life (hould be, a heart right towards God — that 
guards the citadel ; and the fortrefs, fecure from 
treachery within, may with fuch aid as he will na* 
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turally feek from above, bid defiance to all enemies 
from without, 

. So much as regards our own Deftiny. But others 
often obtain more of our thoughts than are willingly 
given to what concerns ourfelves exclufively. The 
lefTon which all the foregoing, and in fome degree 
contradidtory or antagoniftic, confiderations, are 
calculated to enforce, is evidently not that of in- 
difference to the outward conditions in which 
men and women are placed for the growth or de- 
velopment of character, and the higher fpiritual 
nature within them. When the future defliny of 
thofe who are near and dear to us is in queftion, it 
is not only the influence we may acSlually have 
acquired by precept and example — ^by the daily 
interchange of thought and feeling, which do more 
to mould the yielding and impreffionable nature 
of youth, and of woman alfo where her affec- 
tions are engaged, than any other influences from 
without : — it is not only the prifline impreflions 
we may have made that are to be confidered^ but 
alfo all that we may have failed to effeft. Who 
fhall know peace or happinefs again, if a fufpicion 
lurk within us that the deftiny of thofe we 
loved beft on earth has been marred; or a fu- 
ture exiftence marked with pain and fuffering 
through any faults or negligence for which the 
furvivor is accountable ?* — fuflFering to the gentle 

* *' It was afcertained by Reaumur that an injury inflidled upon 
the chrylalis produces a defedl in the future fiy. And thofe who 
have obferved know the greater number of nymphae utterly 
perifh in their own pupae." — God Revealed in the Creation, 

See alfo Note D, Appendix, on the curious analogies in the 
mctamorphofes or transformations of infeds. 
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fpirit, whofe laft figh has been watched in filent 
agony — whofe life has been our life, and from 
whofe future deftiny we cannot by any effort dif- 
fociate ourfelves, even if we defired it. Thofe 
who may of right have looked to us for ftrength 
in trial, help in danger, comfort in afflidion, and 
counfel, loving and truthful, in every circumftance 
of life — help unfailing to aid them in the battle of 
life, and (hield them from evil or temptation, be- 
yond their ftrength to bear — and to fecure that full 
completion of their being here, on which all Reve- 
lation and Nature teach us the deftiny of each one 
through all futurity will depend?* Yet how 
lightly charges involving fuch refponfibilities in 
this life are accepted. How coldly and liftleffly 
they are often met, even when felfifli and ill-con- 
ditioned tempers do not make the evil moft to be 
guarded againft, by pouring gall into the daily cup 
— the fmall droppings of a bitter tongue, poiibning 
all the fources of joy, and deftroying not only the 
happinefs of this life, but imperilling the life 
eternal. And with what Pharifaic blindnefs do 
thoufands turn to their reft at night after a day 
fpent in fuch foul-deftroying practices ; and with 
felf-gratulations thank their God they are not as 
others — '' publicans and finners ! '* To take a 
life is murder^ what is it then to Jlay or even to 
maim thefoul^ through all eternity ? 

But how fliall we live to avoid this terrible fin 



• See Note E, Appendix, for an intereiting view of the ** Al» 
inighty*8 Everlaiting Circles,'* by Archdeacon Jefifrey 
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—the more terrible that it is precifely thofe who 
ire committed to our charge in a fpecial way by ties 
3f blood or afFe£tion, who are moft expofed to this 
injury at our hands ; an injury not the lefs real^ 
whether perverfely, or unconfcioufly and unde-c 
fignedly inflifted. 

One conclufion, at leaft, comes out clear and 
diftin£l for our guidance. So far as the refult 
depends upon us, and the means can by any effort 
be brought to bear, our firft and moft imperative 
duty is very certainly to aid in the development of 
all good principles and iiifpirations — and, above all, 
habitual purity of thought and habitual diftafte for 
things vicious or evil, whether in thought or deed. 
If we love fin, and are confcious of a conftant de^ 
fire to indulge in fome forbidden and corrupting 
thought, it is vain to hope that we (hall find 
ftrength throughout a life to refift temptation, 
when the opportunity coincides with the fecret 
longing ; and fooner or later the enemy always 
fecures fuch opportunity. The very thought of 
the fin muft become hateful to us, before we can 
arrive at any fecurity ; and refiftance to its entrance, 
muft be habitual. The moft fatal of all ftates is. 
that which involves the tyranny of fome abforbing 
or importunate thought. Carried to its extreme, it 
becomes infanity, which in many forms is neither 
more nor lefs than this tyranny of one thought, 
idea, or paffion, to the exclufion or fubordination of 
all more healthy impreffions— and in leflTer degree 
it often conftitutes that ftate which has been termed 
« moral infanity"— where the craving for aftion in 
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fome one direfbion, generally for the gradficadoft 
of a morbidly excited defire, overrules all con-i 
^derations of moral fitnefs, and even of prudence 
or perfonal iafety, and leads^ at laft, to the ads of 
aberration or crime which bring the delinquent 
before the tribunals, to confign him to Bedlam or 
the gallows, according to the view the jury may 
take of his fanity.* 

Moft important is it, fecondly, to promote a 
continued undergrowth of fmall and innocent plea- 
fures — thofe leffer fatisfaflions of our compound 
nature which carry with them a certain fenfe of 
phyfical well-being and correfponding contentment 
of fpirit. Thefe conftitute not only by far the 
larger portion of any real happinefs attainable on 
earth, but ferve as a further fafeguard againft a 
craving for lefs harmlefs things. All ftrong exr 
citements and great pleafures, befldes being iii 
their nature brief and exhauftive, are proportions- 
ally rare and difficult to obtain ; but thefe fmaller 
joys and fatisfa£):ions are like the daides and wild 
flowers of the meadow which grow perpetually 
around us, without effort or cultivation, when once 
they have been planted about our paths. To thefe, 
envies, jealoufies, and bitterneiTes, fuch as the 
ftrifes of domeflic life engender, are fure deflruc- 
tives. Such feelings and vicious habits go far to 
neutralize all benigner influences and poifonall the 
founts of joy or peace, which outward conditions: 
may place within reach. It is not enough then to. 

* See Note A, Appendix { and the £0*ay on << Infanity, or Inr^ 
firmity ot'WilL" 
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fofter what is good and foul-invigorating ; but if we 
would fucceed in making life irreproachable in all 
the graver duties, we muft carefully fweep afide 
thefe lefler poifons, and all the petty, dwarfing, 
and crippling influences which will gather round 
the hearth, if no care be taken, or they are looked 
upon as of little importance. Trials, difficulty, 
and fuffering will crofs the path of thofe who are 
moft cheriihed, in fpite of all that man can do.. 
Thefe will furvive all effort, and lafl as long as 
man (hall endure, by a higher law than any of his 
devifing. Progrefs by antagonifm, under a (yflem 
of which inequality lies at the foundation, we have 
feen, are the conditions of this development ; and 
however hard the terms may appear, it is under 
thiem the .race has to be run. To change them 
ihould not, therefore, be the aim or end of any 
effort, but to prevent the only fatal or really de- 
plorable confequences — failure in the battle or 
the race ! For what do we fight, and what are 
the only true prizes to be won in this life-ftruggle ? 
Not that which perifhes with it aflfuredly, but that 
which furvives. Not wealth nor power, nor 
caflles, nor land — thefe go not with us ; they are 
of the earth, and muft ever remain there, perifh- 
ing and paffing utterly away, as far as we are con- 
cerned, when the grave clofes over us. But thofe 
which furvive, and which it is ours to carry be- 
yond this life to another, are qualities of mind and 
heart ; loves, and hates, habits of thought and de-^ 
fires ^ which together form the charadter; — and 
by thefe our future life will be determined and in- 
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fluencedi Hope, faith, charity — courage, patience^ 
felf-denial and felf-control — the fpontaneous in- 
flin£l and love of good and hatred of evil — thefe 
are the final triumphs of the mortal ftruggle, the 
only true prizes which lend wings to the foul ia 
its heavenward flight.* Thefe are the laft,beft fruit 
of that good feed the Hufbandman hath fown in 
our hearts, artd which we are planted on this earth 
for a feafon to develope, under fuch diverfe cir- 
cumftances of innate character, companionfhip, 
and outward conditions, as hath to Him feemed 
fit. Woe to us if we be bad or fluggifli hufband-^ 
men, and let the feed periih, or be plucked out of 
our hearts, to be replaced by the tares from an 
enemy's hand ! 

Trial and grief there will always be. In the 
fweat of his brow ihall man earn his bread, and 
in forrow fliall woman bring forth to the end 
of time. Such being the eternal decree, fhould 
we do well to feek entire exemption in any direc- 
tion for thofe whofe deftiny is committed to us ? 
— the children born to us, the wife given to our 
bofom ? 

Should we do well, or wifely, if it wen in 
our power ^ to fhield thofe we love from all con- 
taft with the outer world, to place them in a 
magic cave where none but loving whifpers 
and pure influences could reach them ? Not 
fo, not fo! Without trial, no virtue; without 

* ** Si queremos con Chrifto a los cielos volar 
Las alas de vertudes nos aven alevar.** 

El Sacrificio de la Mma^ Portvguksx Mxssal-. 
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:onflid, no courage or ftrength ; without evil, no 
good. It would be to emafculate human nature^ 
and condemn it to a dwarfed and etiolated ex-» 
iftence* It would not even bring earthly happi« 
ne&y for that is infeparable from a ftate in which 
there can be, and is, the adfive exetcife of all our 
faculties ; and of thofe powers which enable us to 
battle with evil and ftruggle againft difEculties. 
All that is higheft and beft within us requires a 
world fuch as God has made it, for our develop- 
ment and future weal. No, were fuch ifolation 
from all finifter or dangerous influences poffible, 
it would but lead to wearinefs and corroding dif« 
content; and no fpirit of man, or woman either, 
under fuch circumftances, could find the means 
of healthy development and growth to maturity, 
on which the regenerating procefles depend. It 
is ordained in this life, as in the ancient Olympic 
games, that thofe only may win the crown of 
vidory who with toil and -effort and trained 
ftrength run the race. Even thofe we love beft 
then muft mingle in the games and go through 
all the toil ; though dangers many, and Death it- 
fclf be there. We may keep them company 5 aid, 
encourage ; — lift them up if they fall, but we can- 
not run for them. By the fweat of their own 
brow, the ftraining of their own finews, ay, and 
it may be the burfting throbs of their own heart, 
muft that goal be won ! So is it ordered — well, 
wifely, mercifully ordered, who fhall doubt ? Let 
us bow to the Divine decree, and ftill our eager 
hearts, for fb it is — and muft be ! 

£ 
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^ But in the Divine difpenfation, there are many 
prizes, and varying degrees of fucceis or excellence 
to be attained. In it — ^not even the weakly or 
the crippled are excluded — ^there are prizes for 
fuffering^ as well as for doing. Woe only to thofe 
who, being ^born weak, will wreftle and ftrive 
with the ftrong, and enter lifts where only athletes 
may hope to come out vi£tors! Friendly hand 
and counfel (houjd avert this ; and even if in 
better chofen fields of effort, the weights laid oA 
prove too heavy, find means of apportioning them 
to the powers, and adapting them to the peculiar 
ftrength and weaknefs of the individual. In thit 
vicarious office, a wide field for good, and for that 
charity which hopeth all things and never weari^ 
eth, is opened. Who fail in this, whatever be their 
fphere, large or fmall, fail in the greateft ; and to 
fkil in this life — to fail really — in faith and effiirt^ 
is it not to perifh in the next ? Is it not &tal in 
fome form — in fome mode ? We may not win 
the higheft prize we ftrive for, while in this life of 
probation ; that is a little thing : but if we fail to 
run, or ceafe to Jirive and to deftre^ then we arc 
loft indeed. 
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?HE theory of the infant mind being like a flieet 
of blank paper, on which parents, teachers, and 
the whole world of circuraftance, might write 
the lines of charafter or mould as they pleafed, 
never perhaps had very general acceptance. Neither the 
eloquence of Roufleau, nor the pra6tical efforts of the Edge- 
worths and others following in the fame track, could en- 
tirely bear down the ever-recurring evidences fumifhed by 
daily experience of its fallacy. The do6lrine has been at-" 
tributed, not very corre6lly, to Locke, who ufed the figure 
in illufbation ; but from whomfoever it comes, it is both 
erroneous and mifchievous. Tefted by refults, a thoufand 
failures proved its unfoundnefs. In fo far as fuch attempts 
may have tended to draw attention to the abiding influence 
in early years of education and moral training, they have 
not been without ufe, perhaps. But precifely in the de- 
gree that a theory of this kind blinds men, and teachers of 
youth efpecially, to the unceafing and all-pervading influ- 
ences of original conformation, it is erroneous in principle 
and mifchievous in pra6tice. Innate difpofitions and all the 
elements of charaSer are clearly inherited in fome cafes, 
and if in others they are lefs palpably tranfmitted from 
parents or developed from the organization received frop 
them, they are neverthelefs equally fixed and determinate in 
type. As no two trees are ever perfeftly alike, though of 
the fame ^ecies, or no two leaves of the fame tree, amidfl 
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the millions of a general fimilitude, fo is it certain that the 
fame law of diverfity as to individuals prevails in the human 
race. No two are born perfe£lly alike in phyfical or moral 
conformatioi^ 5 not even twins, although they come into c»- 
iftence under conditions of identity that would feem to make 
diverfity all but impoflible. Nay, even when there is fiich 
perfe6l (imilitude of feature, voice, and figure, that only a 
mother in the firfl years can diflinguifh between them by 
fome fmall, and to other eyes imperceptible, difference, yet 
in the moral and mental conftitution there will be more or 
lefs flriking differences. Perhaps the mofl noteworthy ex- 
amples of this are fumifhed in thofe abnormal births where 
twins are bound together indifiblubly by a living band. In 
other cafes of twins, it is difficult to prove, beyond queftion, 
that the external conditions under which chara£ber and dif- 
pofition have fhown their development may not have been 
different, in fome fmall degree at leafl. But in a cafe of 
this kind, that is not only in the highefl degree improbable, 
but almofl beyond the limits of poflibility ; for a perfed 
parity of treatment and outward condition could only be 
frequented by untiring effort and perfevering ingenuity. 

One of the moft inftruftive and remarkable of thefe cafei 
is thus referred to in the number of the " Britifh Quar- 
terly Review," for January, 1859. Speaking of the Pref- 
burg twins, Ritta and Chriflina, it is faid, <' One was 
pleafant, quiet, and amiable ; the other was plain, ill-tern-' 
pered, quarrelfome, and of extremely excitable paffions. 
She was fo violent againfl her infeparable fifler, that they 
could not be trufted alone. ^^ It has been well remarked 
by the Reviewer that " nothing can prove more ftrongly 
than this, how flrong is innate difpofltion and how compa- 
ratively flight is the influence of the phyfical and moral me* 
dium in which children may be placed 5 fince here fur- 
rounding circumftances mull always have been precifely 
fimilar, and yet the ifl'ue was fo diverfe," 
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A Review on Spinoza's " Syftem of Neceflity," which 
appeared in the ** Weftminfter and Foreign Review " of 
July, 1855, contains a few remarks bearing fo direclly on 
fi>ine of the arguments employed in more than one of thefe 
EffiiySy and more efpecially on the queftions of the Will and 
Predeftination or Fatalifm, and of moral and legal refpon- 
fibillty, under the head of "Infanity and Infirmity of 
Will,** that they can hardly fail to intereft any readers of 
die prefent volume. 

** The main point of offence is not on the phyfical, it is 
rather on the moral fide. In that excufe for evil, and for 
cril men, which the neceflitarian theory will furnifh, dif- 
guile it in what fair founding words we will. So plain this 
is, that common-fenfe people, and efpecially Englifti people, 
cannot bring themfelves, even to confider the queftion with- 
out impatience, and turn difdainfully and angrily from a 
theory which confufes their plain in(lin£ls of right and 
wrong. Yet, in thus deciding, we have clofed our eyes 
to certain grave fa6ls of experience, and thereby given the 
fiualift a vantage ground of real truth. Life, and the ne- 
ceffities of life, are our beft philofophers, if we will only 
liften honeftly to what they fay to us. The popular belief 
is, that right and wrong lie before every man, that he is free 
to choofe between them, and that the refponfibility or choice 
lefts with himfelf. The fatalift's belief is, that every man's 
a^ons are determined by caufes external and internal, over 
which he has no power, and leave no room for moral choice 
whatever, nefirft is contradiSed by plain faSs^ the fecona 
ly the in/iin^ of confcience , 

** Even Spinoza allows that for pra£lical purpofes we are 
obliged to regard the future as contingent and ourfelves as 
able to influence it : and it is incredible that both our in- 
ward convi6lions and our outward condu6l ihould be builf 
together upon a falfehood. Butler fays, whatever be the 
fpeculative account of the matter, we are pra6lically forced 
to regard ourfelves as free. This is but half the truth, for 
it may equally be faid that, practically, we are forced to re- 
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gard each other as not free, and to make allowance every 
moment for influences for which we cannot hold each other 
perfonaJly refponfible. But in the fwift hafte of focial life 
and coarfe generalizations of political neceflity we cannot 
make thefe allowances ; and the graduation of punifhment 
by the fcale of guilt is a mere impoffibility. A thief is a 
thief in the law's eye, whatever his training j and definite^ 
penalties muft be attached to definite a6ls, the conditions of 
political life not admitting of any other method of dealing 
with them. And yet there are many cafes in which, as 
Butler again allows, if we trace a finner^s hiftory to the botr 
torn, the guilt attributable to himfelf appears to vaDiifa 
altogether. This is all plain matter of fa^, and fo long ai 
we continue to deny, or ignore it, there will be found men 
who will fee only what we negledl, and build their fjftem 
upon it. 

** And ag^in, if lefs obvious, yet not lefs real, are the 
natural tendencies which each of us brings with him into 
the world ; which we did not make, and yet which almoft 
as much determine what we are to be, as the properties of 
the feed determine the tree which fliall grow from it 
There is as large difference in the difpofitions of men as in 
their features, and that by no original aft of their own. 
Duties which are eafy to me, another finds difficult or im- 
poflible. It is with morals as it is with art. Two children 
are taught to draw ; one learns with eafe, the other hardly, 
or never. In vain the matter will (how him what to do. 
Jt feems fo eafy ; it feems as if he had only to will, and 
the thing would be done ; but it is not fo. Between the 
defire and the execution lies the incapable organ, which 
only wearily and after long labour, imperfeftly accom- 
plifhes what is required of it. And the fame, to a cer- 
tain extent — unlefs we will deny the plaineft fafts of expe- 
rience—holds true in moral aftions, though evaded and 
thruft afide as thefe things are in the popular belief. 

" It is often faid that all fuch reafonings are merely fo- 
phifticalj that however we entangle ourfelves in logic, 
we are confcious that we are free, we know, we are as furc 
as we are of our exiftence, that we have power to aft this 
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vtay, or that way, exa6lly as we choofe. But this is leis 
phiin than/it feems ; and if we grant it, it proves lefs than 
it a^ppears to prove. It may be true that we can z&. as we 
diooie, — but can we choofe ? Is not our choice determined 
ftrus ? We cannot determine from the fa6l, becaufe we 
always have chofen as foon as we a6l, and we cannot re- 
^tktot the conditions in fuch a way as to difcover whether 
we could have chofen anything elfe. The ftronger motive 
any have determined our volition without our having per- 
ceived it. A convidion, neverthelefs, afllires us that there 
Is ibmewhere a point of freedom. Where that point is, 
where other influences terminate and refponfibility begins, 
will always be of intricate, and often, impoflible folution; 
But if there be fuch a point at all, it is i^tal to neceflita- 
rianiim. Moral life, like all life, is a myftery ; but there 
are a fet of feelings which cannot be fet afide, which do 
prove that, in fome fenfe or other, in fome degree or other^ 
we are the authors of our own a6iions; that there is a 
point at which we begin to be reQ>oniible for them . It Is one 
of the deareft of all inward phenomena, that where two or 
more courfes involving moral iflues are before us, whether we 
have a confcioulhefs of power to choofe between them or 
not, we have a confcioufnefs that we ought to choofe between 
diem * a fenfe of duty,* 2t« UC twto vfamn, as Ariftotle 
exprefles it, which we cannot (hake off. Whatever this in- 
volves (and fome meafure of freedom it muft involve, or it 
is nonfenfe), the feeling exifts within us, and refufes to 
yield before all the batteries of logic; though Spinoza tells 
us that fuch feelings are mere miftakes arifmg out of a falfe 
philofophy/* 



c. 

Time was In which happinefs was regarded as being per- 
haps too much a matter of one's outward lot. Such is the 
belief of a primitive age and an untutored race. Every 
one was to be happy, whatever his mental condition, 
who could but find admittance. The paradifes of all rude 
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nations are places which profefs to make every one happy 
who enters them, quite apart from any confideration of die 
World which he might bear within his own breaft. 

It was a good and a noble thing, too, when a creed came 
forth, which utterly repudiated the notion of a fortunate 
ifland, into which, after any life you liked, you had only 
to fmuggle yourfelf and all was well. It would be a 
grand thing, and an intenfely practical thing, to point 
to an unfeen world which will make happy the man who 
is prepared for it, and who is fit for it ; and . no one elie. 
This is, indeed, the great leading idea of Chriftianity as it 
was delivered to us by Chrift ; but the heart is pagan ftiU, 
and turns ever to the heathen idea — a paradife that (hall by 
a miracle confer happinefs on whoever is admitted, wholly 
irrefpedUve of his previous mental and moral condition. 
A man, the Have of evil defires and paflions, finding hb 
only pleafure in criminal deeds or excefles j full of all malice 
and uncharitablenefs ; how is fuch a being to be made 
happy by entering into the kingdom Qf the blefled, all 
whofe joys muft be derived from the contemplation of per« 
fe6l goodnefs, and in the exercife, it may well be, of all 
the befl and higheft qualities of mind and heart, of which 
we have now the germs only imperfeftly developed in our 
mortal flate ; yes, imperfed, even in the beft ? Could a 
miracle do this : enable the utterly vicious and perverted to 
caft off the flough of all evil with this mortal coil, and 
emerge on the other fide the grave a pure angelic nature, 
finding happinefs only in God^s prefence and the contem- 
plation of purity and excellence ? And afTuming all things 
to be poflibie to the Omnipotent, is it not contrary to all 
analogy, and His fyflem of government as that has been 
revealed to us by His works, infpired writers, and our Sa- 
viour in His Gofpel ? In what fenfe could the fubje6l of fuch 
a miracle be held to be the fame in individuality?" — From 
an Article in Fraser's Magazine, on Tidinefs, 
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D. 

Messrs. Kirby and Spence have given an admirable 
cbapteron the raetamorphofes and transformations of infe6ls, 
lemarking at the fame time, that however expreflive thefe 
tenns may be of the other fudden changes that enfue, ftri6lly 
they ought rather to be termed a feries of developments, 

^ A caterpillar is not, in fa^, a fimple, but a compound 
animal ,* containing within it the germ of the future but- 
terfly, endofed in what will be the cafe of the pupa, which 
b included in the three or more (kins, one over the other, 
diat will fucceffively cover the larva. As this increafes in 
fize, thefe parts expand, prefent themfelves, and are in turn 
dirown off 5 until at length the perfe6l infe6l, which had 
been concealed in this fucceflion of maiks, is difplayed in 
its genuine form. That this is the proper explanation of 
the phenomenon has been fatisfa£lorily proved by Swammer- 
dam, Malpeghi, and other anatomifts. The firft-mentioned 
illuftrious natural ift difcovered, by accurate diflfeflions, not 
only the (kins of the larva and the pupa encafed in each other, 
Imt within them the very butterfly itfelf, with its organs, in- 
deed, in an almoft fluid ftate, but flill perfect in all their 
parts.*** 

Every butterfly comes from a grab or caterpillar; a 
larva (fignifying a maflc, fo named by Linnaeus, as the 
Greeks termed the butterfly Pfyche, the foul), becaufe the 
caterpillar is a kind of outer covering or difguife of the 
butterfly within 

But the analogies referred to above in the metamor- 
phofes of infefb, ftriking as they are in reference to the re- 
fiirre^lion and life of man, are flill more marvelloufly pic- 
tured in the following defcription of the obfervations made 
by naturalifts. 

** The caterpillar or larva, from which every butterfly 
comes, we have feen, has its own organs of digeftion, refpi- 
radon, &c., fuitable to its larva life, quite diftin£l from and 
independent of the future butterfly which it enclofes. When 

♦ Hill*« "Swamm." ii. 24, 37. f. 2. 4. 
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:ac i^ropcr period irrires, and the life of the infeft in this 

int Jtagc * :o doie, it becomes what is called a pupa en- 
loieti :n a chryiaiis or cocoon (often compofed of filk) and 

::» Eorpia :or i tiine wiAin this natural coffin, from which 
t iifuo, It :hc proper period, as a perfea butterfly. 
■* Buc ibmctimts this procelk is marred. There is a nume- 

-oua :nbc .jf iniects well known to naturalifts, called Ich- 
leumm liita, -irhich in their lam ftatc are parafitical, that 
,, ; iiuaoit ami ri^d upon other lara. The Ichneumon fly 
'ciii^ proviiied with i long fharp fting, which is in faft an 
vipifiior • r =«:g-ayer, pierces wirfi ths the body of a cater- 
•uor .11 :=vcni -piJCfs md depottts her eggs^ which are there 
■.nci:cu i-u. rtcii 3s gnibs 'lam] on the inward parts of 

• .-v "a^-it ^«cadertui circxmtbnce coEmected with this 

■':>.^c.> --^ -=J^ i caterpillar wixica has be^tn thus attacked 

-jcs -li rrriirii, and apparently thrivinc ^^Jiiite as well du- 

i\)i '^'- ^oxi-A Jt its lam-jfe, is aoie tixt have cfcaped. 

r^Y 'V i ^oncenui Dtovinun Qt 'mtrnLT. tie Ichneumon 

lUL^ M^sin ^o 3ot Jijure iny 2t :ne jrjoas of the larva, 

"^ut '-^ '"*^ ''^ ^ .•aorff janerb tnnicusd within it 

■;ut '^i^cii "flt -xnod arrires :br rie zintk :r rie lanra-Iife, 

■»i ■■■jivc -!c:ipcti me pamices ininrt f:e papa ftate, 

nt* imrrse -JUttcrdiei fiut as f:r the others^ 

.. ; ^'•r r'^ .:c "his period iflue forth, aad tpin their 

..^ ..,L cjiow Ixlk (about the fize and fltape 

-»m vhich they are to iffiie as flies. 

..^■«. ,^ar aothing remains but an cn^i^ 

^^:— . :M bttJificretlj confumedr 

- T> ^temr to the foul, coniiiming 
^ ,. ^ lianas well-being during the 

^'i * jsi whole prefence may never 

. r^^- »r the laft great change to 

., ^^ iMid be wanting in this won- 

- -tt^x***'' ^ ^^^ matter of com- 
-.:->-^dbk that in many Ipecies of 

. ^^^- iveral metamorphofes, the 
^. . X- .v"!«^T periJh in their own po- 
. . ^ ^ -eintfto^ or future life ! 
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A LITTLE work with a title not very happily chofen, per- 
luips, ** The Almighty's Everlafting Circles," by the Rev. 
Kenry Jeffrey, the late Archdeacon of Bombay, has much 
%iliiabie and fuggeftive matter bearing on this view of the 
iAje^ The central idea of the whole is in the attribute 
tf, all God's works as diftinguiihed from man's higheft 
cffxts — that each contains luithin it/elf a po<wer of perpe- 
tutwn by a felf-generati've reproduSive pvwer. In the 
iRPorks of man that effeS even tends to exhauft the caufe. 
Bat in God's work the caufe and the effeft a6l and re-aft, 
|;enerate and regenerate each other, till it often becomes 
difficult for man to fay which is the caufe and which the 
cife6(. Thus the Almighty a6ls in " everlafting circles,'* 
ind His works contain within themfelves a felf-reftoring 
energy, or a felf-originating power of reproduction capable 
of enduring for ever and ever. This is true, as the author 
fiitisfa6lorily demonftrates, in every variety of His works 
and in all His appointments, without one folitary exception ^ 
in morals as in phyiics, in mind as in matter, in all that re- 
lates to time, as well as all that concerns eternity. 

To take a forcible illuftration bearing more immediately 
on the fubje6l referred to in the text, of the tyranny and in- 
creafing force of an evil thought or vitiated imagination, 
ever tending more and more to induce criminal adlion. 

*• Every affeftion and paffion of the foul, whether good 
or evil, has a tendency to vent itfelf in the correfponding 
and appropriate a6lion of the body \ and, on the other hand^ 
every ^ch a6lion of the body ftrengthens and aggravates, 
and even generates the paflion from whence it fprung. 
Thus the effeft becomes the parent of its caufe. And when 
once the circle is begun it is not eafy to aflign limits to the 
power it will acquire over the foul, for every repetition of 
the a^ion more and more inflames its parent paffion ; and 
the paflion thus inflamed more readily ruihes into a£lion, till 
the captive foul is hurried round in a vortex which at lafl 
it has no power to refift. Luft, which feeks its impure 
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gratification, while every fuch gratification exceedingly in- 
flames the finful paflion from whence it fprung, is only 
another example. Drunkennefs, again , produces effeSs 
both upon the body and the foul, which aggravate more 
and more the caufes from whence they fprung. Of all the 
circles of evil this is one of the moft horrible and the moft 
hopelefs, hurrying its helplefs vi£lim continually into a 
deeper and a deeper hell/* This law of caufe and tfStSt 
mutually increafing and reproducing each other equally 
holds, fortunately, in the good afFe6lions ; but for this, fad 
indeed, and irreclaimably hopelefs, would be the deftiny of 
mankind. '* Love, for inftance, is an ardent, generous 
paflion, never fatisfied except it can fhow itfelf in its cor- 
refponding a6lions, tending to produce towards God con* 
ftant, willing, delighted obedience, and towards our fellow- 
-creatures every aft of kindnefs and gentlenefe, every endea« 
vour to pleafe the objeft of our love. A mafter-paflion in- 
fpiring the very thoughts of the heart and direfting the 
conduft of the life. Thus, genuine love leads the foul to 
meditate continually upon the beloved objeft, and much 
thinking upon the objeft greatly increafes our love of it. 
Meditation feeds the flames of love, and infpires the very 
paflion from whence they emerge. On this principle refts the 
duty of thinking much upon God, and entertaining Him in 
the foul. Calling up thoughts of Him continually ; medi- 
tating upon His glorious perfeftions,* upon His mercy, good- 
nefs, truth, and holineis, till at laft the foul comes to love 
Him with the moft ardent afFeftion. For although love 
itfelf is not dire£Wy under the command of the will, yet a 
refolute difcipline of the mind can fummon and bid fuch 
thoughts into the foul as fliall, by the grace of God, end 
in Jove. But if genuine love, leads to aftive and willing 
obedience, compelling a man to feek to pleafe the objeft of 
his love ; it is no lefs true that earneft effort to pleafe God 
and obey His laws, perfifted in as a courfe of conduft, will, 
fooner or later, kindle the moft ardent love of God in his 
bofom. This is its natural tendency. It is the means which 
God has appointed for the end, and which He will fooner 
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pr later meet with the Holy Spirit. Thus, too, is faith a 
principle in this heavenly circle, for ^ faith worketh by love 
and overcometh the world.' Love is the offspring of faith 
and the parent of obedience, while every aft of Gofpel 
obedience increafes and "ftrengthens both love and faith.'* 

There is much in this law of our nature which explains the 
ever-increafing and undying love of mothers for their moft 
firoward and (ickly or deformed children— of wives for the 
moft worthlefe hu(bands. Love, in thefe cafes, ever ftriving 
to make itfelffelt by expreffiony by effort^ and by facrifices^ 
inevitably increafes in that proportion ,* and almoft irrefpec- 
dve of the merit of the objeft for which all thefe aftive de- 
monftrations of love are made. There is no truth more 
ftriking in the laws prefiding over the government of the 
world than this, that we attach ourfelves by the very facri- 
fices we make for the objeft and by the benefits we confer, 
more even than by any which we receive. So may we gain 
a further infight into the great myftery of the Saviour's 
exceeding love for man, and the facrifice by which it was 
confummated on the Crofs. For human nature has been 
made after the image of the Divine ; and *< all human 
knowledge and experience fliow that God never works in 
any direftion inconfiftent with the conftitution of man. 
There is a never-failing harmony between the univerfal 
laws of Divine Government and thofe which more efpe- 
cially regulate the development of man's nature/' 

Of the importance of habit and the ilrength it brings to 
the foul in all its ftruggles, fo much infilled upon in the text, 
it is irapoffible to fpeak too ftrongly; well has it been 
iaid:— 

** \J£t can almoft change the ilamp of nature. 
And either curb the devil or throw him out 
With wondrous potency." 

But if the " circles" 6f ever-perpetuating and increafing 
evil have been entered, there is then but one hope, which 
is, by violent effort to break away { for as the author fug- 
gefb— 
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^< It IS ten thoufand times eafier to break the neck of all 
evil habit, to ftifle and crucify a rifing luft by ftirring up 
all the powers of the foul to aS in the very teeth of its fug- 
geftions, than it is to dally and parley with it, and yet not 
to be overcome." 




II. 

CARDINAL POINTS. 

** In the warm air, the new-born infedl floats. 
Making it mufical with cheerful notes, 
In rainbow hues, each moment changing, clad. 
Of brief, but bright and bleft exlftence, glad. 
For fuch a fate might care-worn mortals figh, — 
Only to flutter in the fun and die ; 
Were not a hope more high, a range more boundlefs given. 
Beyond that blue, broad vault which to our earth is heaven, 
In calm, fair hours like thefe, a pidhire, faintly fhown. 
Of regions holier far, where fh>rms are never known. 
Nor clouds, nor evening fhades ; for light doth reign atone, 
Where white-robed angels ftand around Jehovah's throne.'' 

H, M. ji. 

CHRISTIAN'S faith teaches him 
that Life, prefent and future, is con- 
tinuous ; yet continuity of purpofe 
and progrefs is precifely that in which 
our life feems chiefly wanting, when we look back 
on the paft. It requires much anxious thought 
to gather up all the brokenthreads of interrupted 
work and defign in the web of our exiftence, to 
recognize in the feeming patchwork a comprehen- 
five whole; and it is only when this has been 
accomplifhed, that it becomes poffible to give a 
(atb£i^ory chara£ler to much that is always, and 
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neceflarily, incomplete and fragmentary in it. There 
are fo many projefls never carried out; works 
begun, to be abandoned for others. The bufinefi 
of life feems ever beginning anew, and, like Pene- 
lope's web, never deftined to end, one day or year 
often unravelling the labour of many ! Thefe arc 
the refleftions that prefs upon us all, with more or 
lefs force, in a retrofpeSive view. We are apt 
to grow difheartened ; we fee continuous progrefs 
towards a definite end only in one dire<ftioft--to- 
wards the banks of that dark river which en- 
gulpheth all, and gives back nothing to the 
fearching eye. To us it is the beginning of 
the end, pregnant with fate, but infcrutable as 
night in its gloomieft hour — the laft before the 
dawn. 

How well this feeling has been expreffed, to- 
gether with the better hope which takes its place, 
in the following paflages traced by a hand now 
motionlefs in the grave. 

" I have begun to fee a little more clearly the 
way before me ; that this life, in itfelf brief, inter- 
rupted, imperfeft, affords no room for completed 
and perfedt work. That we all have a talk given 
us, and a work that we fhould do, is certain ; but 
it is not always, nor often a plain, manifeft, (haped 
out tafk. It is not often a high imperious call of 
duty ; much more frequently it is made up of a 
thoufand little home duties ; fo feemingly trifling, 
common-place, and continuous, that it would be 
impoffible to believe they are indeed intended to 
employ all our energies and affedliohSj until we' 
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Mj confider and feel how difficult it is to fulfil 
them: howmuch of fortitude, a6livity,courage,and 
fclf-denial is required to do fo* * The end is not 

" The lame of the culture of our intelleftual 
powers. I had begun to a(k what profit there was 
in knowledge ; what advantage in heaping up vain 
ftores of information, inexpreffibly trifling, as com-» 
pared with the quantity ftill remaining to be known, 
uielefs to others, as I never might have the fkill^ 
the influence, or the opportunity to communicate 
it, even to thofewhofe advantages had been fewer 
than my own ; ufelefs, certainly to myfelf, when 
this life, at the fartheft only reaching a few years 
longer, fhould be over. But I feel now, that our 
Acuities are given us to cultivate ; that knowledge 
is fpread abroad to be gathered together, houfed 
up, and ready for emergency. That memory is 
to be exercifed — reafon, imagination, fancy, dif* 
crimination, attention, diligence, patience, acute- 
nefi, tafte. Every one has each and all of thefe 
qualities in greater or lefler degree ; fome will 
bear more, fome lefs development ; all will bear 
greater development than we generally allow them. 
Befides, never was truer faying, ' Whatever is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing welL* Why? 
Becaufe to do anything well, the beft and moft 
valuable faculties of man muft be exercifed. 
Exercife improves them, practice makes all things 
cafy, experience makes things plain ; and God who 
gave thefe faculties, and who placed us in this bufy 
world of great and little trials, only knows what 

F 
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is to be the future work for which we fhould be 
ftriving to prepare ourfelves now." 

How long it is before we learn this lefibn; 
and, above all, the Truth that no perfeft or com- \ 
pleted work is to be expedled here. Life is not i 
only too fhort, but too much broken up into frag- 
ments, and drifted about by external influences, 
over which, for the moftpart, our control is fmall, 
and often null. This neceflary imperfeftion and 
incompletnefs of all work attempted, is therefore 
fcarcely a legitimate fubjed of regret. It plainly 
muji be fo, and no effort of ours can effeS any 
material change. We fee this upon confideracion ; 
for in our purblind ftate, wandering the greater 
part of life in the midft of illufions, and often 
wafting our time and our ftrength in a vain purfuit 
after fliadows, we feldom know whither our afis 
or our efforts are tending. We "do but row, 
another fteers the bark." How inceffantly thofe 
efforts fail in attaining the particular end to which- 
they were direfted, but contribute efiicacioufly 
to fome other — often, thank God, (though at the 
time we cannot fee it) to one far better ordered ! 
When they moft fignally foil in accomplifliing 
the objeft of our defire,'they are not feldom moft 
fuccefsful in working out the ends of Providence. 
Thus alfo, in efforts to attain fome fpecial branch 
of knowledge, or excellence in fome art as the im- 
mediate end of all our labours, we may uncon- 
fcioufly be laying the groundwork of a viSory, or 
a triumph, in fome other direction — even though 
great fuccefs in this particular field of e^ertioa 
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Ikall be denied us. This feemiiig mifapplication 
of our energies may ultimately turn out to have 
been the true fource of our power. Martin, who, 
amidft all his aberrations, has left us fome fplendid 
piftures of imaginative power, was originally ap^ 
prenticed to a coach painter \ and fome of his 
command over the material he worked with, and 
in varnifhing or '' glazing " effefts more efpecially, 
he ufed himfelf to trace to his early drudgery in 
this humbler field. 

But it may be faid, this is fad chance work. 
How much better to direft our means with intel- 
ligence to the end really to be gained. We think 
this, and yet fo plainly has it been otherwife dif- 
pofed in many things, that we may well doubt 
whether this would in reality be as defirable as it 
(eems, and whether it is not ordered, in reference 
to this as to a higher life, that, for the exercife of 
fome of our beft and nobleft faculties, Hope, Faith, 
Patience, we only " fee in part, and know in part," 
what is to be the true end of all our labours ? 

In the daily intercourfe with our kind, how 
often does it appear to us that great capacity is 
denied a fitting field for difplay and development, 
and rareft faculties are ill-beftowed on mean oc- 
cupations. How often a noble and a loving heart, 
fill! of all high afpirations and gentle fympathies, 
feems condemned a life long to the fociety of un- 
congenial minds ; deftined to folicit in vain the 
one refponfive note, wanting to make divine mufic, 
and give to the world fweet melody. Living to 
wafte, as it would feem, among thofe who neither 
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fhare in the gifts of fuch a nature, nor are ca"" 
pable of appreciating their value. Yes, even on to 
the end, fuch things have been, and are, and 
will be ! Yet are we not permitted to hope, by. 
all we fee of a divine rule of compenfation, that 
fome ray of heavenly light and love illumines, un- 
feen to groffer eyes, the path of thefe feemingly 
mifplaced and negle£^ed ones, ^^ unfphered angels 
woefully aft ray ? ** Do we not in effeSt learn at laft 
to read this open fecret of God's difpeofations, which 
goes far to reconcile many apparent inconfiftencies 
and dire difparities ; namely, that no right-minded, 
true-hearted effort is ever made in vain, or left 
without fruit ! Here, or hereafter, it fhall be 
gathered. Amongthofe denied all apparent fruition 
of their gifts or their labours here, yet who ftill 
** poffefs their hearts in patience,** Ihall we not 
find the moft favoured builders of God*s temple 
on earth ? A better offering may be theirs, to lay 
upon the altar not built of hands, than if they had 
been accompanied through life with (ympathizing 
hearts, congenial natures, and the honour and 
plaudits of the world ! The lily of the Eaft; in all 
its bright array, and the lowly violet grow beneath 
the fame fun, but both are equally perfect in their 
kind, each fhowing forth, according to the condi- 
tions oftheir exijience and the place ajjigned them^ 
the glory of Him who made them. The glory of 
one ftar differs from that of another, but to Him 
who called them into exiftence, there may be no 
difference. Are not both the work of His hands, 
the evidences of His creative power — perfect 
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therefore, in their degree and relation, as He 
defigned them to be? Live on and faint not then, 
O Heart, defpifed and buffeted of Fortune ! The 
wayfide fhrine, built up with bleeding hands and 
wafhed with tears, fhall be more precious in His 
fight than marble fane or fretted roof, reared by the 
Idngs of the earth ! To Him the world's rough 
teft of fuccefs or failure on its ftage is no teft, and 
gives no meafure of true value, Bruifed reed, on 
whom the proud and carelefshave trampled,as they 
held their way, heedlefs and recklefs, — on thee the 
dew of Heaven ftill fliall fell. Lift up thy head 
and be of good cheer, confident in the ftrength of 
Him who knoweth why all things are made j — 
ibme to fuffer only, and others to rejoice and flaunt 
in the bright colours of worldly profperity ; while 
gentler, nobler fpirits pine and wither in the cold 
ihade of adverfity each in their appointed time and 
place, — and who ordereth all things well ! 

Let us take this truth to our hearts. It is not 
what we accomplifh, but what we drive for, and 
in what fpirtt we ftrive, which determines the 
true worth of our lives. Of completed work, 
little enough is ever achieved by the moft favoured 
of mortal race. But our life does not end here, 
neither does the work ceafe to bear fruit when 
the grave clofes over this earthly frame. What 
-wtjhall be, is very certainly determined, in fome 
way, however myfterioufly the links of connection 
are made to work, by what we have beenJ^ We 

• See Note D, p. 57, in reference to the difcovery of the 
lineaments of the butteiifly in the caterpillar, even before its me<» 
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fee the fame law exemplified in a thouland difFeN 
ent ways even in this life ; — that we may neither 
forget nor doubt it. As the feed fo is the tree, 
each in its kind ; the child is father to the man ; 
and we know this fame law prevails in the world 
to come ; for there is no truth more clearly in- 
fifted upon by Chrift and His Apoftles, or more 
conftantly reproduced to our fenfes in the count- 
lefs transformations of the kingdom of Nature. 
Revelation and Nature combine to imprefs upon 
our confcioufnefs the great and eternal verity, that 
by fome fixed, univerfal law, immutable in its con- 
ditions as the law of chemical combinations and 
affinities — the web of our future life is woven of 
the threads and fafhioned by the weft of this. 
And therein lies the hope and the confolation of 
many who might otherwife cry aloud with the 
apoftle, " If in this life only we have hope in 
Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable." Yes, 
there is a faving hope, that all true and &ithful 
work is fanftified, and predeftined if we will, to 
be fruitful j if not in this world, full furely in the 
next. The offering of the beft that fhe had, in the 
poor Widow, as in Mary, was accepted j equally 
of both, though the one was but half a farthing, 
and the other coftly fpikenard ! Nay, the pooreft, 
in one who fought to prove her faith and love by 
giving her all, was confidered of more value than 
richeft offerings of Pharifee and Scribe, becaufe it 

tamorphofis into a chryfalis ; and a further hOt^ demonffarated by 
Reaumur, << that an injury infliSied upon the chryfalis productt a dt* 
fea in the future fy,** 
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was her all, and carried facrifice With it. So it 
may. well be, that they whofe lot is feemingly one 
of unmingled trial and difappointment, fhall have 
the greater caufe to rejoice hereafter. '^ The ec- 
ftacies of higheft felicity/* it has been faid, " are 
referved by Providence for hearts worn and bruifed 
by fufFering ;" and the parable of Lazarus lends a 
fan£Uon to the thought. Enough for us to know, 
that our life is progreffive and continuous, for in 
that faith we may reft contented, if only true to 
God and to ourfelves. With that condition, we are 
entitled to believe no toil or fuffering endured can 
have been in vain, no right-minded effort thrown 
away, no prayer for ftrength and grace rejeded ; for 
by the *' devotion of the heart and the true afpira- 
tions of the fpirit,*' will our rightful place in the 
world to come ; — in time and eternity, be finally 
determined. 

To a£l well, honeftly by ourfelves and others, 
each in our circle of individual exertion, be it 
wide or narrow, is our true courfe, unburdened 
by anxieties as to the combination or refult of all 
the fmaller eddies in that mightier fphere of influ- 
ences, human and divine, which decide the fate 
of men and empires, as God alone in higheft wif- 
dom decrees. Man is his inftrument always: — 
yet not without regard for the welfare of each 
individual agent can we believe he is thus em- 
ployed on work of which he cannot grafp the whole 
plan ; or even divine to what ulterior ufe it fhall 
be converted. He fees a great defign, but in fuch 
fragmentary portions, and his own fhare therein is fo 
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microfcopically, fo infinitefimally fmall, compared 
with the coloffal fcale of the whole, that his only 
refource is to work on by rule, and believe that 
in the end no caft of the ihuttle fhsdl have been 
in vain. This feems to be the fum of ail wifdom 
for the daily government of man in the bufineft 
of life ; but becaufe it is fo fimple and fo humble, 
the lefTon it conveys is too often trjeated with un- 
merited negle<5t and contempt. As Naaman the 
Syrian fcorned the prophet's injunftion to go wafh 
in Jordan feven times, even though accompanied 
with the promife that ''he fhould be clean," — 
clean of a foul and incurable leprofy too ; it 
needed the earned remonftrance of faithful fer- 
vants to turn him to the ftream. " My father ! 
If the prophet had bid thee do fome great thing, 
wouldft thou not have done it ?'' So is it to this 
day, with Pagan, Jew, and Chriftian ; — for human 
nature preferves its charafteriftic perverfity in all 
ages. The fmall duties, the minor charities, the 
amenities of life which make up the fum of (bcial 
exiftence, and contribute in fo large and eflential 
a degree to its happinefs, are contemned as beneath 
our notice or too fmall for ferious effort ; and the 
voice of remonftrance is treated as the babbling 
of a fuperannuated morality, uttering only the 
fenilities of a by-gone age. Yet ferioufly, what 
fhall we fubftitute in the place of this defpifed 
code of minor moralities and duties ? In it lies 
the fecret of all progrefs, unity of purpofe, and 
harmony of a6lion ;— of all contentment bafed on 
the indeftrudible foundation of truft in Provi- 
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dence, and in the unerring wifdom which governs 
the world and every individual part, every wheel 
and pin in its complex machinery. It does not,. 
as has been (bmetimes urged, tend to paralyfe free, 
intelligent exertion to attain apparent ends. It is 
not fatalifin, ftill lefs apathy ; for refting on a fure 
fiuth in the all-wife and intelligent ordering of 
events, day by day, and age by age, every motive 
to faithful exertion is ftrengthened. But man is 
relieved of the only burden which to him is into- 
lerable : — the perplexity of deeming himfelf an- 
fwerable for the refult^ (b evidently and conftantly 
beyond his control ; and he is thus enabled to bear 
up with a ftrong heart againft the world's difap- 
pointments, againft reverfes and failures, of which 
there are fo many in every fphere. And defpite 
the (ad contraft of which the beft of us may be 
but too often confcious j — between high refolves 
and £uling deed, in the endlefs conflict between 
the good and the evil tendencies of our nature ; 
there is good hope before us, if we evermore rife 
from defeat ready to begin anew the ftruggle, and 
willing to maintain it on to the end. There is 
a fublime meaning in the claffic fable of Antaeus, 
who, often as he was caft to the ground, drew 
frefli vigour from his Mother Earth, and rofe up 
with new ftrength to the battle. Many an erring 
man has rifen, like Frederick the Great, from de* 
feat to victory; and chiefly by the knowledge 
gained, while, humbled and proftrate, he fcanned 
the battle-field around him. Of him it is related 
that, during the feven years' war, in one oi thofe 
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battles on which hung the fate of his kingdom, 
he was thrown from his horfe ; and, while he lay 
partially ftunned by the fall, he heard a wounded 
foldier by his fide lament that no artillery had been 
placed where he lay, as it commanded the key of 
the enemy's pofition. The proftrate King fawin 
eiFe£^ how important it was ; and rifing from the 
ground, he immediately defpatched orders for th* 
artillery, and to that movement owed the vi&oif 
which followed. 

Man would fucceed in much, if he gave to his 
religion the two-fold form in which it may alone 
take root in earth and be perfefted in heavem 
The devotion of the heart which finds develop- 
ment in faith and prayer ; and fecondly, the prac- 
tical worfhip which finds expreiSon in work,— 
the daily work, the bufinefs of life — the laft fol- 
lows as a natural confequence of the firft, and 
invefts the drudgery of a menial's office with a 
facrificial charafter, rendering it meet ofi^ering for 
the altar. If in our fecret heart it be glory enough 
to know ourfelves the fervants and the foldiers of 
Him who reigns in Heaven, to do His work, fervc 
and obey Him in the faith that fo it is required of 
us, however mean or lowly the capacity in which 
we a£): ; we ihall never be found repining that 
our lot in life is humble, that we are left on the 
river-bank difregarded, while others are carried for- 
ward on a flood-tide to highefl honour and employ- 
ment. May we not the better prove our entire 
devotion and finglenefs of heart, by ready and 
devout fubmiflion ? The kings of the earth caa 
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ever find fervants to occupy pofts of honour or 
command, and to fulfil all the higher duties of 
office ; but faithful and willing fervice, without 
fuch trappings to adorn, and fuch garnifliings to 
make the labour fweet, is more difficult to obtain^ 
If with cheerful loyalty we are ready to do battle 
in the ranks amidft the throng of undiftinguifhed 
combatants, ready to carry the crofs-belts and 
muiket through the long day's march without 
murmuring, and bear^he burden of the fight, even 
though we deem ourfelves capable of command, 
fliaU not this be acceptable fervice ? 

Many a waverer who likes not the toil, but 
fain would have the reward, has afked, ^^ How 
fhall I know that it is His work I am doing ? " 
Search, and fee what are the moft obvious and 
undeniable of the duties attaching to your lot in 
life ; firfl, as a Chriflian, beginning with all thofe 
fame minor charities and amenities, fo cruelly for- 
gotten, and yet fo efTential in focial life ; and next, 
in a more worldly point of view as regards the 
routine and bufinefs which devolves upon every 
one. Thefe are the fervices required at our 
hands; thefe the offerings meet for the altar. Are 
they indeed menial, ignoble, or trivial ? What do 
they coft you to perform them well and tho- 
roughly ? Much in every way, it is eafy to per- 
ceive. Think not fo lightly of their worth then ; 
the nuafure of their value^ is their coji to you. In- 
afinuch as there is effort, felf-denial, facrifice in 
them, they are precious in the fight of Him who 
marked with divine praife the half-farthing of the 
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widow. We all know and feel that the common 
and lefs attraftive duties of every-day life, are not 
eafy to perform perfeftly, and with a willing fpirit ; 
and by the difEculty we experience, may we rightly 
eftimate their true importance and their worth. 
Emerfon has well faid, " Let us give heed to what 
furrounds us. To-day is a king in difguife. To- 
day always looks trivial to the thoughtlefs, in the 
face of a uniform experience." — " We know no- 
thing of to-morrow, our bufinefs is to be good and 
happy to-day," was the wife remark of Sydney 
Smith. 

Life thus viewed, lofes all that to other eyes 
may feem both trivial and degrading in it« We 
often hear complaints of the dulnefs of every-day 
exiftence, and the weary monotony of ever-recur- 
ring common places ; but Wilberforce has rightly 
rebuked this frame of mind, when he obferves, 
that ^^ in the true Chriftian, all is life and motion, 
and his great work calls forth the various paffions 
of the foul." We fliall not weary of life, if we 
have rightly learned its great lefTon, namely, that 
we have been given it for a great and worthy pur- 
pofe, not for amufement ; that we are here on an 
appointed fervice, a fpecial miffion; the iflfue of 
which is all important to us, in another and a 
higher fphere, Longfellow has very happily con- 
veyed the moral : — 

** Not enjoyment, and not forroW| 
Is our deftined end or way. 
But to z(k that each to-morrow 
Finds us further than to^ay." 
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To do that which is required of us here, and to 
do it well and faithfully, will then be happinefs 
enough under any circumftances. '* A conftant 
employment for a defired end, with the confciout 
nels of continual progrefs,'* has been declared an 
eflential condition of earthly happinefs, and one, 
perhaps, which can only be fully realized in the 
life of a Chriftian. But none within that circle 
need defpair, however hard the lines in which 
tbcir worldly lot is caft. The " conftant employ- 
ment " is found in efforts to fubjeft the will to the 
government of the reafon, and in the loyal devo- 
tion of all our Acuities to Him whofe fervants we 
are, by fuftained exertion in the due performance 
of all the more obvious duties of our calling. 
Nor is there any danger that occupation will fail 
US) however reftri6led the fphere ; and as little 
furely can " defire " foil, where the end is eternal 
life and happinefs, ^' Confciouihefs of continual 
progrefs " is perhaps the hardeft to be fecured of 
thefe cffential conditions 5 for progrefs in well- 
doing, continuous and certain, is given to few of 
mortal mould, however ftrenuous the effort. Man 
is both weak and erring by nature ; but He who 
knoweth our infirmities, and of what duft we are 
made, has compaffion upon us ; and inafmuch as 
our progrefs to the grave is indeed continuous, 
without reft or paufe, a means of falvation has 
been provided, requiring chiefly honeft and un- 
ceafing effort, the loving heart, the faithful fpirit ; 
^and One who is able, bridges over the chafm 
between effort andfuccefs. We may, with fuch aid, 
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always have this confcioulhefs of progrefi; itf 
refts with us, for it is always in our power 
make unceafing and true-hearted effort, and ti 
is the condition ofprogrefs towards the defired end; 
the reward of the fervant with two talents, as of 
}iim with ten ! It has been quaintly and beauti- 
fully remarked, by one of the older divines, that if 
two angels were fent on Earth from Heaven ; the 
one to fweep a croffing, and the other to rule a 
kingdom, neither would feel a wifh to change 
with the other, fince both would equally know they 
were doing God's beheft and His appointed work, 
and it would be joy and honour enough to each to 
know this only. 

Let us ceafe then to bewail either the monotony 
of life, or its blank and feemingly aimlefs cha- 
radler. Thofe who utter fuch complaints muft 
have failed to difcover its proper ufe, and miffed 
the true interpretation of the great law which lifts 
the burden, and unfolds the myftery of life ! 




III. 

SACRIFICE AND MYSTERY. 



** The heart to foften and rejoice. 
With found of a familiar voice. 
And that rebellious heart to teach, 
How hr our Father's cares can reach, 
Giving each trial its compenfadon, 
Each grief its gentle confolation ; 
Who, when all found in gloom is fhrouded, 
When earth is drear and fkies are clouded, 
Bids the fwart veil divide, to throw 
A ray of funihine down below, 
Making our very tears feem bright, 
As dew-drops in the morning light ; 
Tears which like fummer's gentle rain, 
Frefhea the heart and cool the brain.** 

H. M. A. 



^ ACRIFICE is the fundamental myf- 
tery of all Religion, whether confi- 
dered as worfhip or as life." * So 
writes one, earneft in fpirit and pro- 
found in thought, who has devoted a life to the 
ftudy of fome of the great problems of Hiftory 
and Chriftianity. The idea of Sacrifice is fo 
much the natural and neceiTary foundation of 

• Bunfen. 
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every Religion, and eVeiy fyftem of Religious 
worfhip, that we find it by no means confined to 
the Scriptural Revelation, the Jewifh and Chrif^ 
tian Difpenfations. It flands in both as the great 
central truth ; but in all Pagan forms of virorfhip, 
Hindoo, Greek, or Perfian, Negro, Papuan, or 
Californian, it alfo occupies the fame place. 
** The horrors and abominations, which the de- 
fire of efFefting the Sacrifice produced for inflance 
in the fervice of Moloch, prove only how deeply 
the fame is founded in human nature," The 
fpirit of facrifice feems to dwell in our common 
humanity as the interpreter between God and 
man, and to lie at the heart of that fyftem of Di- 
vine Government under which we live, interpene- 
trating the whole body of Nature, 

In Chrift it was declared to be the corner ftone 
of the Temple; — made incarnate, and in a human 
form raifed high on the crofs that all men to the end 
of the world, might carry the image in their hearts ; 
might feel and know that it was Divine in its 
origin, and efpecially deftined to lead them to God. 
As, according to St. Paul, by no other name, in 
Heaven or Earth, we can be faved, fo by no other 
virtue except Sacrifice, can we redeem our lives 
and bodies from the dominion of the lower prin- 
ciples and defires inherent in the complex nature 
of man. * 

We have but to look around to fee that Sacri- 
fice enters as an efTential element into all good 
things — that nothing truly good or durable is ever 
attained in life, either as regards this world, or our 
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bopes of the future, in which the Spirit ofSacri- 
fict does not play an important part. In the pri- 
meval records of our race, as thefe are handed 
down to 118 in the Scriptures, and in the ancient 
traditions of all nations. Sacrifice was the firft 
part of an a£i: of worfhip, and preceded prayer. 
Whether it come in the form of felf-denial as re- 
gards the foregoing of our defire ; or the voluntary 
acceptance of pain and labour, — the immolation 
of fome prefent joy for a future objed ; or the 
dedication of our wealth and coftly things to God's 
fervice, or His temple,^-r.ftill Sacrifice is eflential 
to give the life of man its true form and ftamp of 
value. It is the eflential oil on which the flavour 
and the virtue of the whole depend. The fait 
that preferves from corruption, the leaven that 
raifes the lump. A profound fentiment of the 
dignity, worth, and faving virtue of Sacrifice is 
implanted in our hearts ; and is no doubt at the 
root of all Afceticifm, giving to all the forms and 
fyftems of devotion in which it predominates, their 
enduring vitality among men. It is the mifinter- 
pretation of the meflage it conveys to us, and the 
mUapprehenflon of the fervice it demands, which 
conftitute the error of the Afcetics — Pagan or 
Chriflian. 

Why, in fpite of this almofl univerfal inftinft 
of that which is Divine in the Spirit— the real 
a^ of Sacrifice fhould feem fo often to the ma- 
jority of mankind poor or fuperfluous things, may 
perhaps be traced to the following caufes : — Firft, * 
our difpofition to*regard Sacrifice as fomething 

G 
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good in itfelf, inftead of good only as an inftru- 
ment, and a means in reference to the end it is 
defigned to accomplifh ? And then, as there was 
nothing really good, nothing of efficacious virtue 
in the blood of bulls and goats ; but they were 
acceptable to God as being of Divine appoint- 
ment, and becaufe of the fpirit of love, and faith, 
and felf-facrifice in which they were brought to the 
altar ; fo it is only in proportion as this Spirit of 
Sacrifice was real and perfe6l, that the higher and 
fole true end was accomplifhed — namely, the affi- 
milation of the human to the divine, man's nearer 
approach to, and clofer communion with God. 
Now the firft condition in all this is, that we 
fliould fee Hinf only in the aft, and lofe the coa- 
fcioufnefs of felf— fee only the objefl: of worfbip 
and fervice, and neither the thing offered nor the 
perfon offering ; and our identification with the 
object, and confequent worth of the offering, were 
always in the relation of the degree of felf-renun- 
ciation and /orgetfulnefs attained. So is it with 
all Sacrifice in the world. No aft ever attains 
the true charafters of Sacrifice except in fo far as 
this condition is fulfilled. With any felf-confci- 
oufnefs, or fo long as we are retained within the 
circle of Self^ it is not facrifice ; but a mingling of 
felf-idolatry and will-worfhip. We all feel this in 
our human relations. If in yielding our own 
wifhes, rendering fome aftive fervice which has 
the benefit of another for its end, and may even 
entail upon us the facrifice of fome prefent com- 
fort or enjoyment ; — of fortund, time, or leifurq— 
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if in any one of thefe direftions we make the facri- 
fice, thinking the while on ourfelves and what we 
are giving up, our thoughts revolving round felf 
as their centre j if we perform the moft meritorious 
%St becaufe it is our duty to do it, and with the 
thought that fo we are beft accomplifhing the end 
of our exiftence, the offering and the facrifice 
alike lofe their virtue ; they are no longer holy, 
nor may a fweet favour afcend to Heaven lifting 
the fpirit of the votary with it. It is but the blood 
of bulls and of goats, while he who offers it re- 
mains chained down to earth within the vicious 
circle of his own being. It brings him no nearer 
to God. This great and folemn truth is refle6led 
in the common inflind of mankind, and pierces 
through all their dealings with each other. It 
matters not how great the facrifice, or coflly the 
oflFering, if entire felf-forgetfulnefs and immola- 
tion do not accompany and fandify it ; we receive 
either the one or the other reluftantly, as the loan 
of the ufurer which carries neither *blefSng nor 
gratitude with it. There is a great deal of this 
imperfedl and delufive Sacrifice in the world — a 
great deal of real devotion to the interefls and 
wants of others alfo. But that perfeft felf-renun- 
ciation and felf-forgetfulnefs which can alone fulfil 
the conditions of true facrifice, and make it accept- 
able to God, and Divine in its efficacy, is the 
rareft of all things ! A lurking regret ; or remi- 
nifcence of felf and the value of the thing offered, 
defiles all that is laid on the Altar, though it (hould 
be a fortune or a life. We all know indeed how 
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that common inftin£k of humanity to which we 
have referred, fpeaks out in accents clear and 
ftrong. To reproach a perfon with a fervice ren- 
dered, or even remind them of it as a merit in 
ourfelves, is to cancel the obligation, fo far as the 
heart's return is concerned ; and to make the re* 
coUedion of it hateful. To do a kindnefs and 
pxa<ft, or look for gratitude, is with one hand to 
record a debt, and with the other to charge it with 
a condition of payment that makes it void. It has 
accordingly been well remarked, that ** In propor- 
tion as a man a£ls rightly, and is healthy-minded, 
he is unconfcious of his good afts." In every, 
fenfe, to be felf-confcious of a merit is fatal. If 
we are cognizant of the rhythmic pulfations of 
the heart, we are entering on a ftage of difeafe. 
In perfeft health there is perfeft unconfcioufnefs 
of all the different parts and fun£):ions of the body 
— and fo it is in our moral being alfo. The mo- 
ment we become cognizant of the workings of 
either heart or head in our efforts to do well, there 
is fomething wrong or unhealthy in operation 5 fot 
by fuch deviation from health alone would any in- 
timation of what was paffing be conveyed to us. 
Carlyle has well faid, *^ Self-confcioufnefs is a 
difeafe." He might have added with equal truth, 
that felf-forgetfulnefs is not only among the 
beft fymptoms of a robuft and healthy nature, but 
may be clalTed among the rareft virtues— fo fel- 
dom is it feen, and fo difficult is it of attainment. 
To merge our being in another's is one ftep to- 
wards this defired end \ but alas, how many love, 
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^y or chiefly for the pleafure it brings to felf ; 
iDd then where is the felf-renunciating virtue? 
Sflfi incarnate and predominate, feems to be the 
natural fruit of our finful ftate. Were we with- 
out fin or difeafe, we fliould lofe our felf-confci- 
ouihe& and with it all felf-feeking, in its thoufand 
forms and difguifes; and then our will and God's 
will would be one, and our whole being would 
be one with him, as Chrift left us the injunftion 
to make it. By the difficulty we experience in 
forgetting ourfelves in others, we have a too ready 
gauge of the diftance which feparates us from this 
confummation of a Chriftian's life. Yet when we 
look at felf as the centre of life, our own indi- 
vidual work or pleafure as the fole obje(S); of ex- 
iftence, how flat, ftale and unprofitable this world 
and all it contains become. 



And to Sacrifice is added Mystery, in the 
Divine Economy. Thefe two elements are pri- 
mary and all-pervading. The one is the inner 
heart or fpirit, of that economy ; the other its outer 
veftment, interwoven with ftrange gifts of wifdom 
and of power. It is the veil of the temple guard- 
ing the inner fan£i:uary, the holy of holies, from 
all profanation and» defilement. Woe to thofe 
who feek to rend it, though it feem flight as gof- 
£uner ; or, with facrilegious hands to lift its folds 
and pais impure within ; for Sacrifice and Myf- 
teiy guard the gates of heaven. 

It has often been remarked that everything, the 
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commoneft and moft material or tangible to our 
fenfes, runs up into myftery the moment we 
purfue it with patient thought or earneft defire ; 
and l:his, whether we would trace it back to its 
fource, or forward to its ultimate refiduum. In 
chemiftry, how conftantly an illuftration of this 
truth is furnifhed. There, we come at laft, defpite 
of crucible and alembic with all their analytic and 
torturing power, to elementary bales, or com- 
pounds we are fain content to ftyle elementary 
bafes, in the abfence of all power to profecute the 
inquiry as to their ultimate elements further. 
Matter even in its coarfer forms mocks our 
clumfy efforts to wring its fecret out by analytic 
proceffes. It remains infoluble at the bottom. 
Again, if we turn to animate matter, how infcru- 
table is Life in all its forms, from the zoophyte to 
man ; here all inquiry is barred on the threihold. 
We may lay bare, with cruel and unfeeling liand, 
all its mechanifm, but the vital principle. Life 
itfelf, eludes our grafp, and leaves us fecc to fiice 
with Death and a blank negation ! But we may 
well be foiled with vitality, when the fimpler and 
groffer forms of inert matter, the firft rude and 
giant links of creation, the granite ribs and fkeleton 
of earth are given to our prying gaze, and yet 
baffle us for evermore. We fee fomething of the 
mechanifm, of the aggregation of parts, and fome- 
times why they are brought together. But geology 
has its abyfs of unfounded depths, as univerfsd 
nature in every fe£iion and department has its im- 
penetrable myfteries, giving to all our queries only 
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kws for anfwer j — laws which explain nothing but 

Aeir own refults, and are themfelves the greateft 

myftery. The veil is drawn backward a ftep, in 

conceffion to our earneft effort and unceafing 

payer ; but only to be mafled in heavier, darker 

Uds, acrofs the inner fan<Slum. 

If man would realize to himfelf how thoroughly 
both Sacrifice and Myflery interpenetrate, and 
fcrin efTential or integral parts of, the Divine Eco- 
nomy, let him try what real pleafure, beyond the 
toy loweft and moft tranfitory of animal nature, he 
oil fecure under conditions where either or both 
of thefe elements are excluded? On the other 
fide, we find abundant evidence that the more 
Mj they enter, the higher and more durable 
appears to be the refultant. Hence the fupreme 
charaAer of our religion, and the all-engrofling 
oature of its hopes, its joys, and its trials. If we 
flop to analyze the more grofs or purely fenfuous 
Ibrms of enjoyment, we foon fee that when the 
coirfe mind would ftrip thefe pleafures, more par- 
ticidarly attached to the animal organization, of 
both thefe charaders — Sacrifice for their attain- 
■KDty and a certain referve or Myflery in their 
ftnition-^how immeafurably they lofe, firfl in 
worth, and next in refinement and duration. 
Their limits, apart from the imaginative and 
ijiiritiial powers which fo readily mingle their 
dnniAers of illimitability and infinity, are indeed 
Cnxi reached. The mere animal powers are 
ediljr exhaufted and fatiated. It is only when 
dibciated with the immaterial parts of our nature. 
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always have this confcioufnefs of progrefe; it 
refts with us, for it is always in our power to 
make unceafing and true-hearted effort, and thh 
is the condition ofprogrefs towards the defired end ; 
the reward of the fervant with two talents, as of 
Jiim with ten ! It has been quaintly and beauti- 
fully remarked, by one of the older divines, that if 
two angels were fent on Earth from Heaven j the 
one to fweep a croffing, and the other to rule a 
kingdom, neither would feel a wifh to change 
with the other, fince both would equally know they 
were doing God's beheft and His appointed work, 
and it would be joy and honour enough to each to 
know this only. 

Let us ceafe then to bewail either the monotony 
of life, or its blank and feemingly aimlefs cha- 
rafter, Thofe who utter fuch complaints muft 
have failed to difcover its proper ufe, and miffed 
the true interpretation of the great law which lifts 
the burden, and unfolds the my fiery of life ! 




III. 

SACRIFICE AND MYSTERY. 



** The heart to foften and rejoice^ 
With found of a familiar voice. 
And that rebellious heart to teach, 
How far our Father's cares can reach, 
Giving each trial its compenfadon, 
Each grief its gentle confolation ; 
Who, when all found in gloom is fhrouded, 
When earth is drear and fkies are clouded, 
Bids the fwart veil divide, to throw 
A ray of funfliine down below, 
Making our very tears feem bright, 
As dew-drops in the morning light ; 
Tears which like fummer^s gentle rain, 
Frefhea the heart and cool the brain.** 

H. M. A. 



^ ACRIFICE is the fundamental myf- 
tery of all Religion, whether confi- 
dered as worfhip or as life.** ♦ So 
writes one, earnefl; in fpirit and pro- 
found in thought, who has devoted a life to the 
ftudy of fome of the great problems of Hiftory 
and Chriftianity, The idea of Sacrifice is fo 
much the natural and neceflary foundation of 
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every Religion, and every fyftem of Religkiia 
worfhip, that we find it by no means confined to 
the Scriptural Revelation, the Jewifh and Chrif' 
tian Difpenfations. It flands in both as the great 
central truth ; but in all Pagan forms of worflupi 4 
Hindoo, Greek, or Perfian, Negro, Papuan, or 
Californian, it alfo occupies the fame placci 
** The horrors and abominations, which the de- 
fire of efFe£ling the Sacrifice produced for infhuice 
in the fervice of Moloch, prove only how deeplf 
the fame is founded in human nature.'* The 
fpirit of facrifice feems to dwell in our commoa 
humanity as the interpreter between God and 
man, and to lie at the heart of that fyflem of Di- 
vine Government under which we live, interpene- 
trating the whole body of Nature. 

In Chrifl it was declared to be the comer flone 
of the Temple ; — made incarnate, and in a human 
form raifed high on the crofs that all men to the end 
of the world, might carry the image in their hearts ; 
might feel and know that it was Divine in its 
origin, and efpecially deflined to lead them to God# 
As, according to St. Paul, by no other name, in 
Heaven or Earth, we can be faved, fo by no other 
virtue except Sacrifice, can we redeem our live$ 
and bodies from the dominion of the lower prin- 
ciples and defires inherent in the complex nature 
of man. 

We have but to look around to fee that Sacri- 
fice enters as an effential element into all good 
things — that nothing truly good or durable is ever 
attained in life, either as regards this world, or (Hir 
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6r3y in the afcetlc*s fpirit — " when thou fafteft, 

do it with a cheerful countenance." Art and 

literature, and all thofe gentler graces of life which 

fpiritualize what would be otherwife fordid, or grofs 

and material in our daily exiftence, have their 

high vocation. They fpread a myftic veil over 

the lower defires and neceffities of our nature ; 

and leave the mind, like the furface of a clear 

mirror, unfuUied and bright, to refleft every ray 

of heaven's light which may defcend upon our 

path, unftained by the impure things flung acrofs 

its difk* It is true that in the far depths of a well 

we may from ixh imprifoned gloom read the ftars 

at high noon-day, and make to ourfelves the 

night which (hows them forth to man on the 

earth. But not fo were they intended to be looked 

upon. It is not by finking lower, but riflng 

higher than the furface of the earth, that we can 

catch the firft glimpfe of dawning light from 

the morning fun ; and that is the light given to 

men^to work out their falvation by. We muft 

labour as well 2s pray ^ and tread the well- ploughed 

field of thought fox the development of our faculties^ 

however ftrewn with flinty ftones or brambles, — 

to worfhip worthily. Yes, the final efTence of the 

Retributive Economy under which we are living 

is indee4 iacrifice and effort. And the befl that 

we have, can alone form acceptable offerings at 

God's altar. They mufl not be of things worth- 

lefe in our eyes, or even made fo in the eyes of 

others, by being trampled on until they have lofl 

all grace and frefhnefs. It is not a dead, but a 
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living, palpitating heart, which God requires; 
one with a full appreciation of all that He ha 
made beautiful and attra6live on earth, with a M 
confcioufnefs of life in every vein. Adive, not 
paffive,love and fervice, is what God now requires. 
They cannot fit at the feet of Jefus, who, like 
Martha, are *' cumbered with too much ferving," 
even though their intentions ' be praifeworthy ; 
but neither is the alternative the feclufion of a 
monk's cell, or gazing at the ftars of heaven 
from the depths of a well, and far removed ii'om 
all life's a£livities, in artificial darknefs or ifolation 
from our kind. Heaven were 'too eafily wonj 
were this the way for the cumulative confe* 
quences of the Law of Retribution to take eiFeS. 
The gates of Heaven, which once ftood open, now 
are clofed. But Heaven is ftill to be won ; it may 
be, a higher heaven than was firft afiigned to 
Adam, (this, the counterpart to what is penal 'and 
retributive for the firft tranigrefSons). But. only 
through the portals of facrifice and faith, " by 
violence " as Chrift has told us, and in the path 
of life's aftivities and duties, may we even draw 
near, ftill lefs make good our entrance there,' We 
muft earn our bread in the terms of the primeval 
curfe, by the fweat of our brow, and often be con- 
demned to eat it in forrow. On no other conditions 
is either the earthly or the heavenly Canaan to be 
obtained. 




IV. 

LAW OF RETRIBUTION, 

UNIVERSAL AND CUMULATIVE. 

**The great law of our lives is the Law of Retribution. The 
prefent is anfweiing for the paft, the future muft anfwer for the 
piefent. God*8 laws' cannot be violated with impunity; that 
which we fow we alfo reap. This in its various developments is 
the primal eiTential law of our being. The prefent charadler for 
good or evil is retributive of the paft. Each day lays up for the 
morrow a retribution which is abfolutely fure to come. It is alfo 
progreffive and cumulative, for the prefent character is the refult 
of all that is gone before." — On the Unity of God and other Subje&s^ 
ty W, G. Eliot J un. 

; HE great law of our lives is the Law 
of Retribution/' Perhaps there are 
few truths more difficult to con- 
travene, or lefs generally received. 
Let us inquire what are the evidences of the faft, 
and if it fhould appear that the exiftence of fuch 
a law is manifefted in every portion of our lives, 
^ving a charafter of its own to every hour, and 
with momentous and eternal refults ; we ihall be 
the better difpofed, as one confequence at leaft, to 
bear it in recolleftion ever after. 

The fame author truly obferves, that there is a 
kind of moral retribution which comes frpm the 
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application of the general law to our moral naturei C 
in the formation of chara£i:er. " By our manner 
of life,*' he continues, *' the foul is moulded into 
certain {hapes of beauty or deformity ; its capaci- 
ties enlarged or contraded ; its perceptions quick- 
ened or made dull ; its taftes purified or debafed; 
its inward life made heavenly or vile. We therefore 
fufFer retribution by what we are.** 

This is the moft common, and yet is it not the 
leaft noticed form of retribution ? It is alfo one 
of the moft terrible. It comes upon us in the 
moft ftealthy way, in the form of habits infenfibly 
grafted on our nature and fafhioned to our mode 
of life ; in which life these may be much that is 
both good and generous. , On thefe higher quali- 
ties our attention will be complacently fixed, to the 
exclufion of the infidious undergrowth that flowly 
but certainly is (hutting out the air of heaven, and 
weakening the vital fap which fhould nourifh a 
goodly tree to its full growth and development. 

Habit is the refultant of a law of periodicity, 
well known to the phyfiologift in his ftudy of the 
ordinary funftions of life, and conftantly before 
the phyfician in forms of difeafed a£tion. Inter- 
mittent fever is one of the moft familiar inftances. 
A perfon apparently well and ftrong, fits out on 
an autumnal evening, until he feels a chill and 
(hivers ; foon after he- fluflies with the hot ftagc 
of a fever, and finally feems, after a ftruggle, to 
throw off his ailment in a copious perfpiration. 
Twenty- four or forty-eight hours elapfe, and with- 
out any new exciting caufe,this law of periodiciqr 
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brings round the fame phenomena, proftrates him 
again with coUapfed features, to be followed by the 
fiune hot ftage of fever. It is enough to have been 
once the viftim to be ever after predifpofed and 
fpecially liable to attack, without further a<Si on 
our part. Thus is it with every moral evil that 
has ever afTailed our common nature. To be once 
marked with its brand, is to be ever after in 
danger of being claimed as a bondfman and flave. 
To have avoided or refitted the firft aggreffion 
would be generally comparatively eafy ; to refift a 
fecond or a third is more difficult ; and the diffi- 
culty goes on increaiing in a kind of geometrical 
progreffion with each fucceffive ftruggle, when this 
enemy to our health or our peace has had a firft 
fuccefs. Who fliall meafure by any arithmetical 
proceis the vaft acceffion of difficulty in fuch a 
warfare, when defeat ha^ become a habit, and 
the habit of years tells upon us with a ftrangely 
cumulative force. Here is a retribution for a paft 
weaknefs or fin, that might well deter the boldeft 
from taking the initiatory ftep in the downward 
and ever deepening defcent. It is well the fame 
law holds for ourfalvation 5 — the fame periodicity 
zSdng for good as for evil ; and thus a habit of 
refifhmce and viftory, is the beft promife of future 
conqueft. As our weaknefs increafes with our 
confcioufnefs of it and the fear of failure ; fo with 
fuccefs does our flrength and power to achieve 
further triumph. A habit of felf-denial and re- 
fiflance to evil fuggeftions may not be as eafily 
acquired as a habit of yielding to prefTure and 
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temptation, becaufe there is in tis a perpetual 
proclivity the other way; but once attained, it 
exercifes the iame determinate influence. In the 
firft inftance, a continual and ftrong exercife of the 
will may be required ; but in the end habit takes 
the place of a iiitSt adion of the Will, and we are 
relieved from the pain of a confcious effort and a 
continued ftruggle. All exertion of the Will, in 
the conftitution of man, is like the calling in of 
the fupreme executive power in a State ; a coftly 
and exhauftive neceffity ; brief and interrupted in 
operation, and provoking reaction in the ratio of 
the violence employed ; while Habit is gentle 
and continuous, requiring no eflFort or difplay of 
power, and caufing no recoil. It is doubly our 
intereft then, to eftablifh that habitual refpedl of 
the law, which in the individual as in the focial 
ftate, is the beft guarantee for ftability and peace. 
The writer of " Two Old Men's Tales" has truly 
faid, '' the ftoicifm of habit, is th^ only ftoicifm to 
be depended upon," in great things as in fmall. 
The danger of falling before any aflault, is the 
fum of weaknefs refulting from all the antecedent 
defeats and foregone defires, each accumulating 
force in a geometrical proportion, as compared 
with the fum of ftrength from previous vidlories 
and right defires. The balance, on whichever 
fide that may be, by a natural procefs, determines 
the refult. 

Thefe confiderations chiefly regard the indi- - 
vidual ; but the fentence paflTed on man for the 
firft tranfgreffion in Adam, was not lefs diftin<aiy 
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retributive and cumulative in its efFedl on the 
whole race. Every generation, that was born 
with the inherent proclivity to evil, was a frefli 
integer added to the fum total. Chriftianity en- 
larged the field by extending the penalty of (in to 
another life, and through all eternity, with an in- 
creafe of intenfity proportioned to the furpaiEng 
rewards promifed to thofe who ihould be faved. 
The cumulative character of the law affecting all 
mankind, receives its ultimate development in this 
laft difpenfation, and the mind of man can conceive 
nothing beyond. This law which interpenetrates 
the whole fabric, is curioufly apparent in fmaller 
things. The penalty of any neglefl to profit by 
an advantage placed by defliny within our reach, 
or to perform a duty when the obligation is laid upon 
us, is almoft invariably either irreparable lofs and 
injury, or, at fome future time, the neceffity of in- 
creafed labour and coft to obtain the fame refult, 
if not to avert fome penal confequence. * Time, 
the ancients reprefented with a lock of hair on the 
forehead only, to intimate that thofe who failed to 
feize him by it as he paflTed, would ever afterwards 
find only a bald head turned towards them. '' Take 
time by the forelock " has long pafled into a pro- 
verb 5 not merely becaufe it is the heji time, but 
becaufe it is often the only time that will offer. 
Fortune, it has been faid, woos all men once, but 
if rejefted, is wooed ever after in vain. All thefe 
common fayings point to the fame great truth 
exemplified in the lefTer details of life. If we 
afcend to higher things, we are told iii Genefis 

H 
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that Adam and Eve hid themfelves from the prep , 
fence of God in the garden, and the penalty of 
this rejection of man's higheft privilege, (to fivf 
in communion with God and in the confcioufiieft 
of the divine prefence) has been God's invifibilitjt 
He has been from that time a ^^Deus abfcomStuSf'*. 
hidden from our fight ; and Adam's pofterity have 
had to labour to fee God in the fpirit and with the 
eye of faith — not of flefh ; an effort requiring the 
exercife of his higheft faculties, freed from the 
blinding mifts of fenfe and fin — a hard talk to the 
heft of men. And thenceforth an aching void 
has been left in the heart, a ceafelefs craving after 
the fruition of what, originally, was a natural de* 
fire, with immediate fatisfa£tion attached to. it ; 
but has fince become an imperious want, only 
to be gratified by unremitting and coftly effort. 

By this we are kept in remembrance of a lofl 
privilege of ineftimable price, and it is defigned 
no doubt, to ftir up in our fouls adequate effort to 
meet the want, and fill the vacant heart with that 
which can alone fatisfy it. And the law is thus 
fulfilled ; that which once was eafy, has for our 
punifhment, becaufe unheeded, been made difficult 
and arduous to an immeafurable degree. Again, 
Scripture defcribes man in the garden of Eden, 
as fimply required to abftain from difobedience, 
and in one thing only, as the condition of tenure 
of that fair heritage. He had only a negative 
virtue to difplay, but, failing this, he and his de- 
fcendants after him, fo long as one fhall tread the 
earth, were condemned to render a£five obedienci^ 
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in one but in many things ; to keep the law 
;nce amidft a thoufand trials and tempta- 
Dm which he was once entirely exempt, 
fweat of his brow and the agony of his 
do and to fufFer evermore, is thus the pen- 
3rced upon all pofterity for man's firil 
Eon. 




DESPAIR AND PRESUMPTION. 



« O ! Thou that makeft free, 
From this foul flavery deliver me. 
Thefe clanking chains of care and grief unbind, 
Galling each fenfe, and weighing down the mind ; 
That mind with all its powers, by Th6e beftow'd, 
To Thee I fkin would dedicate, my God. 
Alas, the talent to thefe hands from birth 
Till now confign*d, lies buried in the earth ; 
No intereft haft Thou of Thine own, — and I, 
Of my life's charge, if queftion'd, no reply.*' 




^WO very dijffimilar writers — Carlyle, 
and Dr. Wilberforce — taking the 
Chriftian's battle of life as the fubjeft, 
have dwelt upon thefe different, and 
indeed oppofite dangers, with great force. Carlyle 
felefting David's example of crime, repentance 
and acceptance, as his text ; and Dr. Wilberforce, 
Balaam's half-heartednefs in God's fervice. Thefe 
are precifely the two dangers which feem moft 
eafily to befet the Chriftian's path ; defpair at 
perpetual failure, or, in the other extreme, pre- 
fumption that a half-hearted and imperfeft fervice 
will fuffice. Of David's fall, Carlyle writes: — 
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' On the whole, we make too much of faults, 
i details of the bufinefs hide the real centre of it. 
iults ? The greateft of &ults, I fhould fay, is to 
; confcious of none. Readers of the Bible, above 
J,one would think, might know better. David, the 
lebrew king, had fallen into fins enough, blackeft 
.limes, there was no want of fins. And there- 
upon the unbelievers fneer and afk, ^ Is thisyour man 
according to God's heart ? ' The fiieer, I muft fay, 
feems tomebut aihallowone. Whatare faults, what 
are the outward details of a life, if the inner fecret of 
it, the remorfe, temptations, true, often-baffled, 
never-ended ftruggle of it be forgotten ? ' It is 
not in man that walketh to diredl his fteps.* Of 
aD a(9s, is not for a man repentance the moft 
divine ? The deadlieft fin, I fay, were that fame 
fupercilious confcioufnefs of no fin, that is, death ; 
the heart ib confcious is divorced from fincerity, 
humility and &£t, is dead. It is pure, as dead dry 
fimd is pure. David's life and hiftory, as written 
fcMT us in thefe Pfalms of his, I confider to be the 
trueft emblem ever given of a man's moral pro- 
greis and warfare here below. All earneft fouls 
will ever difcem in it the faithful ftruggle of an 
earneft human foul towards what is good and beft. 
Struggle often baffled, fore baffled, down as into 
entire wreck ; yet a ftruggle never ended, even 
with tears, repentance, true, unconquerable pur- 
poie b^un anew. Poor human nature ! Is not 
a man's walking in truth, always that, a fucceffion 
of fiiults ? Man can do no other. In this wild 
element of a life he has to ftruggle, he has to 
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ftruggle onwards, now fellen, deep abafed ; and 
ever with tears, repentance, with a bleeding hieart, 
h^ has to rife again, ftruggle again ftill onwards. 
That his ftruggle be a &ithful, unconquerable one : 
— that is the queftion of queftions. We will put 
up with many fad details, if the foul of it were 
true. Details by themfelves will never teach u& 
what it is. 

^* That the ftruggle be true, unending, faithful 
to the heart. Yes, this is what God requires, and 
the confcience of man approves. This, nor more, 
may the beft of us hope to achieve, if fubjeded 
to fiery ordeal ; — and lefs than this is perdition. 
If the heart fail, we are loft. The Will may in-» 
deed be beaten down, fail us alas, in foreft need ; 
but the defire, the hope, and the wifh to be abU 
to will aright, — ^woe to us if that fail ; or, the effort 
for viftory. Undying effort amidft all the toils, 
the perils and temptations of this life of probation^ 
is the loweft condition of falvation. By fuch 
effort alone may Heaven be reached. Broken*" 
hearted and exhaufted, it matters little ; but with 
the ftruggle ftill maintained to our laft figh, the 
foul fhall fly upward in fpite of all the powers of 
Hell." 

But Carlyle avoids the real point at iffue. As 
the true love of God "cafteth out fear," {o^ 
ought it not to caft out fin, and render man 
incapable of (Committing it, in word, deed, or 
thought ? Incapable even of wifhing or defiring 
it,^^that is, of being tempted to commit a fin ? Is 
fuch love a$ this unattainable ? So it would feenu 
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Judging by the event, David had it not; for 
neither to (in nor crime was he a ftranger ; and if 
not the Pfalmift and Prophet King, whom God 
regarded with peculiar favour, then who may hope 
for fucce(s in die fame direftion ? Judging by the 
odftence of temptation (for how can this exift 
where there is no inclination or dejire for the 
thing offered ?) muft we not infer that Chrift, as 
man, bad it not, in the fenfe contended for, that 
19— as entirely cafting out evil proclivity and pre^ 
cbuUng all liability to fin ? * On the other hand, 
how can he be (aid to love God truly and entirely 
who is confcious of fome fecret attradion towards 
any kind of fin or evil, which, as fuch, he knows 
muft be abhorrent to Him he profefiTes to love 
and (erve? And if a man has not this entire 
love of God in his heart, how can he be faved^ 
wanting that which is the firft and chief condi^- 
tion? In this lies the true knot of the difficulty. 
All that Carlyle fays about the ineftimable worth 
of repentance, and the grievoufnefs of the fault of 
being unconfcious of any fin, is wholly befide the 
queftion, and leaves the real {(Tue untouched. 

Confidering the matter further, we find that 
much in the Gofpels and of the teaching of the 
Apoftles leads to the conclufion that we are never 
without fin, whatever may be the love of God in 
our hearts. " If we fay that we have no fin, we 
deceive ourfelves, and the truth is not in us," 
the Apoftle tells us. Then muft there always 

^ See Appendix C, page 55, on what are the conftituents of 
Temptation. 
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be proclivity to fome evil in our inmoft being, fide 
by fide with love. For where this is not, it is dilr 
ficult, as has been obferved, to fee how tempCa* 
tion can find vantage-ground or place for attack 
The love of God, and of evil, too, are they then 
wholly incompatible ? This is the queftion of 
queftions, on which the whole ifTue hinges; 
not that with which Carlyle concludes. If they 
are not eflTentially and altogether incompatible, all 
the reft is intelligible enough. If, on the contrary, 
they are; then the whole lapfes into darknefs and 
confufion ; with David's fihs and Chrift^s temp- 
tation in the wildernefs, rendering the darknefi 
only more drear and impenetrable. 

Certainly David's life, his ftru^les, fall, and 
earneft repentance, followed by a renewal of faith 
and hope — in like manner as the pardon of Mary 
Magdalene, and of the penitent thief on the crofe 
— may well be regarded as providentially defigned, 
in all ages to fave the confcience-ftricken, but re- 
pentant criminal from defpair. And this, whatever 
may be the difficulties fuggefted as to the moral 
procefs of regeneration taking place in the heart of 
the repentant, and the pardoned. 

Wilberforce takes up the fhield of truth, to ex- 
hibit another hiftory graven upon it, of a totally 
oppofite tendency ; fuggefting the poverty and 
worthlefTnefs of all effort, or facrifice, or worfliip, 
which is only half-hearted, which is not compktt 
and abfolute. To look upon the penitent finner 
on the crofs, and hear the folemn affurance given 
him of an entrance into Paradife, — may not the 
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greateft criminal take heart again, and fee fufEcient 
icafon for not defpairing ? But Wilberforce forces 
^ OS to turn, and look at the half-hearted Balaam, 
fe lolling to '' die the death of the righteous,'^ yet 
\^ utterly failing, becauie his whole heart was not in 
^ the prayer. Speaking of a Chriftian who defires 
much, and yet accomplifhes nothing, he fays : — 

" What elfe is his charafter than that of a half- 
hearted Chriftian ! He longs to die the death of 
Ae righteous, his heart kindles as he hears God's 
words, and, like Balaam, he can fpeak well of the 
things of God. Nay, it may be, he goes even 
fiirther ; he gives up fomething for God, he is not 
exa&ly what he would be if he did not believe in 
God and judgment j he refufes fome of the ' re- 
wards of divination;' he gives up fome of the 
honours, the gratification of fome appetites, fome 
advantages, fome ways of pleaiing himfelf, fome 
opportunity of fhining or of rifing in the world, 
fomething which has attra<5tions for him, but 
which he cannot enjoy without going dire£lly 
counter to the will of God ; for this open rebellion 
he is not yet ripe. 

•' Yet, in every fuch inftance, he makes an un- 
willingand a partial facriiice ; he keeps back feme- 
thing, he goes as near as he dares to fin, he wiihes 
that he could go &rther. He allows fome evil 
afiedion, fome unholy afFedtion, fome unlawful 
pradice, to abide within his foul. He is failing in 
his trial \ failing in fuch little inftances, perhaps, 
that he does not know what it is that he is doing. 
He looks, perhaps, to fome great facrifice which 
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he has made for right, to fome fignal inftfnce in 
which he fent back the world's meffengers, and 
refufed its bribes ; and he takes comfort from the 
view, though the evil remains in him ; though in 
little things and on fmaller occafions he is yielding 
to it ; though he longs, if he dared, to yield to it 
altogether. He is juft what Balaam was, an un- 
certain, irrefolute, wavering, half-hearted man, 
with many better principles and feelings, but, 
withal, with an undergrowth of evil which he will 
not utterly root out, and which therefore grows 
upon him and promifes too furely to choke all his 
nobler hopes, all his holier purpofes, and at laft to 
deftroy the very fpiritual life of his foul. 

** Giving to God our hearts and our afFeftions, 
this, and this alone, is truly to ferve Him. All 
partial facrifices fliort of this are but inftruments 
of felf-deftruftion, of felf-deception. To attain 
this is the very end of our being. For this were 
we born, for this were we redeemed . If we have 
not come to the folemn decifion of ferving Him 
with our whole hearts, and without refervation, 
all our life hitherto, as far as concerns its moft im- 
portant iffue, has been thrown away. For until 
this choice is truly made by us, our life is nothing 
better than a miferable felf-contradi<Slion. There 
can be neither plan, {hape, nor order, nor keeping, 
in the life of the half-hearted man. To love God, 
to ferve Him, this alone gives order, meaning, 
and bleffednefs to every feparate aft of our lives. 
The want of this makes the higheft afts of reli- 
gion utterly worthlefs and unmeaning, — in vain 
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we fay prayers, in vain we read God's Word, and 
hear it, in vain we deny ourfelves and faft, give 
alms and communicate, unlefs there be this one 
ruling principle governing our lives. And where 
this indeed is, the commoneft adlions become 
a6ls of Religion ; if they are done to pleafe Him, 
our little daily inftances of felf-denial grow into 
real facrifices; common offerings become true 
oblations ; not prayer only, and alms, and receiving 
the holy Eucharift j but every deed of kindnefs to 
a neighbour, nay, every meal, every adiion, all 
are holy things, fan<Slified by the wor4 of God and 
prayer ; all are the fruit of His Spirit, all are the 
reafonable fervice of a redeemed and renewed life* 
'' If we allow any one fin to continue, all our 
work is in viin ; all our other labours, all our reli- 
gious offices, all our prayers, are in vain, if we fuffer 
any fin to abide in our hearts. It is a poifon-root 
which will kill all the verdure of the foul. Here is 
where (o many fail. They are confcious of fome one 
evil which has fuch a hold upon them, that they 
cither do not ftrive againfl it at all, or ftrive faintly, 
and as thofe who expedl to be fubdued. They do 
not mean to give up all, far from it : they mean to 
be religious, and fo they pray, perhaps, and give up 
other things, and have religious feelings ; but they 
do not bring them to bear on this cherifhed form 
of evil, on their own weak point. Secretly they 
indulge the hope that this fin is rather more ex- 
cufable, becaufe in other things they are fo reli- 
gious. Thus they make their religion the cloak 
and excufe for fin, inflead of the means of deftroying 
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fin ; they would not dare to indulge it (o far, if they 
were not fo religious j if there was not (bme make- 
weight againft it of this fort ; fomething which 
makes it feem to them a lefs unreafonable expe£):a- 
tion, that they fliould die the death of the righteous. 

'* This is the very charafter of half-hea^tednefs j 
it matters not what the fin is, it may be Balaam's 
fin of covetoufnefs, or love of this world, or fen- 
fuality, or unkind and fufpicious tempers, or dif- 
honefly, or moral cowardice ; — but whatever it be, 
it is your deftrucSbion. .It is bringing all falfehood 
and contradiSion into your foul. If you are con- 
fcioufly allowing one fin to rule within you, you 
are turning all the reft of your religion into a 
poifonous narcotic, and a mother of hypocrify. 
The moft hopelefs of all charafters is that of him 
who (half confcioufly and to quiet confcience) has 
cultivated religious feelings as a fet-oiF againft his 
&ults, inftead of ufing religion as a means of cur- 
ing them." 

A true lefTon this, and full of inftrudlion to all 
men ; neverthelefs, the reafoning here adopted 
fuggefts more than one remark as to the necef- 
fity of fome limitation, perhaps, certainly of fome 
further elucidatioh, to prevent an utterly diftieart- 
ening efFed ; and the infidious approach of a feel- 
ing in the minds of many earneft Chriftians, very 
nearly akin to defpair. 

To ftigmatize as half-hearted, and utterly rejeft 
as worthjefs, all effort which fails in being continu- 
ous and fuccefsful to the end^ — is to condemn in the 
Chriftian nearly all that conftitutes the true battle 
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)f life. Alas for the majority of men, if this be 
I true reading ! '' An unwilling and partial facri- 
fice ** cannot indeed find acceptance, yet, even in 
the beft, how often muft facrifice and effort be of 
an imperfect charader, becaufe partial though not 
unwilling, and neither continuous nor wholly fuc- 
cefsful ! No doubt, if, while making efforts to 
keep God's law and do His will, we knowingly 
"go as near as we dare to fm," and wifli that we 
"could go further," the love of God in our hearts 
muft lack fomething effential. The love of that 
particular fin would feem, if not the predominant 
feeling, dangeroufly aSive— held more in check, 
it may be, by the fear, than the love of God. 
Such a ftate of mind we muft believe to be hateful 
to Him who is too pure and too holy to look upon 
fin ; and while confcious of this ftate, we muft 
knew our heart is not right towards Him. Our 
condition muft, on the contrary, be full of peril fo 
long as this lafts. That there is a confcious ftrug- 
gle within, may be the only true fburce or ground 
of confolation ; and not altogether to be trufted 
either, for it may ftill be the ftruggle not of the 
loving, but of the craven fpirit. Still there is this 
to be obferved, in reference to the conclufion 
drawn byWilberforce, when he fays that, until ''a 
choice has been truly made, and a folemn decifion 
taken " of ferving God ** with our whole hearts 
and without refervation, all our life has been 
thrown away." When the choice has been made 
in all earneftnefs and fincerity, and without any 
mental refervations ; that will not fave us from 
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perpetual conflift and ftruggle ; during which we 
ihall be more or lefs open to this ferious charge of 
half-heartedne(s, and all the reprobation attaching 
to it. Is not this fomewhat too much loft fight 
of by the writer, and is not the inevitable ten- 
dency of his argument to generate that difcou- 
ragement and cefTation of all effort which would 
be the moft fatal refult of all ? Are not thefc 
great fcriptural examples fpecially given us to pro- 
te£l fallen and erring man from this laft and worfl 
evil? Perhaps to the really earneft Chriftian, 
painfully alive to his own weaknefs and imperfed 
iervice, there is far greater danger of defpair, than 
the prefumption of over-weening confidence. In 
avoiding the one, let us not fall into the other. 

The conclufion to which this train of thought 
naturally leads, appears to be this. We muft in- 
deed have adopted in our hearts the governing 
principle of entire, and not partial or ftinted (er* 
vice, for our guidance in all the chances and 
changes of life ; even while forewarned by all paft 
experience in our own cafe, and that of others, 
that there may be times when we (hall be d&^ 
feated, and utterly fail to give efFefl to this prin- 
ciple, if fubjefted to fore trial or temptation. The 
prefcience or foreboding of this pofiibility may not 
juftly, certainly not always, be interpreted as the 
fure indication of half-heartednefs, or weaknefs of 
refolution. Otherwife there are fome, habitually 
diftruftful of themfelves, and unfanguine in tem- 
perament, who would be (hut out altogether from 
hope. Only when a foreboding, or a fear of pof- 
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fible failure, (a natural refult of over-anxiety as to 
the ifliie,) Ihould be made a pretext for Jirtving 
lefs earnejilyy or being fatisfied with lefs in attain- 
ment; only then does it become an alarming 
iymptom, and one that indicates fomething radi- 
cally wrong. Its true and falutary operation 
fhould be as a prefervative againft defpair, or too 
great and enervating difcouragement. A reaibn 
for ** taking heed left we fall," and of ** working 
out our falvation in fear and trembling," know^ 
ing of what duft we are made, and of what in- 
firmity of purpofe and terrible proclivity to evil in 
a thoufand (hapes the moft devQut may at times 
be painfully confcious. 

Again, the fame writer continues, *' If we 
allow any one fin to continue, all our work is 
vain." This Ihould furely be written, **If we 
willingly^ deliberately^ and deftgnedly allow any 
one fin to continue." It is not the continuance of 
fin which damns — or who fhall be faved that is 
born of woman ? — ^but the wilful, determined con- 
tinuance, and the abfence of all earnejt or honeji 
effort to eradicate the fin. It is the falfe depen- 
dence on good deeds and religious fentiment as a 
fet-ofFor balance againft perfiftentevil ; — as though 
in Heaven's high couft of appeal, a debtor would 
be allowed to plead a balance of good and evil in 
the general account of a life. Nothing can be 
more unfcriptural, nothing more fatal, than fuch 
an idea. No debtor and creditor account can be 
brought into court ; no iflue determined by a ba- 
lance. The fpirit that would fay, or does in efFeft 
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fay, in the heart, '* Give me, Lord, to enjoy tiui 
one fin, (is it not a little one ?) and I will ferf# 
Thee in all elfe truly and faithfully all the days ill 
my life," is loft, fo long as that defire has anf 
power or influence. This, perhaps, is the mot 
dangerous of all errors and delufions ; and henof , 
againft it more efpecially, one of the moft eoh. 
phatic of Chrift's denunciations appears to havtf 
been levelled, — ^^ Verily I fay unto ye, that hd' 
who is guilty of the leaft of thefe is guilty of all,* 
It is this imperative demand for guiltleflhefs ^^nl 
the leaft of thefe," taken in connection with die 
manifeft incapability of any of human race being 
" without fin," which makes the difficulty, by ail 
apparent irreconcilability between the conditions jf 
falvatioriy and the neceffary and declared conStim^ 
of humanity. But the guiltleflhefs infifted upoa 
in the paiTage cited from the Gofpels, has it not 
obvious reference to a confenting will to defigneA 
evil ? In which cafe the contradi(^ion difappeark 
When we defign mifchief wilfully, or with fore- 
thought commit a fin, though the leaft in all thd 
catalogue, then are we guilty of all ; for our heart 
muft be wrong towards God. A creed that wouU 
preclude all hope of falvation in thofe who are 
confcious of finful defires fpringing up unbidden 
in their hearts,* and of a ftill fmouldering fire 
living in their frame, defpite all efforts to extin* 
guifh it utterly — that is, all the effort they find 
themfelves able to make, in order to conform 

* See Appendix C, page 55. 
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their heart and a£):ions to the will of God, and in 
obedience to His Law — muft of neceffity involve 
fome fallacy; and one certainly of a very mif- 
chievous tendency. 

If we are fo conftituted that, as defendants 
from Adam, we muft neceiTarily inherit a flnfiil 
nature, — 2. permanent proclivity to fin as long as 
life (hall exift in this frame ; then no man can be 
wholly free from its efFedls, Notwithftanding the 
countervailing inheritance from Chrift of a defire 
and a regenerated capacity for the oppofite, the 
Chriftian will flill be confcious of a ftru^le, and 
a conflid, never ending, between the two antag- 
oniftic elements of his human nature. And yet 
may he not hope for falvation, and forgivenefs for 
his daily trefpafTes ? In fome difcourfes lately pub- 
lifhed by the Rev. C. P. Reichel, on the Lord's 
Prayer, the inconfiftencies and contradidlions in 
our life have been rightly interpreted as the conflid 
between two natures not only tieftined to be co- 
exiftent, hut fpecialfy conjUtuted to be fo. Salvation, 
he reprefents, ** in fo far as it confifts in a removal 
of the guilt of man's inherited corruption, extends 
to all ; but what is partial in the difeafe is alfo partial 
in the remedy. As there is a wide difference be- 
tween that fmfulnefs which is common to all, 
by virtue of their common defcent (a never-failing 
proclivity to evil), and which attaches alike to the 
moft determinately vicious, and the moft endea- 
vouringly righteous, as there is a wide difference 
between the common and general fmfulnefs, and 
thofe wilful and deliberate tranfgrefjions which re* 
I 
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fult from a deliberate yielding to the worfe natunk 
we have inherited %. fo is there a wide difFerence : 
between that remi/Iion which extends to all merelf 
inherited finfulnefs, and that favour which is givea 
to thofe who deliberately yield to that better 
nature which Chrift has introduced into mankindii 
The adis of Adam and of Chrift extend re- 
fpediively to every individual of our race : eveiy 
human being has a iinful nature, by natural de- 
fcent from Adam, the firft trahfgreflbr, the whole 
neceflary efFe(^s of which are neutralized and 
made good by Chrift's atonement; but further 
than this the general efFefts of the reparation 
made by Chrift do not extend. If we knowingly 
and wilfully choofe rather to comply with die 
iinful nature we have inherited from Adam, than 
with the new nature introduced by Chrift ; if we 
choofe rather to conneft ourfelves with Adam's 
fin, than with Chrift's reparation, we cannot 
complain if that reparation be finally loft to us." 

"And, indeed, does not the very fadl that 
Chrift has made a reparation for Adam's fin, and 
all thofe confequences thereof which are either 
involuntary or are repented of— does not this very 
faft exclude from mercy all who flight that re- 
paration by making the fimilitude of Adam's fin 
their own voluntary choice ? The Apoftle rc- 
ftrifts the profpeft of a happy immortality to thofe 
who, inftead of indulging the corrupt nature 
tranfmitted from the firft, yield to the better 
nature imparted by the fecond Adam ! As there- 
fore only they are loft who give them/elves up of 
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fit purpofe to follow AdanCs fin^ fo only they are 
laved who give themfehes up of fet purpofe to follow 
CbriJPs righteoufnefs^ throughout all the various 
degrees of ignorance and enlightenment." 

" What is the nature of the change which the 
Saviour (John iii. 2, 3) calls a new birth, and 
St. Paul, a new creation ? (2 Cor. v. 17.) In our 
natural ftate we fufFer efpecially from three de- 
feds : — from want of knowledge, want of will,* 

• We fpeak of the will : but what the Will is, confHtutes in 
idelf one of the hardeft metaphyfical and pfychological problems 
to folve. In the laft refort the Will muft be held to be the ex- 
preffion of what the heart, the whole man, defires moft at the 
moment of a^on. We often z6t againft our confcience, our 
icaibn, and judgment ; but, ftridly fpeaking, can we ever be faid 
to z€t againft our fFlllf We fometimes to/7/ to do right when our 
(ecret defin is to do wrong ; but even then muft there not be co- 
eziftent a defire alfo to a£t rightly, and one which, in efFedt, muft 
be ftronger than the oppofing defire, of which we may be perfeftly 
confdous ? The refult in this cafe would then be the final ifiue of 
a ftniggle between two confii^ing defires. So may there not thus be 
m true lore of God prompting to right aftion, co-exiftent with a 
defire, that is, a love, for things evil and forbidden, creating the 
true battle of life ? Is this life-long ftruggle not that of a foldier 
devoted to his general or his fovereign j — willing, nay, anxious to 
do battle in his caufe \ voluntarily and deliberately engaging in his 
ienrice, and enrolling himfelf in his army ; — yet ever and anon 
liable to be overcome by temptation, fometimes abandoning his 
poft, or difregarding his orders j and ftill invariably repenting his 
difgracefiil lapfe, and praying to be reftored to his place in the 
nuiks of the fiiithful, willing to accept the puniihments afiigned 
ibr his fiiults ; and in thofe ranks willing thereafter to battle, and 
die if occafion require it, to prove his undiminiihed loyalty, and 
redeem as beft he may an irrevocable paft ? Do not David's, and 
Peter's hiftory, Solomon's life, his idolatry, and hundred con- 
cubines, Mary Magdalene, and the penitent thiefs lives, with 
their conclufion^-each and all point to the fame momentous trvth, 
that even faltering foldiers and erring fervants, fuch as thefe were, 
(hall be allowed to return to their duty ; on the one condition of 
tarmfiy true, and lofting repentance, to be enrolled among the faith- 
ful, and to redeem the paft by loving and perfiftent efforts, though 
varying degrees of fuccefs may attend them in the battle of life? 
See alfo. Note B, Appendix to EJfay on Life's Progrejs and Jnfiu- 
tnce^ p. 53« 
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and want of power, to do what is right." "Wc 
may have both the knowledge and the will (de- 
fire ?) to do that which is right in very high degree, 
with very little of the power." 

** To conceive this, we muft conceive that the 
implanting of the new nature in the regenerate 
does not at once deftroy the old : that the two 
natures exift together in the Chriftian, and that 
the ftruggle between them is not ended, die 
vidiory of the one over the other is not complete, 
till death releafes us from that body which is the 
very ftronghold of our natural corruption. Now 
the influence of our body is particularly felt in our 
actions, becaufe they practically require its inftni- 
mentality : and it therefore contracts our power of 
performing what is right, much more than either 
our knowledge of it or our inclination for it. 
Hence, St. Paul, defcribing the ftruggle between 
the two natures which co-exift in every Chriftian, 
until death frees him from the one, with the 
deepeft truth reprefents our inclination as neu- 
tralized by our inability. 

** * For that which I do I allow not : for what 
I would, that do I not ; but what I hate, that do I. 
If then I do that which I would not, I confent 
unto the law that it is good. Now then it is no 
more I that do it, but fin that dwelleth in me. 
For I know that in me (that is, in my flefh] 
dwelleth no good thing : for to will is prefeni 
with me ; but how to perform that which is gooc 
I find not. For the good that I would I do not 
but the evil which I would not, that I do.' (Rom 
vii. 15 — ig.) 
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"For that this paffage defcribes the ftate of 
man, in fb far as he is aftually under the renewing 
influence of the Holy Spirit, is decided by the 
words which follow in the 22nd verfe, * I delight 
in the law of Grod after the inward man.' For 
the inward man is nothing but the new creature, 
the new-implanted, never-dying nature, the regen- 
erated will. Two oppoiite principles are therefore 
ftruggling in every Chriftian, the viftory of one 
of which^ though aiTured, is flowly and painfully 
achieved. All the fins of omiffion and commiffion 
which we incur during the progrefs of this ftrug- 
glc, provided only we truly and heartily repent, 
God engages to forgive, by the very feft of the 
exiftence of that flruggle. It refls upon the fadl 
that God, who hath begun, will not abandon." 

Nothing can well be clearer, or more to the 
purpofe than this : and very little remains to 
be added on thefe momentous queflions, or the 
general bearing of the fadb. It has been faid that 
" the aflFedions are fo clofely connefted with the 
will, that, for all practical purpofes, they may be 
coniidered as identical;"* but it is neceiTary to 
bear in mind that there may be two contend- 
ing and wholly irreconcilable affedions; their 
being irreconcilable by no means involving incom- 
patibiUiy in the fenfe of co-exijience. Contending 
defires thus arife, and the refult is either a neu- 
tralized—that is a paralyzed — will^ or perpetual 
contradidion and inconflftency. How many la- 
bour under the thraldom of a vicious habit, who 

• " PhUofophy of the Plan of Salvation," by E. Walker. 
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contend againft it, who feel it is wholly incom- 
patible with fome other defire or aflFediion, and 
yet, day after day, fall before the ftrong temptSK 
tion ! Take one of the moft common and fatal 
-T-drink — the habit of intoxication. An infirmity 
of will refults which in reality conftitutes a phafe 
of infanity and difeafe, though not generally fo coo- 
fidered. The viftim may really have ftrong 
aiFediion for wife or children ; know^ and bittirlj 
regret^ the ruin he brings upon them, and the 
daily mifery ; yet the defire for the wonted ftim- 
ulus over-rides all other confiderations. The 
two cannot be reconciled ; — but they are co- 
exiftent in the fame individual. It may be fiud, 
fuch a man may not be without fome fort of 
afFe£lion for his family ; but he manifeftly kva 
his wine better. Is it quite certain, however, that 
this is the true folution ? Something which 
predominates at the moment no doubt muft be the 
deciding motive or cauje of conduft which the 
confcience condemns, and the heart ever after 
forely repents. And the will in fuch a cafe muft 
be confenting. But how ? — There is a confent 
due to weaknefs and want of power to refift, as 
well as to depravity, and they are not identical. 
As the timid or the weak may be intimidated into 
compliance by force, they lack courage to refift^ 
or under fufFering they find no Jirength to go on 
enduring^ as he who confefles, under the agonies of 
the rack, whatever his torturers defire ; fo may 
the will be majiered by imperious defire ; and the 
power of refiftance be exhaufted by the perpetual 
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flrain upon the fibre of the brain, of impulfes and 
paffions having reference more to the animal 
dian the fpiritual nature. There is fomething in 
the phyfical organization, and the terrible force of 
habit, in the law of periodicity attaching to the 
flay and funSfions of all the bodily organs^ which 
has be to taken into account, if we would arrive 
at the whole truth, and go to the bottom of the 
queftion. When the drunkard returns to the 
fatal poifon that he knows is deftroying his health, 
ruining his profpe(^s, and carrying mifery into his 
home — fully confcious of all the damning con- 
fequences to body and foul — to him and to ^11 
that belong to him, to wife and children, — who, 
fot though he be, ftill has fome afFeftion for them — 
what is it that drags this man — an unwilling 
riSdm to the flaughter ? At firft it may have 
been a thoughtlefs or idle feeking of pleafant com- 
pany, the gratification of the palate with the 
fiiditioufly created, but very real delirious fort of 
pleafure which a man feels during the procefs of 
getting drunk, through all the earlier ftages. It 
may have been, as Johnfon fuggefled, the defire 
to efcape the prefTure of fome grinding evil or 
fenfe of pain, moral or phyfical ; and even, at the 
price of becoming like a beafl, to lofe *' his fenfe 
of moral exiflence as a man." But what may 
have led him to the firfl indulgence, and that 
which afterwards drives him with fcorpion whips 
to the (hambles — looking hideous at him even 
when it puts on a guife of lure — are very different 
things. Once he was the mailer, now he is a 
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flave. His will is bondfman to this luring 
fiend, and thefe organs of flefh and blood have 
become depraved in their functions and adlions, 
and loft all healthy inftinf):. They clamour for 
an indulgence vt^hich is deftroying both them 
and the man they were intended to fuftain. 
He finds the fangs of a ferpent fixed upon his 
entrails, and rending the cerebral fibre by the 
tenfion kept up. Only another dofe of the banc 
can loofen the grip for a time, or rid him tem- 
porarily of his fenfe of fuffering and degradation. 
The moral nature may ft niggle and proteft, but 
the whole power of refiftance left is borne down 
by the periodic return of an hour for torture 
— the very anticipation of which fcares fleep from 
his eyelids, as from the vi(^im of the inquifition 
only refpited from the rack, and again ft which he 
feels himfelf all powerlefs to contend. This, 
the loweft and coarfeft form of a vice, is taken 
merely as an illuftration ; for there are moral ex- 
citements, fuch as gambling, which take the fame 
fiital hold, and draw ftrength from the fame habit 
of indulgence and law of periodicity. A time 
comes when the laft hope is gone of ever being 
emancipated from the thraldom in which the will 
18 bound ; all effort to refift is abandoned in def- 
pair ; and a deep confcioufnefs of impotence is 
all that is left. This is the cumulative and retri- 
butive penalty of the firft tranfgreffion of law, 
and all fucceeding infra(^ions in the fame direc- 
tion. 

In thefe later ftages, efpecially when the vice is 
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One of debauchery and drunkennefs, which de- 
finoys the animal Jiru£fure as well as the moral 
finfey it would feem a blafphemy to talk of the 
Love of God furviving in the heart. Every 
fenfe is dulled, when not irritated into madnefs 
under fome fiery ftimulus. But in early periods, 
when the inordinate or iinful defire is being pre- 
cipitated into a(^ion and definite fhape, and 
only gradually hardening into habits, there is 
doubtlefs in moft cafes, if not in all, a ilruggle to 
eicape the toils of the hunter. And he who, 
confcious of the effort, deliberately fets himfelf 
to make it, and yet in the end commits the fin, 
muft he be held more to defire the forbidden 
fruit than the approval of Him whofe law he 
violates in the ad ? It does not prove, at all events, 
that in his inmofl heart there is no reverence^ no 
love. We have Divine authority for the fa<ft that 
the fpirit may be willing when the flefh is weak. 
Again, " to will is prefent with me, but how to 
perform that which is good I find not; and 
the evil which I would not that I do." The 
" flefli and the devil" prove too powerful for thofe 
who do not cultivate a habit of reftjiance to their 
evil promptings. And with the befl, the Chrif^ 
tian's life is flill a never-ending flruggle for purity 
unattainable, and that perfe£t confiflency in 
thought and a£tion which it were perfection to 
realize, and certain perdition not to ftrive for 
evermore, in all fincerity and eameftnefs of pur- 
pofe. 
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li INCE this Eflay was written, an article regard- 
ing Temptation in relation to the problem dif- 
cufTed in it (the oppofite poles in a Chriftian 
ftruggle), has appeared, in the ** Weftminfter 
and Foreign Review." It is a Review of ** Sermons, by 
the late Mr. Robertfon,^* and has fuch a dire£l bearing on 
the fubjeft, that a few paflages, both from the Sermons 
and the " Review," may ftill further tend to elucidate the 
very difficult queftions involved. 

The Eighth Sermon, on Heb. iv. 15 : — " In all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without fin," defines in what fin 
confifts. 

** In every aft of fin there are two diftinft fteps : there is 
the rifing of a defire, which is natural, and being natural is 
not ivrong : there is the indulgence of that defire in for- 
bidden circumftances ; and that is fin. Let injury, for ex- 
ample, be inflifted, and refentment will arife. // m»fi 
arife fpontaneoufly. It is as impoflTible for injuftice to be 
done, and refentment not to follow, as it is for the fleih 
not to quiver on the application of intenfe torture. There 
is no vice in this ; but let refentment reft there, left it pafs 
into, not juftice but revenge, left it fmoulder in vindi^Hve 
feeling, till it becomes retaliation, for then natural feeling 
has grown into a tranfgrefiiion.^^ 

" Some," fays the Reviewer, " who think they glorify 
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God, by exaggerating what they terra the corruption of his 
Qtatures, will call this PelagianJfm : it is, however, very 
anadi like common fenfe; and may be iheltered, at all 
events, behind the feven-fold fhield of Bifhop Butler.** 

When the preacher fays, however, it is as impoifible to 
prevent refentment following a fenfe of injury as the flefh 
from quivering mider torture, it may be neceflary to bear 
in mind that, even over the living fibre of nerve and mufcle, 
fi) wonderful is the power given to the moral agency of the 
<un// over all that is of the flefh, that men and delicate 
¥romen, too, have met torture without giving outward 
^a of agony. Applying this fame power to the mani- 
fefbition of natural defires, may we not fupprefs their im- 
pulfe to take definite form, and never let them come to the 
birth ? And is not this, wherever their legitimate gratifl- 
cation is knovm to be impoffible, the real tajk of the 
Ckri/Hau ? It may not be enough, luhen they arife^ to 
control and fubje6t them to the point of ina6lion. The 
aim of every one mufl be, if poffible, to prevent their at- 
taining a fubftanti*ve extftencey for which, in our Saviour's 
words, '' Prayer and fafling ** may be eflential as auxili- 
aries. 

In the following pafTages, both of preacher and reviewer, 
one may more entirely agree. 

*' Sin is not a real thing* It is rather the abfence of 
finnething — the will to do right. It is not a difeafe or 
taint J an a6hial fuBflance proje6ied into the conflitution. 
^M, therefore y is not in the appetite ^ but in the abfence of a 
cnUrolUng ivill," 

A will, that is, to prevent the illicit or inordinate indul- 
gence of the appetite. The Reviewer remarks, on this 
paflage :— 

** He then proceeds to contrafl this with the fiate of 
Chrifl I and to fhow, that his finlefTnefs confifled, not in 
the abfence of the natural appetites of mind and body — 
not in a9a6tU, but in the perfe£^ command exercifed over 
them by his will.** 

Then again, the Preacher : — 

" Remember this. For the way in which fome fpeak of 
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the finleflhefs of JeAis, reduces all his fufFering to p 
pain ; deflroys the reality of temptation \ reduces thai 
ous heart to a pretence ; and converts the luhoU of* 
tory into a mere fi6Htious drama, in which fcenes < 
were reprefented, not felt." 





VL 

INFIRMITY OF WILL AND 
INSANITY, 




[ABITUAL infirmity of will, and In- 
finity, are aim oft convertible terms. 
Horace was right : — *' Ira /urar 
hrgvis eji" Anger is but fliart mad- 
nefs — a brief infanity in the trueft fenfe j be- . 
caiife, for the time, all control is loft. So he 
is of tinfound mind, who labours under an inca- 
pability of exercifing his will to reftrain himfelf, 
be it for a longer or ftiorter period, from the 
cocmniffion of a£ts which he knows to be repre- 
hcnfible, and which be would defire to avoid, if 
iic felt he had the power. That there is fuch 
a ftate~i that men and women both exift in this 
Ixmen table ft ate, knowing the right and choofing 
the wrong, is matter of univerfal experience ; but 
fuch a perfon is not of unfound mind, in a fenfe 
which, according to the legal definition, would 
exempt him from refponfibility for his ads, be- 
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caufe fully confcious of the evil confequences 
which may follow, and the diftin£l:ion between 
right and wrong. Infantty^ either in a legal or a 
popular acceptation, is that ftate of mind which 
confounds right and wrong, and cannot dtflingidjk 
the one from the other. We obferve perpetually in 
our courts of law, a tehdency to extend the limto 
within which legal irrefponiibility fhould be ac- 
knowledged ; and to place a number of cafes 
under the category of ^^ Moral Infanity^^ as diftin- 
guiflied from thofe fuppofed to be the refult of 
ftrudtural changes from difeafe. Neither phyfician 
nor lawyer, however, can fupply any means of 
accurately determining where the one ends and 
the other begins. As Sir Benjamin Brodie has 
truly obferved, in his " Pfychological Inquiries," 
although the fubjedt is one of great importance as 
it afFedts fociety at large, and there is a necefltoy , 
for not confounding mifchievous or ahfurd propefir 
ftties^ however ftrong, with aftual infanity ; yet 
there is no broad line by which the former can 
always be diftinguiflied from the latter. Righdy 
again, he infifts : — " The exiftence of illufions is 
not, in every inftance, to be regarded as juftifying 
the plea of want of refponfibility ." And for this 
reafon, among others, to which Sir Benjamin re- 
fers, that illufion, real enough in itfelf does not 
neceffarily imply the abfence of a confcioufiiefi 
of evil confequences to themfelves or others, from 
any given line of conduft, nor the incapability of 
being influenced by them. In fuch cafes, it is the 
fear of confequences which fupplies not only the 
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eft fafeguard againft vicious indulgence, to the 
wejudice either of. the individual or his fellows ; 
ind to take this away, therefore, by recognizing 
their irrefponfibility, would be as abfurd as dan- 
gerous, for it would deprive the unhappy fubjeds 
of fuch illuiions, or vicious propenfities, of the 
only remaining check. Even with thofe who are 
mjime^ in the fulleft fenfe of the word, the fear 
of punifliment will, in the great majority, fupply 
them with a power of falutary control over their 
wrn afts not otherwife poffefled, and when no- 
Aing eUe will. Where the brain is weak or dif- 
cafixl, it is not necefTarily incapable of perform- 
ing, more or lefs perfeftly, and in varying degrees 
of completenefs, its feveral funftions, as the in- 
ftrament of the mind and the feat of confciouf- 
nefi, both in a perceptive and moral point of view. 
It aiay ftill, though greatly marred in its powersy 
kave the fubjedt open to the influence of emo- 
tional ftimuli and moral impreflions ; not always 
b the fame degree, but, to fome extent, in all 
dates fhort of a paroxyfm of raving madnefs. 
Nfay, more than this, fadts familiar to all phyfl- 
rians whofe pradtice lies much with the infane, 
eave no doubt of a ftate of the cerebral organ 
sjdfting, which a late phyfician of experience* 
nuch infifted upon as j unifying his theory of the 
nrain being not fimply one organ (as every one 
mows it is double in its ftrudlure), but that each 
lalf, feparately, was capable of performing all the 

• Dr. Wigan, " On the Duality of the Bram." 
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fundions of the two combined ; and ofien did fi 
perform them^when the fellow-organ was difeaiedi 
exercifing, in that cafe, a conftant and wauhfid 
control over the morbid impulfes or aberrations rf ' 
the other. Only when thefe impulfes becamei 
from increafed ftimulus, internal or external, b 
ftrong as to overmajler and exhauji the controlling 
power of the former would the outward a^ of 
infanity be manifefted. There are many perfooi 
of weak brain and ftrong paffions, or morbid fuf* 
ceptibilities, tp be met with in every-day life, who 
go about their affairs and give no ftartling evi* 
dence of irrationality, unlefs circumftances calcu- 
lated to roufe thefe fufceptibilities fhould occur s 
but they then give utterance to the moft abfurd or 
violent expreiCqps, and declaim in an exaggerated 
and altogether irrational way againft perfons or 
things. If any evil fpirit, an lago or a Caffio, de- 
fires to draw advantage from the known weakne6 
of fuch a man, under certain ftimuli or provoca- 
tions, and watches his opportunity to goad on his 
victim beyond his powers of endurance, he may 
calculate with a dire certainty upon a time arriv- 
ing when all power of control will utterly break 
down, and the wildeft excefs may follow. The 
late Grand Duke Conftantine of Ruffia has often 
been referred to, in various memoirs and works, 
as affording a fignal example of a man ever liable 
to be laftied, by ill-difciplined paffions, into a ftate 
of ungovernable frenzy. In lefler degree only, 
but precifely identical in kind^ are the inftances 
obfervable, from day to day, in fociety, and ftill 
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more in domeftic circles, where the reftraints on 
outward expreiEon are leflened. How conftantly 
do we fee men and women both, under fome mo- 
mentary contradiftion or excitement, ** thrown 
off their guard," as the popular inftinft has graphi- 
cally defer i bed it, fay or do things which " will be 
company for them on fleeplefs nights and anxi- 
ous days, throughout a large part of life." As 
the author of " Companions of my Solitude " has 
equally well faid, in fpeaking of fome fmall or 
momentary inadvertence, a man may *' get en- 
tangled in a web of adverfe circumftances " — 
fome thoughtlefs word or aS of impatience — ^that 
may form, ever after, a motto for his life. 

Whether men have a brain, therefore, one and 
indivifible, though moulded as 2i double organ^ or are 
liable to have either fingly or jointly, in varying 
degrees, more or lefs difeafed or impaired in power, 
and influencing each other, may be matter of dif- 
cuiEon ; but we cannot avoid the conclufion, that 
the fafts which come under daily obfervation very 
ftrongly corroborate the latter hypothefis, as fatif- 
faftorily explaining numerous pfychological phe- 
nomena which muftotherwife remain inexplicable. 
And, as regards the clafs of cafes referred to, of 
" moral infanity," in which, it is affumed, the dif- 
eafe is rather in the percipient principle, than in 
the material ftrufture, Sir Benjamin Brodie, in an- 
other place, remarks with much truth : — " We 
are very far from being warranted in afferting that 
the one indivifible percipient and thinking being, 
which each of us feels himfelf to be, may not be 

K 
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in itfelf liable to changes, independent of any pre- 
vious change in the material ftru£ture with which 
it is aflbciated." 

The great praftical queftion for focietjr, and 
one of deepeft intereft to every individual member 
whofe welfare, happinefs, or liberty and life taxf 
all be affedted by the concludons arrived at, is a 
very clearly defined one. In what fhall infanitjy 
that carries with it irrefponfibiltty^ be held to con- 
fift ? and where (hall the line be drawn that fliall 
enable us to diflinguifh between fuch evil propen- 
fity and infirmity of purpofe or power of will as 
leave the fubjeftof it helplefs under perfiftcntand 
vehement impulfes, to aft contrary to the didatcs 
of confcience and merely fuch vicious infirmity 
as requires to be ftimulated by the terror of pu- 
nifliment ? If fuch incapacity of will be conge- 
nital and dependent (as idiotcy or any other im- 
paired power) upon conformation; or,fubfequently, 
upon difeafes and changes of ftrufture, it is obvi- 
ous that there would be as much injuftice in hold- 
ing fuch a being refponfible as in punifhing one 
confefledly infane, without any confcioufnefs of his 
ftate. The confcience, in fuch a cafe, only ren- 
ders the condition of the objeft more pitiable, as 
carrying with it a perpetual punifliment. And 
who can venture to fay that the ftate of para- 
lyfed will referred to may not, in like manner as 
a paralyfed limb, be contingent on fome ftruftural 
or flinftional caafe, over which the patient has 
juft as little control ? Even in thofe cafes, and 
they are numerous, where the refult is clearly 
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aceable to the indulgence of a vicious habit, fuch 
s drinking, for example ; and which it might, at 
ne period^ have been quite within the power of 
he now helplefs fot to have refifled and broken ; 
when this ftage has been reached, there is no more 
power — or, there nvay be no more power — than 
in either of the two former fuppofitions. It is 
very true that, -where vicious indulgence leads to 
its kft refult, we are difpofed to regard any punifli- 
ment that may be awarded as but the juft penalty 
of a cumulative kind which the Nemefis of retri- 
bution inflids. , But the proof that, to mankind 
in general, fomething more is held defirable, in 
cafes coming under the category, than evidence 
that they had the power of diftinguiffiing right and 
wrong and eftimating the confequences of their 
ttds, is to be found in the reludtance of juries to 
infli<St the laft penalty of the law on criminals, in 
whofe defence it is fliown that the motive for the 
commiffion of an offence or a crime was fo difpro- 
portioned to the a(S, and the danger attending it 
fo certain, that no fane man, having any control 
over himfelf, could be fuppofed capable of like ac- 
tion. At the fame time, both in the hefitation 
and the contradiftory verdifts, we fee alfo evi- 
dence of the confcioufnefs of a terrible danger to 
(bciety, if infirmity of will, the firft of a long 
courfe of vicious licenfe and voluntary abftinence 
firom virtuous effort, were held to form any plea 
for mitigation, much lefs for acquittal, when legal 
ofFence or crime has followed. 

Of the two evils, it will, no doubt, always ap- 
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pear the leiTer that a man who becomes the per- 
petrator of a crime, becaufe unable to reiift the 
vicious impulfes of his nature, (hould forfeit hn 
life, or be incarcerated for the reft of his days as 
a felon, than that the flighteft encouragement 
fhould be given to the evil-difpofed 5 or a hope, 
Jiowever remote, held out to this clafs, that any 
infirmity of will, for the produftion of which they 
are themfelves refponfible, will ever avail, in a 
court of juftice, to fcreen them from penalty. 
And there is as little doubt that, upon the whole, 
it is better it fhould be fo. But crime znd Jin arc 
not the fame thing ; and the connection between 
the two has no diredt relation to the legal eftimate 
of the firft. When thefe cafes, therefore, of 
^* Moral Infanity," or perverted and depraved 
powers of control, are brought into the field o£ 
moral queftions, a very different refult may pof- 
fibly be arrived at. '' When our obje£l is to dit 
cufs the fin, as diflinguifhed from the crime," it 
has been very truly obferved, " legal definitions 
are not only of no fort of alBflance to us, but may 
be pofitive hinderances." It can, indeed, rarely 
happen that, in any number of perfons convi&ed 
of the fame legal crime, be it robbery, murder, 
or any other heinous offence, the afts of any two 
can be equally wicked ; the degree of moral guilt 
muft be infinitely modified by attendant circum- 
ftances, which can never, perhaps, be perfectly 
identical. There will be extenuating circumftances 
in the one, and aggravating conditions in the 
other. The fcale of guilt, in the moral fenfe, is in- 
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6nite in its gradations ; and thofe who are moft 
|;uilty, in the eye of the law, may be leaft fo, 
when all the circumftances of his life and hiftory 
are taken into account, in the eye of the Al- 
mighty. 

Viewed as a queftion of moral guilt and wick- 
edneis, therefore, apart from human jurifprudence, 
there are many cafes in which the legal liability to 
penalty remains, but the moral refponfibility is at 
an end; when all power is really loft to diredt 
the condu£t, according to the didates of reafon 
and confcience. An habitual infirmity of will is 
as much a malady as a permanently impaired 
power in a limb. Whether accompanied by a 
lofs of fenfation (confcioufoefs) or not, if there be 
a loft of power to move (to a£t) the paralyfis 
which conftitutes the real malady is there. Igno« 
ranee of the diftindions between right and wrong, 
or of the legal and moral confequences of the a£):s, 
cannot be pleaded as any bar to the legal penalty ; 
but the utter ahfence of power to avoid the evil re- 
mains, neverthele(s, as a valid plea before another 
tribunal. Now, if this abfence of power depend 
upon like caufes of conformation or change of 
ftnidure, as idiotcy, cretinifm, or infanity, where 
is the diftin£tion, or the ground of difference in 
the moral eftimate ? If the changes, whether in 
what Sir Benjamin Brodie defcribes as the benefi- 
cent principle in the blood or in the material ftruc- 
tures, be the dire6l and natural confequence of 
wilful vice and lack of virtuous effort, while a 
time of recovery was granted, it is perhaps idle to 
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inquire how far refponfibility may extend — whe- 
ther to the laft link of the felon'is chain — for wc 
have no means of definitely determining what 
fhall be the true anfwer. But that the law of 
cumulative and retributive juftice will enforce ter- 
rible penalties, either in this life or in the next, 
for condud leading to fuch dire refults, and for 
all the mifchief that may flow from them, there 
can be little room for doubt ; and for this, if for 
no other reafon, that he who once had the power 
to prevent all the whole feries of confequences, 
did noty although it was plainly his duty, exert it. 
However little he might be able to fee the in- 
terminable links of the lengthened chain, or the 
boundaries of the ever-widening circles, he would 
feem naturally refponfible for all confequences, 
which he might have prevented by the fimple per- 
formance of a duty that was obligatory, irrefpec- 
tive of the refults attaching to its violation. 

To revert, then, for a moment, to the queftion 
how we fhall draw the line between mere vicious 
proclivity, and infirmity of will, fo combined as to 
conflitute an irrejijiible impulfe to vicious indul- 
gence or criniie, and leave the viftim no longer 
a free agent to do or to abftain, according to the 
diftates either of prudence or the moral fenfe? 
The afcertained incapability of being influenced 
by thefe would feem to furnifh the diftinfUon fo 
much needed. 

The law, as it flands, attempts to bafe the teft 
of infanity, in conne6lion with irrefponfibility, on 
the abeyance of the confcience — the lofs of the 
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faculty of dijiingutjhing between right and wrong. 

But the power to follow the diftates of confcience 

is independent of the knowledge or fenfe of right; 

and this power may be wholly loft — the power to 
will and to aft. Sometimes, by original defeftive 
conformation, there is every reafon to conclude ; 
at other times, by the infidious progrefs of difeafe ; 
and alfo, by habits of indulgence, in which the 
" percipient principle " itfelf may be vitiated. 
This power of control — to willy or to do right — 
may be more or lefs completely loft, without the 
confcience being either perverted or paralyfed, or 
even filenced. It is, perhaps, the poiEbility of 
fuch perverted and paralyfed will being a confe- 
quence of ftruftural difeafe, that leads the popular 
inftinft to include well-marked cafes of irreclaim- 
able vicious propenfity in the clafs of infanity. 
But that which does certainly follow ftruftural 
changes and difeafe in the brain, apparently, quite 
as certainly follows in the cafe of inherited con- 
formation and moral charafteriftics ; fo, again, it 
alfo follows long habits of indulgence in a vice, 
and where no ftruftural changes in the fibre of 
the brain can reafonably be fufpefted, fmce thefe 
may be inconfiftent with other figns and attri- 
butes of health. The popular inftind, in that 
cafe, as fo often happens, would be right in ef- 
fe6l, though wrong in fome of its premifes. Such 
a man is infane, though not ftrufturally difeafed \ 
and may rightly be confidered legally irrefponfible, 
becaufe wholly without control over his adtions 
in certain determinate directions \ not becaufe he 
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is without confcioufnefs of evil, or unable to diA 
tinguifli between right and wrong, and to folloir 
all the confequences his wrong actions may en- 
tail. 

A few obfervations on the praflical bearing of 
thefe confiderations, as regards individual efibrt 
and refponfibility, may fitly bring to a clofe thcfc 
fuggeflions ; for, as regards the legal adminiftn- 
tion of juftice, until we can difcover fome unerring 
teft of moral and phyfical impotence, in all that 
concerns the will, and the power by which it is 
made to fecond the diftates of the confcience, we 
muft be content, as the lefier of two evils, to 
hold men legally refponfible for their ails, fo long 
as they have the confcioufnefs of right and wrong, 
and can judge of the confequences of a departure 
from right. 

But confcience is not power ; and the confciouf- 
nefs of the diftin£tions between right and wrong 
will not always, unfortunately, as has been ob- 
ferved, give the power to will aright^ or to aft up 
to the moral ferffe of duty, or even of what is due 
to our own fafety. But as all caft in human mould 
are, in varying degrees, fubjeft to this calamity of 
infirmity of will in queftions of duty, and our 
vigour of will is very much the creature of educa- 
tion, habit, and circumftances, (depending firft, 
upon the conftitution with which we are born, 
and next, upon the difcipline and exercife the will 
undergoes,) we muft fain be content to conclude 
that to all not born infane or idiotic, or fubfe- 
quently become fo by ftruftural difeafe, fufficient 
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poiTirer is given to fave them from any but the or- 
dinary infirmity of purpofe, marked by temporary 
inconjt/iencies and failures in minor matters ; while 
ftrength is always found to keep the obligations 
of the law in greater things, by thofe who earneftly 
wd devoutly ftrive to this end. 

As regards individual effort, then, and its necef- 
fity, we fhall do well to remember that we may 
fucceed in effecting a cure with the infane even, 
if infimity be not the refult of total lefion of ftruc- 
tiire, if we can excite into aftivity the will to 
ftrive and to do — if we can, with (kilful hands, 
touch the fecret chords of emotional impulfe, 
which are needed as the appropriate ilimuli to fet 
the whole organifm in motion, and render it alive 
to genial and kindly impreilions. 

Undoubtedly " the moft miferable of all ftates," 
as it has been truly obferved, is the *' inability to 
will anything, Irrefolution is a wretched con- 
vulfion of the mind, which only too readily termi- 
nates in intelledual paralyfis. Strong volition is 
the deeped and moft fpecial of all mental im- 
pulfes."* 

Touching the caufes of mental hallucinations 
and derangement, and the mutual influences of 
the body and the mind, there is in Sir Benjamin 
Brodie's Pfychological Effays, a very mafterly 
review of all the leading fadts which fcience and 
obfervation have made known. He points out, 
from certain well-known phyfiological data, that 

• "WcftminftcrRcvicw,** July, 1855. 
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blood of an improper quality, or containing (bme-^ 
thing which blood fhould not contain, may difturb 
the fundions of the brain fo as even to influence 
the mind itfelf, and proceeds to argue that — 

*' There is nothing more interefting in philo- 
fophy, nor important as to pra£^ical purpofes, 
than a juft appreciation of the influence which the 
body exercifes over the conceptions and feelings of 
the mind. Certain conditions of the former in- 
duce certain conditions of the latter. This is one of 
the principal trials to which we are here fubje£fced ; 
and, according to our original conftrudtion and 
fome circumftances extraneous to ourfel ves, the trial 
is greater to fome of us than it is to others. A dif- 
eafed condition of the blood, where a morbid poifon, 
as that of the fmall pox, or the more terrible one of 
hydrophobia, has been admitted into it, will dif- 
turb the nervous fyftem in fpite of ourfelves. But 
though this cannot, there is much that can be 
helped. — We are told, on high authority, of the 
neceffity of felf-control. We are alfo told how the 
effort of felf-control may be rendered moft ea(y 
by avoiding thofe fenfual indulgences which tend 
to derange the funftions of the animal fyftem. 
That for which we have moft reafon to be anx- 
ious, not only for our own fake, but alfo for that 
of others, is fuch a ftate of our bodily functions, as 
will enable us to make ufe of our higher faculties, 
and promote in us happy and contented feelings." 

Again, as to the very difficult queftion, how 
far mental alienation is, in any given inftance, the 
refult of fome wrong condition of the body, either 
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Aindional or organic ; or whether there be any 
exceptions to this rule. All who have given much 
thought to the fubjed muft be difpofed to agree 
with the author juft quoted, that — "probably 
there is no degree of knowledge which it is in 
the power of man to attain, which could enable 
us to give a pofitive anfwer to this queftion." 
There are many fafls, certainly, which tend to 
juftify the opinion that generally mental alienation 
proceeds from phyfical conditions and difeafe — 
either organic or funSfionaL Moral influences 
may a£l, for aught we know to the contrary, 
diredly upon the percipient principle or being 
within us ; but in no fmall number of cafes we 
have abundant evidence that they adit on the mind 
through the material organization. In fome cafes 
they are fudden and violent in adtion as the more 
deadly poifons ; and a ftrong emotion of joy, or 
grief,or terror, will kill with the fwiftnefs of a ftroke 
of lightning, or of a dofe of deadly aconites, while 
others z8t like flow poifons, killing by degrees. 
Thefe may undoubtedly a£t as caufes of infanity or 
deranged mental fundlions, by effedting changes 
in the blood or the molecular ftruSure of the 
biain too fubtile to be detefted by the eye, even 
when aided by the beft microfcope. 

The mere abfence of certain ingredients or pro- 
perties from the blood, as is well known to the 
pbyfician and pathologift, will fo affed the func- 
tions of diflFerent organs, and notably the brain, 
'that their powers are either impaired fimply, or 
altogether perverted and depraved. The kidneys 
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will ceafe to purify the blood ; the (kin will refiife 
its vicarious office ; the liver fecrete only an acrid 
and corrofive bile ; and fo on through the whole 
organifm. When this is the cafe, whether 
phyfical malaria, bad food, poifon in liquids, or 
purely moral influences be the caufe, how is it 
poffible to hold the patient morally refponfihU for 
theefFefts? 

While heartily agreeing, therefore, with the 
writers already quoted, "that it is dangerous tD 
admit the plea of irrefponfibility for thofe who. 
labour under this fo-called moral infanity, to the 
extent to which Dr. Prichard and others have 
claimed it for them," it is difficult not to feel that 
grounds of irrefponfibility, in the eyes of the Om- 
nifcient, may neverthelefs exift in many inilances. 

We all have to learn the difficult tafk of felf- 
reflraint. All are born, fbme in greater and fbme 
in lefs degree, with evil tendencies and impulfes. 
And if thefe are allowed to grow with our 
growth, and ftrengthen with our ftrength, under 
adverfe influences — whether as regards our bodily 
conftitution, the moral atmofphere in which we 
are brought up, or the peculiar temptations to 
vicious indulgence which outward conditions of 
life may offer — the time comes, beyond doubt, to 
the leafl fortunate of thofe fo circumftanced, 
when the barriers between them and crime are of 
the very flighteft kind. Their fole ftrength refting, 
in faft, on fear of confequences : in fome evil hour 
the external temptation and the internal proclivity 
coinciding, thefe combined are too much for the 
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tenuated power of refiftance ; and a crime is 
eqpetrated for which a man ftands before a jury 
rith a plea of ^^ moral infanity," as his only hope 
if efcape from the laft penalty of the law. 

Not only is it, then, the imperative duty of all, 
(and a ta(k which no one may efcape, though to 
ibine the difficulty it entails may be greater than 
toothers,) to ftrive againft whatever evil tendency 
or impulfes there may be in them ; and if fuch 
lefiftance be ftrenuoufly made in the beginning, 
when an evil courfe firft fuggefts itfelf to the ima- 
gination, it is rare that ftrength is not found to 
expel the thought. Whereas, if harboured, a time 
will fill! furely come when its intrufion will be 
ib bx beyond all effedive control, that the fpirit 
of evil has only to prefent the opportunity to infun 
tbi crime. 

A judge of one of the Pruffian courts, Vener- 
bach, once wrote a volume giving fome of the 
refults of his long judicial experience, in a feries 
of tragic hiftories drawn from the authentic re- 
cords of crime under his hand, and worthy of 
taking rank among the moft graphic and impref- 
iive efforts ever made to warn by example and 
precept. 

The peculiar (yftem of criminal procedure in 
Pruffia at the time referred to, which made it 
eflential that a criminal fhould confefs the crime 
before he could be condemned, leads to a far 
more fearching and elaborate fifting of evidence 
igainft a prifoner than is ever feen in our courts. 
The evidence gathered together often extends 
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through a whole life ; and tends to lay bare all 
the hidden motives and caufes of a£lion from 
childhood upwards. We are enabled to trace 
thefe, and the firft fuggeftions of evil, and ftep 
by ftep, from the germ into full maturity, the 
laft fetal fruit. In every one of thefe appalling 
hiftories, fo dramatically unfolded from the dry 
records of examinations and proces verbals^ the 
reader, after being ftartled with the bare recital of 
a frightful crime and its firft difcovery, is allowed 
to go back and to mark how, by flow degrees, all 
the hidden links of connection are brought to light, 
all the tangled threads of evidence are traced up 
to their origin and placed in order ; how the clue 
at laft is found, and followed up perfeveringly, until 
the long- fearched- for afl!affin ftands confeflid ; and 
the conviftion of the utter hopeleflihefs of further 
denial is carried to the foul of the moft fuccefsful 
and hardened criminal. 

The leflbn conveyed, in the moft emphatic and 
convincing manner, in every fingle inftance is 
this : — that no great crime was ever committed, 
the idea or germ of which, in one form or other, 
had not been long harboured; nurfed in the 
thoughts, and allowed to pojfefs the imagination. 
Thus an evil fuggeftion, which could eafily have 
been refifted and caft out in the beginning, but 
not fo dealt with when it firft made its appearance, 
ends by pofl^efling the vidim like an evil fpirit, 
and urging him, beyond all power of control or 
felf-reftraint, to the commiffion of the fouleft 
crimes. Should thefe great offenders have been 
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cquitted on a plea of moral infanity, hecaufe at 
%Ji they had,, loft all control over their evil propen- 
ity ? There is no feft better eftablifhed, perhaps, 
han this, which Dr. Forbes Winflow has re- 
x>rded, in his " Anatomy of Suicide," that " a 
nan may allow his imagination to dwell on an 
dea until it acquires an unhealthy (and often an 
irrefiftible) afcendancy over his intelle<9:.'* What 
m argument this furnifhes for the neceffity of 
ftiarding our thoughts j and the imperative duty 
Mrhich is hid on every man to keep a pure heart 
ind a clear confcience ; watching with jealous 
care the earlier fuggejlions and firji beginnings of 
mly which are then, like the young weed, eafily 
plucked out and deftroyed, without damage to 
the good feed. But, if once allowed to take root, 
they may twine inextricably round the fibres of 
the heart and become irradicable ; fatal alike to 
purity of life and peace of mind. Even if the 
inward thought fhould never drive him who har- 
bours it into criminal a£ls, the flruggle to avoid it 
will be incefTant, the effort exhaufting, and the 
danger imminent. 

Therefore was it Divine Wifdom telling man- 
kind, by the mouth of Chrifl, that out of the 
heart proceed " evil thoughts, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, murders." No man ever yet committed 
crime who had not firfl nourijhed the thought of it 
m bis heart. 




APPENDIX. 

STRANGE half-myftical book has been 
written by Dr. Burnett, " On the Philofophy 
of Spirits," which, although dealing, of courfe, 
very largely in much that is purely hypothetical, 
has fome good and pra6lical views on moral and legal re- 
fponfibility, in relation to infanity and the diftin6lion be- 
tween it and a perverted will. The following paiTages 
more efpecially may help to a better underftanding of die 
whole fubjeft : — 

" The lofs of the power of the will," he obferves, " is 
independent of the power of the confcience, which may yet 
diftate benefit, or injury, or right, or wrong, though the 
will may have no power to aft. This is (hown in the 
cafe of old-eftablifhed and habitual (ins. The will, as an 
attribute of the mind, muft, of courfe, be feparate from defire, 
and the neceflity, in a medico-legal fenfe, not only of fo 
doing, but of marking with true diftinftion the nature of 
the difference between the defire and the attribute, is of far 
greater importance in determining many urgent points 
relating to the welfare, the happinefs, and the liberty to be 
enjoyed by every individual, or by a community of men. 
If it can be fhown,as mofl unqueftionably it can, that the 
power of the will, as an attribute of the mind, may be loft 
over one particular defire, while its power over fome other 
defire in the fame individual is retained, there can be little 
doubt that fuch a perfon, as relates to the particular defire 
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thus afFe6led, is certain in the matter of his own interefts to 
fuffer lofe of property, chara6ler, and health, according to 
the nature of the defire fo implicated, which conftitutes, in 
a true pfychological fenfe, an unfoundnefs of mind : the 
circumftance of the individual knowing the confequences 
in fuch cafes, dbes not give to the will greater power or 
choice while the objeft of defire is within reach. If there- 
fore thofe objefts, from their nature or pofition, cannot be re- 
moved from the individual, rather than that others fhould fo 
ferioufly fuffer, the individual fhould be removed from them. 
By this means the liberty of the fubjeft is really extended ; 
for otherwife, all thofe who are implicated by the condu6^ 
of fuch a perfon are tied down by the mofl arbitrary and 
unjufl fetters, becaufe evils are brought upon them by the 
felfifh and ungovernable a6b of others; and where manifefl 
infirmity of will exifls, the application of fome falutary but 
legal refhaint would doubtlefs not only ferve as a protec- 
tion to others, but exert a marked influence upon all fo 
afFefted.* When a man voluntarily, or rather, having 

♦ The fubjoined letter has recently appeared in the public journals, 
fully confirming all that is here advanced : — 

" Thb Intoxicating Drinks Mania. — The following letter on 
the exceffive or immoderate ufe of fpirits has been addrefTed by 
Dr. Nicblls, medical officer, Longford Union, to the Lunatic 
Afyluni Commiffioners of Ireland : — 

** * I beg refpc^ully to requeft your attention to a fpecies of 
madnefs which (though not legally recognized as fuch) has led to 
more individual and family deibru^ion than any other form of in- 
fanity I have met with, in an extenfive practice of more than 
twenty years ; fixteen of them as medical officer of this workhoufe. 
The mania I allude to, is an infane and irrefiftible defire for in- 
toxicating drinks, induced by an over-indulgence in fermented or 
difBlled liquors. I could, if necefTary, give many, very many, 
mofl diftreffing infbnces of the fad effeds of this madnefs, not 
confined to the humbler clafTes, but extending to men of higher 
attainments and intelledlual fuperiority — not even to thofe, but to 
ladies of fuperior education and ^mily connexion. It occurs to 
me, that it would be a great blefiing if this monomania was re- 
cognized by law as temporary infanity, and thofe labouring 
under it be allowed to be put under proper reftralnt in private or 
public afylums until reftored to a found (late of mind $ thus might 
many murders and fuicides be prevented, and the propagation of a 
malady, which I have reafon to believe is tranfmilTible from parent 
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forfeited the healthy balance of his will in tlik refpe^l, in- 
voluntarily deprives himfelf of reafon by habitual intoxica- 
tion, he ought either to be legally regarded of unfeund 
mind, or elfe become criminally refponfible by the aft of 
drunkennefs. I do not think the queftion of moral refpon- 
iibility can be doubted in thefe cafes ; for that refponfibUity 
goes much farther into cafes of genuine infanity than b 
generally fuppofed, is now no longer to be denied. To 
wait, as the law now does, till the poor reafbn-ftricken 
being commits fome offence more or lefs heinous, of which 
he was unconfcious, and then to charge him with crime 
committed when he was without reafon, this is not wifdom. 
The privation of liberty fhould not be made to turn fo 
exclufively upon the confcience as it generally is, as in fuch 
cafes we get the worft confequences in no refpefl more 
hopeful or confolatory, becaufe the individual is perfeftly 
confcious of the tendency of his afts. The will, when 
weighed down by the fpirit of evil, is like an impetuous 
torrent that cannot be ftayed." 

to child, arrefted. The dread of the reftraint and difcipllne of an 
afylum, if held out in time, might a£l as a falutary check to this 
moft deftrudlive madnefs. I truft that for humanity*s fake you 
may give fome attention to this worft defcription of mania.'** 




VII. 

INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS 

SENTIMENT ON CONDUCT 

AND ACTION. 



** Mr. Macaulay, at the Duke of Argyle's, faid to Johnfon : — 
He had no nodon of people being in eameft, in their good profef- 
fionSywhofe pradice was not fuitable to them. 

** The Dodor grew warm, and faid : — * Sir, are you fo groflly 
ignorant of human nature, as not to know that a man may be very 
fincere in good principles, without having good pradtice.^* *' 

Crokir*8 Edition of Bosw£Ll*s Life ofjobtijon. 



(HE apparently irreconcilable contra- 
diction between profeilions of faith 
and practice, and the aberrations 
from principle noticed in fo many in- 
ftances in thofe outwardly devout, muft often 
have fuggefted the queftion, what is the influence 
of devotional feeling and religious fentiment on 
condu£l ? 

Many will anfwer that, a Religion which is true 
and earneft muft of neceffity be all-powerful, and 
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that there is no limit to its influence and control.* 
Is there no limit impofed by poor human nature? 
Then, to reconcile this with univerfal experience 
and fa6i, we muft accept, as a logical fequence, 
the further conclufion, that there is no true 
Religion in the world ! Religion fo underftood 
would neceflarily preclude all fin, in thought or 
feeling, in word or deed j and we know that the 
beft of men cannot boaft of any fuch entire ex- 
emption. Whatever may be the influence, there- 
fore, of the Religion of the Gofpel and of high 
devotional feeling, on men's hearts, it evidently 
ftops fhort of this. Hence arifes the ulterior 
queftion, are we fo conftituted, with our inherit- 
ance of a finful nature, that Religion ever can 
have this perfefl: fruit ? It is ufual to attribute 
the inconfiftency fo conftantly obferved between 
the religious faith of individuals and their practice, 
to hypocrify — infincerity in the profeflion made. 
And yet in fome, if not in many, the proofs of 
fincerity are often too abundant and conclufive, 
notwithfianding the moft glaring want of corref- 
pondence between the profeffions of faith and the 
a<3:s done, for this convenient and fweeping judg- 
ment to be accepted as a fatisfadlory folution of 
the problem. This muft often have been felt by 



* ''Man can appreciate and afplre to this fupramundane excel' 
lence; and in the cafe of every one who pofleffes true faith, (^th 
that moves the heart and will in accordance, and in confiftency 
with the character of the things believed,) the manifeftation of 
God, giyen to man in his prefent ftate, elevates him to the cha- 
rafter required by the future and better fbtc.*' — God Revealed in 
the Creation, 
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thofe who look upon life and its anomalies as fub- 
jeSs of ferious ftudy. 

It would feem that a foregone conclufion, the 
abftra£l truth of which, taken fingly, can hardly 
be difputed, often mifleads us in fuch cafes, htt 
us take the following, as a fair ftatement of the 
grounds on which a judgment in fuch cafes is too 
frequently made to reft. 

** Confcience is governed, in a great meafure, 
by what men believe 5 indeed, faith is the legiti-^ 
mate regulator of the confcience. If a man has 
correct views of duty to God and man, he will 
have a correft confcience." * And in this con-^ 
clufion many think they fee the principle fo 
much infifted upon by Chrift and His Apoftles ; 
— ^the all-importance of faith. As though a right 
faith included all other things ; and its fufficing 
virtue, like a fpell, would guarantee its poffeffor 
from every deviation from truth and right Con- 
dud ; — a fpell exercifing fuch unceafing and irre- 
fiftible control over words and aftions, that evil 
could find no place or means of adion within its 
circle. And, to carry out this inference to its 
legitimate conclufion, there has been much fpecu- 
ladon expended in the effort to define what that 
Faith is, in its fcriptural fenfe, to which the pro- 
mife of fure falvation is attached. But the moft 
orthodox definitions are fuch as leave no alterna- 
tive, whenever we trace them in their application 

• <* Philofophy of the Plan of Salvation," b^ E. Walker. 
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to condu£t or practice in the beft of men, but to 
deny its exiftence — thus ft^mping. every fliort- 
cpming of a profeifing Chriftian, either as damn- 
ing proof of hypocrify and want of fincerity, or of 
right faith. 

It is time, however, we recognized the truth, 
that it is not fincerity, or earneft faith even, that 
is wanting, in many cafes, but fome other condi- 
tion, efTential to render both effedlive. Of Phari- 
fees and hypocrites, alas I there is no lack ; but 
the prevalence of thefe will not, in any way, meet 
the difficulty, or tend to explain the fa£t, of a 
true belief and earnefl fincerity being compatible 
with condudi: fadty at variance with the courfe 
fuch faith would prefcribe. Granted that the 
faith to which fuch faving virtue is attached in the 
Gofpels, is not the mere intelle<ftual acceptance of 
certain truths ; for otherwife, as has been obferved, 
we may number fallen fpirits among the eledl, for 
they, no doubt, believe in God and Chrifl. 
Granted that the faith referred to mufl be a living 
faith, capable of influencing the heart, as well as 
convincing the underflanding, and of moulding 
the whole chara<9:er of man ; — a faith, fuch as the 
author jufl quoted has admirably defined, ^^ that 
moves the heart and will in accordance^ and in con* 
ftftency^ with the charaSier of the things believed.^* 
The definition is admirable ; but yet, to fay that 
it will fo move the heart and will, or is able to do 
fo under all circumflances, is to beg the whole 
queflion, and leave the difficulty precifely where 
we found it. Faith, no doubt, involves a belief 
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in the Gofpel truths — nay, more, a full and ear* 
neft defire to make thofe truths the guiding prin- 
ciples of our lives ; but are we fo conftituted that 
no antagoniftic habits, tendencies, or external cir- 
cumftances, can exercife a contrary influence, and 
develope other and nullifying a£lion ? If we are ; 
then, to be poiTefTed of faith, is to be under the ab- 
folute and irrefiftible dominion of a power which 
mufl- iave us the neceffity of all effort, fet us far 
above all temptation, and make us, by its one gift, 
perfect. But we know too well that, in the Divine 
Economy, no fuch refult enfues» We know that, 
in this (bene of probation, it is never permitted ta 
man to find himfelf wholly beyond the reach of 
tempution, and be thus relieved from all neceflity 
for watchfuLiefs and effort : elfe had the Apoftle 
not declared that on him, too, was laid the obliga- 
tion ^^ to work out his falvation in fear and trem- 
bling,'' left, *' while preaching to others," he 
fliould be "a caftaway" himfelf; and by fo ftart- 
Ung a demonftration of the ineflicacy of the higheft 
&itb, (ineflicacy, that is,, to preclude failure,) add- 
ing force to his exhortation, '^ to take heed left 
they fliould fall" — an exhortation addreffed to all 
— the trueft and the beft not excepted* But, 
even without this authoritative declaration, it is 
furely eaiy to fee, that neither a phyfical law, fuch 
as inanimate matter obeys, nor a neceffitating in- 
ftincl governing the brute creation — abfolute in 
their requirements, and irrefiftible in their operar 
tipn-r-would be adapted to the ^vernment of a 
rational being, who is at the fame time a moral 
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through a whole life ; and tends to lay bare all 
the hidden motives and caufes of a£lion from 
childhood upwards. We are enabled to trace 
thefe, and the fir ft fuggeftions of evil, and ftep 
by ftep, from the germ into full maturity, the 
laft fatal fruit. In every one of thefe appalling 
hiftories, fo dramatically unfolded from the dry 
records of examinations and proch verbals^ the 
reader, after being ftartled with the bare recital of 
a frightful crime and its firft difcovery, is allowed 
to go back and to mark how, by flow degrees, all 
the hidden links of connection are brought to light, 
all the tangled threads of evidence are traced up 
to their origin and placed in order ; how the clue 
at laft is found, and followed up perfeveringly, until 
the long-fearched-for aflaffin ftands confefled ; and 
the conviftion of the utter hopeleflliefs of further 
denial is carried to the foul of the moft fuccefsfiil 
and hardened criminal. 

The leflbn conveyed, in the moft emphatic and 
convincing manner, in every fingle inftance is 
this : — that no great crime was ever committed, 
the idea or germ of which, in one form or other, 
had not been long harboured; nurfed in the 
thoughts, and allowed to pojfefs the imagination. 
Thus an evil fuggeftion, which could eafily have 
been refifted and caft out in the 'beginning, but 
not fo dealt with when it firft made its appearance, 
ends by pofleffing the vidim like an evil fpirit, 
and urging him, beyond all power of control or 
felf-reftraint, to the commiffion of the fbuleft 
crimes. Should thefe great offenders have been 
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acquitted on a plea of moral infanity, hecaufe at 
laji they had loft all control over their evil propen- 
fity ? There is no faft better eftablifhed, perhaps, 
than this, which Dr. Forbes Winflow has re- 
corded, in his *' Anatomy of Suicide," that " a 
man may allow his imagination to dwell on an 
idea until it acquires an unhealthy (and often an 
irrefiftible) afcendancy over his intelledl/* What 
an argument this furnifhes for the neceffity of 
guarding our thoughts^ and the imperative duty 
which is hiid on every man to keep a pure heart 
and a clear confcience ; watching with jealous 
care the earlier fuggeftions and firji beginnings of 
evily which are then, like the young weed, eafily 
plucked out and deftroyed, without damage to 
the good feed. But, if once allowed to take root, 
they may twine inextricably round the fibres of 
the heart and become irradicable; fatal alike to 
purity of life and peace of mind. Even if the 
inward thought fhould never drive him who har- 
bours it into criminal a(5l:s, the ftruggle to avoid it 
will be inceflant, the effort exhaufling, and the 
danger imminent. 

Therefore was it Divine Wifdom telling man- 
kind, by the mouth of Chrifl, that out of the 
heart proceed " evil thoughts, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, murders." No man ever yet committed 
crime who had not firft nourijhed the thought of it 
in his heart. 
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legal or moral confequences of his a<%s, does not 
avail in fuch cafes to give the will greater power 
when the objedl of defire is within reach.* To 
fee the better courfe, and choofe the worfe ; true 
in ancient Rome when Horace wrote, is not lefs 
fo now. Neither the philofophy of the heathen, 
nor the religion of the Chriftian, fuffices to infure 
conftant victory. Man's control over himfelf is 
ftrangely and fearfully limited ; and his beft efforts 
are often traverfed by fuch potent and perfiftent 
influences as might well fuggeft a demon world, 
with power to difturb the order of this, and nega- 
tive all the better impulfes of humanity. 

In fbme fenfe, at (bme point of time, it would 



♦ The following note of the gambling at White's, during the 
eighteenth century, extracted from a well-written article in the 
** National Review,** furnifhes a very apt illuftration : — 

** Into this vortex of gambling were drawn the beft hearts and 
largeft brains of the century. The parts of Lord Edgecumbe, the 
wit of George Selwyn, the amiability of Lord Carlifle, the fplendid 
talents of Charles Fox, were alike impotent to fave from the mael- 
ftrom. Lord Carlifle — in a letter endorfed by George Selwyn, 
* after the lofs of the £10,000* — writes, in an agony of ielf- 
reproach, *I have undone myfelf, and it is to no purpofe to con- 
ceal from you my abominable madnefs and folly. ... I never 
loft fo much in five times as I have done to-night, and am in 
debt to the houfe for the whole.* A day or two after, he vrrites, 
*Lady Carlifle is very well. You may be fure I fliall prevent 
this man from fetting rain like a bull-dog at her. She is very 
nearly made familiar with it; and if it is not made to fly at her, 
(he will approach it with as little fear as any one I know.' Lord 
Carlifle*8 life, for many years, was a conftant ftruggle between the 
temptations of the gaming-table and the warnings of confcience 
and afFedion. At moments, he hung on the verge of fuicide. 
liis letters to Selwyn — who had both good fenfe and good feeling, 
though neither could keep him from the dice-box — are a moft af- 
fliding revelation of the bell to ivhtcA the gambler, with an unfeared 
confcietice and Jirong affeSiioni^ ftrfarct concfimns bimfelf^** 
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fcem we muft be free to choofe between the good 
and evil placed in our path; for without fuch 
fireedom we cannot underftand moral refponfibility 
attaching to our a£ts.* But how myfterioufly 
and incompreheniibly are our beft intentions, 
wi(hes, efforts, rendered nugatory, or converted 
mto a fnare and a delufion, leading us blindly into 
deeper wrong, Thefe things are, and it is idle to 
attempt to myftify a truth fo plainly revealed by 
daily experience and the confcioufhefs of every 
individual. There are natural tendencies born 
with us, independent of any voluntary effort or 
aft of ours. External influences, too, are fome- 
times ftrangely and fatally appofite to the parti- 
cular proclivity, which, from fome inward influ- 
ence, prompts to fin or crime. Habits again grow 
op with our growth, often imperceptibly, until 
Acy finally fetter every fpontaneous movement, 
and envelope in their ferpent-folds the whole na- 
ture and being of man.f Thefe are all fo many 
influences or forces conflraining us with varying 
degrees of power, fometimes for good, but too 
often for evil ! It feems as if we had only to 
will to do right, and the thing would be done. 
But it is not fo eaiy to will what we deflre. Be- 
tween the defire and the adi ^^ lies the incapable 
Qigan of the will, which at befl, perhaps, only 



• See Appendix, page 53. 

\ ** Johnfbn obferved, that the force of our early habits was (b 
fRat, that though reafon approved, nay, though our fenfes reliHied 
a diflfercnt couiie, almoft every man returned to them.'* — Croker's 
B(fndtt Lift ofjohnfon. 
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wearily, and after long labour, imperfe£bly accom- 
pli{hes what is required of it. It may be true 
that we can 2l&, as we choofe — but can we choofe ? 
^ I know what I ought to do, and would do it,* 
faid one of his infane patients, in a lucid interval, 
to M. Efquirol, *but give me the power — the 
ability which is wanting — and you will have cured 
me.* '* * How many men are there in the world 
who, if we could read their fecret hearts, would 
reveal the fame thought, and the fame fenfe of an 
infuperable difficulty ! 

The true fource of much of the inconfiftency 
and ever-recurring contradidlions between Divine 
afpirations and failing purpofe — indicating the in- 
efficacy of devotional feeling though feconded by 
the ftrongefl dictates of confcience, to make man's 
pra<^ice conform, in all things, to his faith and 
his moral convictions — muft be fought in the will 
itfelf. On whatever phyfical or fpiritual condition 
the power and acSiiion of the will may depend, it is 
often weak or inadequate to the conftant flrain 
which the lower defires, or the emotional nature, 
put upon it; and then the human being drifts 
away, " his will a bondfman to the dark," — like 
a helmlefs bark on a flormy fea — full on to rocks 
and fhoals which the fteerfman plainly fees, but is 
powerlefs to avoid. 

The conclufion to which thefe various reflec- 
tions lead is not far to feek. Faith, a right belief, 
genuine religious fentiment, are all very precious 

• Wigan ** On the Duality of the Brain." 
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aids to right condufl ; without thefe, indeed, no 
one may claim to be confidered a Chriftian, or 
lead a Chriftian life, in which pra£lice fhall truly 
refle<3;, or at leaft bear fome true relation to, the 
£uth« But there are other appointed means to 
iecure this end, without which, as to the final re* 
iiilt, the moft devout feelings are vain as the tink- 
ling of cymbals before the Temple gates. Chrifti- 
anity is not merely a fet of dogmas, or any kind 
of dodrine, but a life to be lived in conformity 
with a principle of vital and tranfmuting power — 
a principle to be made tangible and fubftantive 
in adion, made incarnate and vifible to eyes of 
flefli in daily a<^s — a principle by which habits 
are flowly, but furely formed ; and fo thoroughly 
grafted on the wild ftem, that nothing but fuch 
violence as rends limb from limb can feparate 
the two, or divide parts which are held together 
by vital bonds, and have grown to be parts of 
one whole* Then, indeed, a£ls confonant with 
the faith adopted — a£ts which the confcience 
di^tes — the Will may find power to perform. 
No oppofing defires can then avail to break 
through the triple line of defences, which long- 
continued difcipline and unbroken habit have 
built up round the fpirit, enthroned in ftrength 
and confcious fecurity. The habit of command 
and felf-denial fails not under fevereft trial. Un- 
queftioning, unhefitating, and habitual obedience, 
makes all things eaiy, even the moft arduous and 
forbidding. But where thefe conditions are want- 
ing, there is no fecurity, and no true development 
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of religion in the life and daily praSice of any 
man. Then only does religion become a govern- 
ing and vital principle, fanftifying and guarding 
from injury every hour of labour or of pleafure. 
The religious fentiment may indeed be prefent 
without thefe ; and alfo an infruftive deftre to give 
it fitting embodiment in word and deed ; but re- 
ligion, in a true and practical fenfe — a religion 
which guards all the iffues of life, and mingles 
with every thought and pulfe, making an integral 
part of thefe, and of the proper bufmefs and daily 
labours of each fucceeding year, there cannot be. 
The Religion which hallows all the moft trivial 
as well as the greateft efforts has no exiftence 
where daily and hourly praSfice has not built up a 
rampart of habitual virtue^ and obedience^ to the 
didiates of an enlightened and fenfitive confcience. 
Habits of felf-indulgence are utterly incompa- 
tible, for the whole febric is built up by the fpirit 
of facrifice, under the law which requires a life — 
not its idle moments, or its refufe, but the whole 
life — as a willing and loving offering laid upon 
God's altar. The greatefl empire in the world, 
the ftrongefl and the moft defpotic, is the empire 
of habit. 

Archbifhop Whateley, in his Bampton Lec- 
tures, makes the following excellent remarks, 
when fpeaking of the ufe of human learning in 
matters of religion, and on the necefHty of mak- 
ing our religion practical, if we would give any 
worth to the religious fentiment. 

" Another caution muft be to apply pradlically 
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to our own hearts, and exemplify in our condu£t, 
whatever we learn, and whatever we teach re- 
^>eding religion* We muft never forget that the 
Qtmoft proficiency in theological knowledge will 
be not only ufelefs, but pernicious, to the ftu- 
dent who does not at the fame time labour to 
become fpiritually-minded, and to 'bring forth 
the fruits, of the Spirit/ For he who is not care- 
ful thus to apply to himfelf perfonally, and to re- 
duce to praSice, what he learns, will only become 
the more hopeleffly irreligious, becaufe he will, 
through long familiarity, have hardened himfelf 
againft religious impreflions. To ufe the words 
of the acute and judicious Bifhop Butler, 'going 
over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, — 
talking well, and drawing fine pidiures of it, this is 
ft) far from necefTarily or certainly condufting 
to the habit of it, in him who thus employs him- 
felf, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
courfe,and form ahabitof infenfibility to all moral 
obligations. Yot^from ourvery faculty of habits^paf- 
Jive imprejjions^ by being repeated,^ grow weaker,^ and 
thoughts^ by often pajjing through the mindy are 
felt lefs fenftbly! This fully accounts for any 
apparent inconfiftency in thofe who after having 
talked well all their lives on the theory of virtue, 
and ' preached to others,' themfelves become, in 
the words of the Apoflle, but ' caftaways.' 
Without the conflant attendant effort, and fome 
degree, at leaft, of fuccefs, to reduce our moral 
theories to pradiice, and to give the religious 
fentiment its proper work to do in daily life^ the 

M 
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tendency of things is, as Butler remarks, by habit 
of paflive thought to become more hopeleffly irre- 
ligious in deed and aSion, and in the matter of 
religious precepts." 

The will of man may be ftrong to enable him 
to refift all the folicitations and influence of defire, 
if an originally firm nature has been ftrengthened 
and fuftained, like an Athlete's frame, by long 
habit and fevere training. What the mind con- 
ceives, or the moral fenfe dictates, may be that 
which alone determines the aft in a nature (b 
fortified by habitual exercife ; notwithftanding the 
confcioufnefs of ftrong and imperious defire for 
fomething wholly incompatible. But it is far 
diflTerent with the felf-indulgent and the weak. 
With them the moft paffionate, earneft, prayerful 
defire, fails in its objedt, and does not control 
the adls — not fo much becaufe the defire is weak 
in comparifon to others of a contrary tendency, 
but becaufe the will is weak, and has been too little 
exercifed for the continued exertion of an effe^ive 
controlling power^ or been too completely under 
the dominion of fome vicious habit. Such minds 
are weak, either by acquired depravity or original 
infirmity. Moft frequently imperfeft training, 
defuetude in early life, and the confequent want 
of habits of felf-denial and command, in giving 
eflFefl: to the better fuggeftions of the fpirit of 
man, is the determining caufe. For defuetude, 
which we fee in a mufcle leads to lofs of ftrength 
— wafting and final deftrudlion of mufcular power, 
is but a palpable manifeftation of the fame law by 
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which development of the brain with the moral 
and intelleftual faculties is regulated. There is 
the fame evidence in the oppofite dirediion. See 
with what eafe and perfediion the mufician, the 
artifan, the juggler, will, without confcious effort, 
perform the moft delicate and complicated move- 
ments of the fingers, afting under the combined 
influence of many mental procefFes. Habit and 
long pracStice alone make this pojftble ; but they 
do more, they render that which without fuch 
aids is impoflible, eafy^ and the performance free 
from fatigue or mental exhauftion — there is no 
Jirain^ becaufe there is an abfence of confcious effort. 
So it is with the will, and the power of controlling 
the lower defires or any vicious impulfes. All 
men are not alike ; and as in mufic, or mere me- 
chanical employments, equal excellence cannot 
be attained by all ; neither is it attainable in the 
higher regions of the will and moral control. But 
there is reafon to conclude that, to all born with- 
out lefion or defeft of brain, power is given to attain 
that degree which is efTential for the labour of this 
life, and their preparation for another. 

With this convidlion we muft reft fatisfied. 
In regard to Faith, however, and its true place in 
the Chriftian fcheme, there feems to be much mif- 
apprehenfion of a very dangerous nature. The 
faith to which merit and efficacy is afcribed in the 
Scriptures is certainly a morally efficient caufe, 
not only convincing the judgment, but fanftifying 
the heart's afFeftions : yet when it is defcribed, as 
we often fee it in theological works^in fuch tecca& 
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as the following — we cannot help inquiring, who | 
then fhall be faved? 

^^ If holinefs be not difcerned in a man, that 
lack of holinefs is a proof that he has not yet 
faith — for by their fruits ye fhall know them." 
This is the do<^rine of the Church- of England, 
as may be feen by reference to the Articles ot 
Religion, ii, 12, 13. Again it is faid, ^' Faith is 
that belief which necefTarily leads to a courfe of 
adiion correfponding with the thing believed." 
Now if this be a true definition of faith, in the 
Apoflolic fenfe, where is fuch faith to be found! 
Not on earth; otherwife, as has been already 
obferved, humanity would have attained perfec- 
tion. St. Paul and St. James dwelt refpeSively 
on the neceifity of faith and of works as the eflen* 
tial conditions of falvation. To many it has feeined 
their views were contradictory; but a true Chriflian 
feels very certain no fuch contradi£lion can really 
exifl between the infpired writers, and that there 
mufl be a fenfe in which the precepts conveyed by 
both, are &n&\y confonant and confiflent widi 
each other. Luther feemed to have a much 
clearer view of the true relation between ^th 
and works than many of his followers ; but he 
has been both mifquoted and mifunderflood in this 
particular. He evidently contended for the all- 
importance of faith as the firfl and efTential con- 
dition of falvation, and for works in true relation^ 
Jhip^ but flill fecondary. Was not this in tikSt 
St. PauPs view ? Both the ApofUe and his humble 
follower in the fixteenth century had before them, 
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probably, the knowledge and full convidlion of 
the utter impoffibility, in man's fallen ftate, of that 
perfed correfpondence between faith and works 
which it is the tendency of that Divine power to 
induce; and therefore infifted firft, and princi- 
pally, upon the vital and tranfmutative principle ; 
— ^knowing that where this was, the reft muft 
follow as naturally as efFe£b to caufe, though not 
in all with equal degree — not in any to perfeSfion, 
It was, no doubt, in view of this latter condition, 
undeniable and invariable as it is, that Luther laid 
himfelf open to attack when he declared fuch was 
the all-(aving power of faith that even deepeft 
crime could not avail to rob him who pofTefTed 
it of his falvation. It was in this recognition of 
a fad, which many devout people repudiate, 
namely, — that a want of confiftency between faith 
and works is poilible (not only poflible, but in 
various degrees univerfal), that he gave offence ; 
and a feeming juftification to the injurious infer- 
ence that he deemed works no necefTary part of 
the conditions of a Chriftian's falvation. But the 
£une reproach, on fimilar grounds, has been ad- 
drefTed to St. Paul. It feems much more rational 
and juft to conclude that Luther drew his con- 
vi^on from a deep infight into human nature 
and its inherent conftltution — from a wide and 
comprehenfive view of the whole field of human 
experience. He faw reafon to believe that there 
was faith in the world, and at the fame time he 
faw that it did not, either in faints or martyrs, 
prevent imperfedion in the fruit; and hence 
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logically concluded, that the relationfhip, how- 
ever true and neceflary, between faith and works; 
could never during this life be without flaw, or 
fome leaven of inconfiftency. It had not faved 
David from crime — nor Peter from a denial of 
his Saviour, (though he gladly devoted a life to 
his fervice ever after, and his body to the crofs ;) 
and he inferred that neither were we entitled to 
look for more perfect fruit, or a never failing per- 
fedtion in humbler men ; and flill lefs to conclude, 
as too many are difpofed, that where this was not, 
no faving faith exifted ; and that defpair fliould 
mark the erring Chriftian's fteps.* 

Is this to frame an excufe for error, or for 
crime ? God forbid. To deal with faith and 
human nature in their blending, as the world's 
experience alone juftifies, cannot be a fin. It is 
not truth, but error, that is mifchievous ; and to 
claim for faith, in its fcriptural fenfe, and as an 
efficient caufe, effe^s th£ world has never yet feen^ 
is to take to our hearts a lie or ^ delufion ; either 
of which carries a fatal poifon to the foul, whif- 
pering defpair, not humble trufl and unceaftng effort 
to the fallen. 

That our conducSl is naturally influenced, what- 
ever may be the degree, by our belief, is a pro- 
pofition few will be difpofed to difpute ; nor even 
the farther deduftion from the recognized prin- 
ciples of human nature, that man is led irrefiftibly 
to worfhip a fuperior being, and, "by worfliipping, 

* See Appendix B, to this Effay. 
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becomes affimilated to the moral characSer of the 
obje£t which he worfliips.'* Both propofitions 
are true in the abftrafl:, but effentially falfe if 
applied to human beings without reference to 
other and antagoniftic circumftances — to condi- 
tions which have the neceffary effe& of limiting 
and modifying their effeft. The tendency is there; 
the tendency to lead man " to abandon everything 
in himfelf, and in his courfe of life, which is 
condemned by the chara£ber and precepts of the 
God he worfhips, and to conform himfelf to that 
ftandard which is approved by the fame criterion." 
But this obvioufly conftitutes only a very partial 
view of the whole. There are other and con- 
fli£Ung tendencies — defires in direfl: antagonifm 
-—which muft alfo be taken into account in the 
fum of life, if we would arrive at any true and 
complete refult. For inftance, when it is faid by 
the feme author,* in reference to the aflimilating 
power of belief or worfhip, that ^^ love for another 
ahvays influences the will to a£f in fuch a way as 
will pkaje the ohjeSf loved. So foon as the affec- 
tions move towards an objecS the will is propor- 
tionably influenced to pleafe and benefit the ob- 
jcd." We feel that the affertion, without limi- 
tation or referve, is effentially untrue. Were it 
otherwife, the life of every family — every married 
couple — every earneft Chriftian — would be little 
better than a lie and a juggle. If it were true 
abfolutely, whence then come quarrels and feuds, 

♦ "Philofophy of the Plan of Salvation." 
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where love the moft earned and impaffioned, has 
been too manifeft arid certain for doubt? How 
can one who loves ever utter complaint or re- 
proach, in fuch an hypothefis — ihow impatience 
or infli<a injury, where the objefl: of love is con- 
cerned ? Is it faid fuch things have never been ? 
Speak then, countlefs millions of lovers — huf- 
bands and wives, parents and children, friends 
in every relation of life, where love enters — who 
have felt its influence, recognized its obligations; 
and yet have miffed the happy refult of perfeft 
harmony ! Speak, all ye generations of Chriftians 
of every age and race — who have loved your God 
and prayed each night, " Forgive us our trcf- 
paflTes," but who, defpite of effort and prayerful 
endeavours, have each night, as it came round, 
reafon to pray for that fame forgivenefs of tret 
pafTes, on to the end of a long life ! Of all ye mil- 
lions, let him who has been daily fmlefs fpeak— 
Prophets and Apoftles firfl ! No, this is not true, 
elfe would fuch a prayer as Chrift taught his dit 
ciples be a furplufage to all who loved God. 
The prayer of Chrifl's followers mufl proceed 
from love and faith; for^not only could it have 
no efficacy without thefe, but the a<a itfelf would 
be a mockery and an infult to the Supreme Being, 
as either motivelefs — or proceeding from fuch 
inferior motives as are abhorrent to His nature. 
But if dilated by love^ and proffered infaith^ (the 
only conditions contemplated in the Saviour's in- 
jundtion,) and the thing to be prayed for is the 
forgivenefs of daily trefpaffes^ then is the neceffity 
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fcr fuch a prayer proof enough that love does not 
6 ^afEmilate the worfhipper to the objefl: wor- 
ftipped" that the will is fovereignly afted upon 
M a way to enfure perfeft conformity of life. No 
demonftration can be more complete or unanfwer- 
ahle ; — ^and the inconfiftency between faith and 
pradice refolves itfelf into a queftion of degree. 
Either there is no true love of God on earth, or 
that love does not pra£bically infure perfecS): con- 
fermity of life. Let theologians who infift upon 
fiich conformity as the infeparable fign of a 
genuine love and a faving faith — that freedom 
from trefpafs and wrong, which One only in 
human form has ever yet difplayed — choofe be- 
tween the two alternatives. As man and woman 
may love each other earneftly and truly even to 
the death, and yet offend, — fo may the erring and 
repentant Chriftian ftill invoke the Father's par- 
don as one who loves, — even though he errs. 
PerfeA obedience, and fuch love as cafteth out 
not only fear, but all taint or leaven of the '^ old 
Adam" — ^'^ defers of will, and taints of blood,'* 
which makes men dead to fin and every evil 
impulfe— cannot be his lot until the grave has 
clofed over thefe mortal bodies, and death fets free 
the germs of a new life and regenerated being. 

It is impoffible to overflate the importance of a 
right judgment on this fubjeS, which is one of 
deepefl interefl to all men. Perhaps the ftudy of 
our own hearts and our human relations to each 
other may go far to fuggefl a true folution — thefe 
fame human relations being the pfychical reflection 
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or type of the Divine, — both afting in harmony 
with the laws of Eternal Power. The archetype 
of thefe human relations is to be fought in the 
fphere of the fpiritual, which is thus fliadowcd 
forth in tangible human form, to teach us thofe 
higher things which eye hath not feen, or ear 
heard ; — and to make us apprehend, through the 
earthly mould, the Divine Original.* What 
can be the Sonjhip of Chrift — the filial bond with 
the Father, who is a Spirit without parts or fub- 
ftance? Obviouflynot that which conftitutes the 
earthly relationfliip of father and fon j but this latter 
is a fymbol, or type, of that which is Divine, — and 
the neareft approach our limited intellect can 
make, to the apprehenfion of the higher truth con- 
veyed in the terms employed. f The Scriptures 
again tell us that man himfelf has been made in 
God's image. This, in like manner, muft evi- 
dently refer to fome fpiritual likenefs, fome parti- 
cipation of nature, enabling us the better to love and 
know Him. It is in accordance with this fcrip- 



• See Appendix A, to this Effay. 

t So Leflius in his " Education of the Human Race :" — " When 
I believe thatl recognize in God a (Imilar reduplication, I perhaps do 
not fo much err, or that my language is infufficient for my iddas, and 
fo much at leaft for ever remains incontrovertible, that they who 
wifh to make the idea thereof popular for comprehenfion, could 
fcarcely have exprefled themfelves more intelligibly and fuitably 
than by giving the name of a Son through whom God teftifies of 
himfelf from Eternity. Novir if this dodrine of the Trinity ihould 
at laft, after endlefs errors, right and left, only bring men on the 
road to recognize that God cannot pofHbly be One in the fenfe in 
which finite beings are, that even his Trinity muft be a tran- 
fcendental unity, which does not exclude a fort of plurality.** 
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tural view that our apprehenfion of the nature and 
attributes of God is, by fome fixed law, always in 
the proportion of our likenefs or affimilation to 
Him in nature. " The pure of heart fhall alone 
fee God ;" and it is through the purifying and 
' ennobling influence of our afFeftions that the 
heart is enlarged and made holy, — and becomes 
a fitting veflel for the reception of bleflings and in- 
ftruftions. We feel that the love borne to us by 
others, human beings like ourfelves, — ^in its ftrong 
faith and earned fmcerity, — is not only fufficient 
to make amends for many errors in their conduft, 
often diftafteful to us — things fometimes repug- 
nant to the ftrongeft inftinfts of our nature — but 
to make us love them in return. Strange myftery 
of love ! Is there not thus revealed to us, day 
by day in the experience of our own hearts, the 
potency of the fpell attaching to it ; home truths 
and familiar illuftrations telling us in language too 
clear to be miftaken, how furely we may truft in 
its eflicacy with a Heavenly Father ! To thofe 
who have loved much, much fhall be forgiven, 
our Saviour hasafliiredall mankind; and our own 
hearts give refponfe that fuch a law has already 
been written there. That love which begets in 
us patience for failings, and even love in return 
for the love of the faulty, reveals a myflery, and 
folves the problem — how God may love the finful 
and accept the imperfeft offering; and how, in 
proportion to ih^ fmcerity and depth of our love^ is 
His goodnefs, mercy, and love towards us. Love 
will not indeed make fallen man, either fmlefs or 
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perfeft. Human infirmity and error will mingle 
with our higheft afpirations and our beft fuftained 
efforts — but the tendency of love is evermore to 
diminijh thefe ; while it wins acceptance for the 
imperfeft, in lieu of that completed work and 
obedience which we cannot give, by reafon of 
the corruption of our nature. Do not human 
beings the fame by each other, impelled by the 
ftrong power of love ? To thofe who love us 
not — ^law, ftrift juftice ; but to the loving another 
code, is applied. Nay, the benefits we confer, 
and the facrifices we make to ferve or fave others, 
become vital motives to more love and effort; 
new links to bind us more ftrongly to them. The 
love we have beftowed and the facrifices we have 
made, often form the moft enduring claims to 
continued affeftion in human relations. So hath 
k been gracioufly difpofed that the heart of man, 
in which God's image was originally graven, 
though that image may have been well-nigh 
blotted out, {hall ftill be the beft interpreter of 
His eternal Law and Divine Nature ; revealing 
fome of the higher myfteries of both, and of the 
government of the Univerfe. Not without ade- 
quate defign has it been made known to man — 
that to him alone on earth was the privilege be- 
ftowed of being created in his Maker's image. 
Something of the fame nature and affeftions, 
however immeafurably inferior, muft, as has been 
remarked above, have conftituted this likenefs to 
the Creator— the germs, it may be only, of cha- 
raderiftic qualities and ipecific nature, deftined in 
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another ftate of being to further development — to 
receive, like the Lapula, refplendent wings, where 
now only the bare rudiments can be traced be- 
neath the covering of coarfer mould adapted to 
an inferior life and the grofler elements of a ftag- 
nant pond ; — wings of angel and of fpirit, and all 
glorious adaptations and developments for higher 
ends, but vaguely indicated in humanity, as the 
prophetic promife of a future deftiny. The germ 
only arrives at fuch maturity here, as may fuffice 
to (how that all the rudimentary members and 
parts of a more glorious being exijt^ for higher life 
and for wider development hereafter, under other 
and more favourable conditions. Only a more li- 
mited and gradually progreffive development is 
provided for here, to the end that this fame hu- 
man nature may approach nearer and yet nearer 
to the Divine Archetype.* 

Taking this fcriptural view for our guidance, 
it will at once be feen how all the relations of 
Ufe, between man and his kind, are fpecially 
adapted, not only to develop in us the rudi- 
mental elements of a future being, but to fulfil 
the fcarcely lefs important office of teaching us 
our relations to God, and thofe he maintains 
towards us. A revelation of fpiritual affinities 
and analogies — the way and the life, wherein 
love is the " firfl befl: caufe" of all, fupplying 

* A very ftriking illuftration of this is furniflicd by the dif- 
arreries of Swammerdam and Malpeghi, of the lineaments of the 
butterfly beneath the mafk of the larva, and the marvellous 
analogy b carried ftill further by f^me more recent inveftigations. 
See Appendix D, page 57. 
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the myftic links of connexion between matter 
and fpirit, between God and man. From the 
focial and blood relations of mankind, and from 
the works of nature, all Chrift's moft touching 
parables are derived. By and through thefe from 
the beginning, the Prophets, and, in the clofe of 
the revelation, the Saviour himfelf fought to en- 
able the human race to realise the myfteries of 
their being, and of the relationfhip maintained 
between them and their God ; whence flow, as 
from a fountain -fource, all their duties in this 
life, all their hopes of another and a better ftate 
ofexiftence.* 

If we glance through thefe fymbolic teachings, 
with the Scriptures for our guide, we fhall fee 
the parental and the filial ftand firfl: in order in 
myftery and importance. God is revealed as our 
Creator and Father ; the race of man as His chil- 
dren : and wonderfully does the relationship of 
parent and child on earth feem adapted to teach 
by example and the daily experience of life, by 
what each refpeftively feels, defires, expefts, 
or demands in that relationfliip, the myflery of 
the fpiritual. If, indeed, our relationfliip to God 
is that of child to parent, how could we fo well 
learn what we may reafonably hope from Him ; 
and what we ought and muft render to Him in 
return ; or what our feelings and relations to Him 
through life fliould be, if we would enter into our 
inheritance as fons of God ? He is juftified of 

* See Appendix A, to this Eflay, referring to " Types and Analo* 
gies in Nature." 
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men by the teaching of focial relations ; and, as the 
Father Almighty, He is ever reprefented as en- 
forcing our duties, precifely in the way the beft of 
human parents who loved his child would naturally 
and furely adopt : — by advice and inftruftion, by 
entreaty and motives of love and devotion ; by 
fear for the froward, and chaftifement for the per- 
verfe : with juftice and with wifdom, but with 
untiring goodnefs and patience alfo. 

What does the father rightly expeft of his 
child, and what does the child render unto the 
father with gladnefs and affeftion ? Is it not ab- 
folute and loving obedience; faith in his truth, 
truft in his goodnefs and care, fervice unwearied, 
reiped and devotion in all his thoughts ? This 
does God require of us as His children. We do 
not think it too much for a good and noble father 
here on earth — one who has a princely inherit- 
ance to beftow on the child worthy of his love. 
Do we deem lefs can be expefted by our God 
who created us, and has preferved us from our 
cradle upward ; who (howers daily bleilings 
upon our head, and a thoufand mercies, and 
would fain referve for us a crown of fmperifli- 
able glory in a kingdom without end ? 

Without purfuing this fymbolic teaching fur- 
ther into all the relations of life, we fee enough 
to learn, with chailened heart and humble fpirit, 
that the perfeft fervice of the Law and Love 
combined, none may render; but the loving 
heart, the willing defire, the loyal effort, the 
untiring thought and fpirit of devotion and re- 
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vcrence, — thefe indeed are indifpenfable ; and 
thefe come all from Love, What earthly father, 
or huiband^ or fovereign, will be content with 
lefs ; or hold child, or wife, or fubje<% true, and 
worthy of love in return, who has lefs to offer? 
To our own hearts we are referred for judgment 
True motive and earneft effort, we know, is die 
leaft we require from child or fervant. For invo- 
luntary ^ilure, unwilling or unconfcious offence, 
— all which infirmity, not predetermined will, is 
refponfible for — there is in love large flore of 
pity and power to forgive, to the extent of the 
erring one's incapacity to conform, under trying 
conditions, to all which duty demands. We have 
feen that the power to (hape our volitions accord- 
ing to the dictates of confcience is not abfolute. 
It has been truly obferved that, '' by the very 
conftitution of human nature, a vehement con- 
trariety exifk between the principles of the 
higher and the lower life, which is never abfolutely 
reconciled, and preffes always as an annoyance 
and a burden upon the high-wrought fenfibilities 
of ferious meditative minds/' The teflimony of 
Fofter, ^ true and earneft minded preacher of the 
Gofpel, is emphatic and conclufive on the point. 
"I know," he fays, "I know from experience, 
that habit can, in diredl oppofition to every con- 
vidiion of the mind, and but little aided by the 
elements of temptation, fuch as prefent pleafure, 
&c., induce a repetition of the moft unworthy 
aftions. The mind is weak where it has once 
given way. It is long before a principle reftored 
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can become as firm as one that has never been 
moved. It is as in the cafe of a mound of a 
refervoir, if in one place broken, whatever care 
has been taken to make the repaired part as ftrong 
as poffible, the probability is that if it give way 
again it will be in that place/' And this alfo 
is true, from another writer, that "our ordi- 
nary conduft 1s determined much more by the 
general tone of our feelings, (that is, our habitual 
feelings,) than by the diredl force of precepts and 
prohibition. The heart is in a perilous ftate 
when the vulgar folicitations of appetite, intereft, 
or pride, are encountered and oppofed only by 
the ultimate or ftrongeft motives that may be 
applicable to the occafion."* Without habits 
of felf-denial and control there is, indeed, no 
fecurity ; and with the curfe of evil habits once 
contradled, whatever love of God may furvive or 
take root in the heart, the viftim might well 
defpair and exclaim,! *' who fliall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?" did we not believe that 
to fuch love and prayerful effort Divine aid is 
vouchfafed. So terrible is the power of habit over 
the living organization and the fpirit of man, as he 
is conflituted. " There are hundreds of thoufands 
of human beings," wrote a phyfician t at the 
clofe of a long life fpeiit in daily practice and ob- 
fervation, *' who pafs their whole exiflence in the 
incefTant ftruggle between two volitions, making 
the mofl heroic efforts to overcome their tendency 

* " Saturday Evening," by Ifaac Taylor, 

t Dr. Wigan, *«On the Duality of the Brain." 

N 
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to evil and to error." Dr. Wigan, as before men- 
tioned, dwells on the faft that there are two brains 
in every human head, the exaft counterparts of 
each other (as are the two eyes, ears, and many 
other organs in the body) each capable of exercif- 
ing fingly all the fundlions, habitually performed 
by both. The feft of two contending volitions 
or defires is all that is here infifted upon, as placed 
beyond difpute by univerfal experience ; and the 
bearing which this fadl has upon the charader 
and conduft, as proving the poffibility of contrary 
and utterly difcordant paffions, defires, and voli- 
tions coexifting in the fame mind. If this be 
true, it follows that a fervent and fincere love of 
God, with a high development of the religious 
fentiment and very devout feeling, may be com- 
patible with the faddeft inconfiftencies in conduct 
and pradlice. What may be the efFeft on falva- 
tion who may venture to predift ? God alone 
can diftinguifli what is the fum of true thought, 
and loving effort, buried beneath thefe conflidling 
evidences. We cannot know, but only guefs in 
part, the proportion between the temptations and 
the refiftance offered, the true balance of the 
affedtions, or of good and evil, in thefe dire 
conflifts which engage the foul. What in every 
period has been the true ftate of the heart. He 
who reads its fecrets alone can determine ; and on 
this, — not on the outward a£ts, muft a future 
deftiny mainly depend. To men, fo prone to 
judge, it may well be faid — 

** Whafs done we partly may compute. 
But never what's refifted.*' 
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tTbofe who retain their virtue more from the 
adbfence of temptation or urgent inducements 
to evil, guarded by outward conditions or phleg- 
matic nature, may rank lower in the judgment- 
4ay than the deeply-ftained penitent who never 
fdinquifhed hope or effort for vidlory under the 
moft untoward circumftances, or moft grievous 
failures. Rufkin has glanced at this with his 
ttiiial felicity of difcrimination, when he remarks 
that* " it would be well if moralifts lefs fre- 
quently confufed the greatnefs of fin with its 
unpardonablenefs. The two characters are alto- 
gether diftin<5l. The greatnefs of a fault depends 
partly on the nature of the perfon againft whom 
it is committed, partly upon the extent of its 
confequences. Its pardonablenefs depends, hu- 
manly fpeaking, on the degree of temptation to 
it.'* And he proceeds to fliow that fuch is the 
meafure ufually taken — " men efteeming thofe 
faults the worft which are committed under leaft 
temptation." 

God in His wifdom has (bed a Divine influence 
on all human affedlions and relations, when 
thefe are true, not falfe or counterfeit, and 
fandlified the lowlieft of their forms. The ten- 
dernefs we feel for the fufferings of dumb animals 
committed to our charge, and grateful regard for 
the examples they furnifh of fublime devotion 
and undying affedlion, is an intuitive recogni- 
tion of the Divine element. Love, we fee daily, 

* '< Seven Lamps of Archite^re." 
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not only prompts to the devotion of all our b- 
culties to others ; but makes fenrice grateful to 
him who feeks to render it, and acceptable to 
the recipient. Service is indeed only irkfome 
or hateful where there is no love to bnBdff 
it. And that fervice nor God nor man accepts. 
Love forms its judgments on the heart* s incE^ 
nation^ the motive^ and the will. The moft im- 
perfed fervice, if the heft in the power of the 
fervant, is yet accepted : but where the true 
love is wanting, even more perfed fervice is 
fternly rejefted as worthlefs or diftafteful. So 
reads the law — and its counterpart in the hu- 
man heart, written by the fame Divine hand. 

When the erring Chriftian, fore-beftraught 
with confcious imperfection, and ever-recurring 
offence, droops under his burden — when the 
heart is opprefFed with wearinefs, and diflurbed 
with doubts whether love and fin may hold dif^ 
puted fway in the fame breaft, and ft retching 
" lame hands of faith," ftill " faintly trufts the 
larger hope," it is in this direcSion hope firft 
cometh. Perfeft finglenefs — obedience that has 
no imperfe^ion — is not the Gofpel doftrine ; but 
conformity to the utmoft limit of our capacity, 
with earneft love and faith ^ for the fan£tifying 
principle. It has been obvioufly intended that 
our material organization fliould have, and con- 
tinually exercife, a ftrong, and more or lefs de- 
cifive acSion and controlling power. Love's 
proper work in man is, to guard his motives ^ and 
to mould the temper and habit of his mind. To 
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eftablifli a perpetual guard over the ftronghold of 
faith, and create a never- failing tendency towards, 
and a habit of ftriving after, the right and the 
true. So love is made to bridge over the chafm 
— wide and deep though it be — between God's 
perfection and man's finfulnefs. It forms the 
link between a faving faith and imperfedl works, 
reconciling juftice with mercy. He who is ready 
to lay down his fortune or life for another, is held 
to love truly and earneftly, even though he may 
have often done afts little in accordance with 
entire devotion ; and more or Ipfs ofFenfive and 
diftafteful to the objeft of his afFeftion. We 
who cannot read the heart do not the lefs accept 
the facrifice as the proof, defpite all feeming con- 
tradictions and faults of which we may very 
juftly have complained. The two things we 
know and feel are not incompatible, however in- 
confiftent they may feem. There is a higher 
law in tranfcendent regions than we have reached. 
In moments of great trial, demanding fupreme 
aSs of refolution or facrifice, we find the power 
of fpiritualizing our being, fubliming all its grofler 
parts, feparating what is pure from the bafer re- 
fidue, and breaking all the fetters of habit and 
infirmity, for, the one aft which fliall vindicate 
our true defcent and eftablifli our birthright. 
But we cannot always do this (not perfeftly 
and with unvarying fuccefs) in the abfence of 
the powerful motives which may once have 
fupplied the ftimulus needful to nerve the will, 
and give it, for a brief interval, an abfolute and 
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fovereign power over all inferior or contending 
defires. And failing this, we fometimes fall back 
into a woeful train of infirm purpofes. Backed 
by long-confirmed habits, the bafer inilin£ls and 
defires furround us with fnares and pit&lls, into 
which many flip, when thus not roufed to heroic 
action. In thefe circum fiances, the exiftence 
of a flrong and abiding love for the Creator can 
alone eflablifh a ground for pardon and love in 
return, defpite our imperfections. And if true, 
earnefl, faithful love be there, God will feal the 
fufFering mortality to Himfelf ; and when death 
rends the veil of mortality, earth-flained and (oiled 
though it be. He who is mighty to fave will wafli 
the fins away — thofe ftains which concealed the 
purer fpirit beneath, yet living and fuflaining to 
the end the battle for the right and the true. 

One thing there is, however, wholly incom- 
patible with faving faith or love for God, and 
that is the confcious, deliberate intention to 
continue in any acknowledged fin or evil courfe 
manifeftly inconfiflent with thefe. Where the 
love of God exifls there mufl be a tendency to 
aflimilation ; there muft be a conjiant effort and 
defire^ for this lies at the very heart of all living 
faith. The queftion which will probably de- 
termine our final deftiny, will it not be this, — 
" Is thy heart right towards me ?" If to our 
God the anfwer can be, " 7>j," in all fincerity^ 
then may we conclude — but then only — that the 
outward afts will become wholly (libordinate : 
not perhaps without any influence on our future 
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deftiny or the final judgment, but ftill compara- 
tively unimportant. 

If then we turn to the original problem — What 
is the influence of devotional feeling, and the reli- 
gious fentiment on conduft ? — we fee that neither 
the one nor the other is any guarantee for purity of 
life, or good works. So far as mere feeling or fen- 
timent is concerned, thefe may be found com- 
bined with great turpitude. Like any other kind of 
fentimentality, it is not only ufelefs for any pradlical 
good, but its tendency is mifchievous, as accuftom- 
ing the mind to barren impreffions and emotions 
which lead to nothing, and not un frequently per- 
haps they ferve to delude the weak-minded into a 
belief, that thefe religious fentiments and emotions 
may do duty for a true and working religion built 
on faith and aftive love. Even thefe, it has been 
fliown, which do conftitute religion, are no fecurity 
againft many and fad inconfiftencies in conduft; 
but where fuch faith and love of God exift, there 
muft be a conjtant tendency towards ajjimilation to 
the Divine nature I and every renewed effort to at- 
tain this end of life. Religion, thus underftood, 
muft ever be praftical — a living and a working 
principle. Fruitful, therefore, in various degrees 
and ways, hut never barren^ or a mere idle fentiment 
which exhales itfelf in religious exercifes, or in 
pious ejaculations and dreams never to be realized. 
It has been well faid that the higheft life which we 
can have is contained in the praftical life; and there 
is affuredly no true religion which is not pradical, 
and made manifeft in works and in action. 





APPENDIX. 
A. 

^EAN TRENCH, in his ufeful work on the 
Parables, has the following admirable remarLs 
Co fully bearing out all th|it is advanced in the 
Eflay, that the author cannot refift the tempta- 
tion to quote them : — 

" I fay either to illuftrate or to prove 5 for the parable or 
other analogy to fpiritual truth appropriated from the world 
of nature or of man, is not merely illuftration, but alfoin 
fome fort proof. It is not merely that thefe analogies 
afllft to make the truth intelligible, or, if intelligible 
before, prefent it more vividly to the mind, virhich is 
all that fome will allow them. Their power lies deeper 
than this, in the harmony unconfcioufly felt by all men, 
and which all deeper minds have delighted to trace be- 
tween the natural and the fpiritual worlds, fo that ana- 
logies from the firft are felt to be fomething more than 
illuftrations happily but arbitrarily chofen. They are 
arguments, and may be alleged as witneffes ; the world of 
nature being throughout a witnefs for the world of fpirit, 
proceeding from the fame hand, growing out of the fame 
root, and being conftituted for that very end. All lovers 
of truth readily acknowledge their myfterious harmonies, 
and the force of arguments derived from them. To them 
the things on earth are copies of the things in heaven. 
They know that the earthly tabernacle is made after 
the pattern of things feen in the Mount (Exodus xxv. 40, 
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t Chron. xxviii. 12)9 and the queftion fuggefted by the 
angel in Milton is often forced upon their meditation : — 

« What if Earth 
Be but the (hadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on Earth is thought ?* 

Thefe are not merely chofen illuftrations from the great 
ftock and ftorehoufe of images from whence others as good 
might have been felefted, but * rather they belong to one 
another, the type and the thing typified, by an inward 
neceflity, they were linked together long before by the Unxf 
ofafecret affinity. It is not a happy incident which has 
yielded fo wondrous an analogy as that of hufband and 
wife to fet forth the myftery of Chrift's relation to his eleft 
church. There is far more in it than this : the earthly 
relation is indeed but a hywer form of the hea'venly, on 
which it refts, and of which it is the utterance. So when 
Chrift fpoke to Nicodemus of a new birth, it was not 
merely becaufe birth into this natural world was the moft 
fuitable figure j but all the circumftances of this natural 
birth had been preordained to bear the burden of fo great a 
myftery," The Lord is King, not borrowing this title 
from the kings of the earth, but having lent his own title 
to them and not the name only, but having fo ordered 
that all true rule and government upon earth, with its 
righteous laws, its ftable ordinances, its punifhment and its 
grace, its majefty and its terror, (hould tell of Him and of 
His kingdom which ruleth over all. The earthly kingdoms 
and the earthly kings are figures and Ihadows of the true. 

'* And as in the world of man and human relations, fo 
alfo is it in the world of nature — the fame Lord who fits 
upon his throne in heaven, does with the ikirts of his train 
fill his temple upon earthy thefe chara6lers of nature which 
everywhere meet our eye are not a common but a facred 
writing — hieroglyphy of God', and it (hould be man's bleff- 
ednefs that he finds himfelf in the midft of fuch, and, becaufe 
in the midft of them, therefore never without admonition 
and teaching. 

**For fuch is in truth the condition of man; around him 
is a fenfuous world, yet not one which need bring him into 
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bondage to his fenfes, but To framed as, if he will ufe it 
aright, continually to lift him above itfelf — a vifible world 
to make known the invifible things of God, a ladder lead- 
ing him up to the contemplation of heavenly truth. And 
this truth he (hall encounter and make his own, not in 
fleeing from his fellows and their works and ways, but in 
the mart, on thewayfide, in the field, not by ftripping him- 
felf bare of all relations, but rather recognizing thefe as 
inltruments through which he is to be educated into the 
knowledge of higher myfteries, and fo dealing with him in 
reverence, feeking, by faithfulnefs to them in their lower 
forms, to enter into their yet deeper fignificance ; enter- 
taining them though they feem but common guefts, 
and finding that he has unaware entertained angels, and 
thus, befide his revelation in words, God has another and 
an elder, and one indeed without which it is inconceivable 
how that could be made, for from this it appropriates all its 
figns of communication. This entire moral vifible world 
from firft to lafl:, with its beings and its fubje6ls, its parents 
and its children, its fun and its moon, its fowing and its 
harveft, its light and its darknefs, its fleeping and its 
waking, its birth and its death, is from beginning to end 
a mighty parable — a great teaching of fuperfenfuous truth, 
a help at once to our faith and to our underftanding. 

*'The whole of Scripture, with its ever-recurring ufe of 
figurative language, is a reawakening of man to the myftery 
of nature, a giving back to him the key of knowledge, the 
trvit Jignatura rerum ; and this comes out, as we might ex- 
pe6l, in its higheft form, but by no means exclufively, in 
thofe which by pre-eminence we call the Parables. They 
have this point of likenefs with the miracles, that thofe too 
were a calling heed to powers which were daily going for- 
ward in the midft of men, but which, by their frequency 
and orderly repetition, had become wonder-works no more, 
and men had need to be ftartled anew to the contemplation 
of the energies which were ever working among them. In 
like manner the Parables were a calling of attention to the 
fpiritual' fafts which underlie all proceffes of nature, all 
inftitutions of human fociety, and which, though unfeen, 
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are the true ground and fupport of all. Chrift moved in 
the midft of what feemed to the eye of fenfe an old and 
worn-out world, and it evidedlbly became new at his touch 5 
for it told to man now the inmoft fecrets of his being. He 
found that it anfwered with ftrange and marvellous corref- 
pondences to another world within him — that oftentimes 
it helped to the birth great thoughts of his heart, which 
before were ftruggling helpleflly to be bom — that of thefe 
two worlds without him and within, each threw alight and 
a glory on the other." 

Elfewhere the fame writer fpeaks of the univerfe as one 
organic whole, and fays it is ever God's law that the lower 
(hould contain the germs and prophetic intimations of the 
higher. 

B. 

In the celebrated controverfy between Pafcal and the 
Jefuits, which gave birth to " Les Lettres Provinciales," 
it was afTumed on both fides that morality was capable of 
being reduced to a fyftem, and that the problem could be 
folved by a fet of general rules by which the morality or 
degree of immorality of any given a6lion whatever might be 
determined. But the time has long pafled for the belief 
that any power can be attained by men of gauging moral 
guilt. He alone who reads the hearts of men, and to whom 
all things are known, can duly eftimate the relative pro- 
portions of fin or guilt, in feemingly fimilar cafes 5 who 
knows not only where we have failed but what was the 
preffure, and all that Ihould have been refilled alfo. Pafcal, 
by his endeavour to apply a rigid fyftem of rules to 
cafes of morality, placed himfelf in a difficulty, at leaft 
as great as that which he fought to prove the Jefuits 
laboured under by exceffive laxity. For if they had a fyftem 
of morals not free from the fcandal of being very elaftic, 
Pafcal's pofition gave a fyftem of morality, which it has 
been well obferved in a very clever article in the " Satur- 
day Review" on this fubjeft,* " abfolutely condemns the 
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whole exifting ftate of Ibciety, and would, if adopted, bind 
in iron chains all the energies and all the affe6lions of man- 
kind, and ftand felf- refuted/' The Jefuits, on the other 
hand, can hardly be denied the confcioufneis of this, and, 
however dangerous their mode of procedure, a defire " to 
bring human life within the pale of faivation,'' and a wiih 
that there fhould be " fome fort of proportion" between 
the fyftem of morality adopted, and " the a6hial ftate of 
human fociety." 

The fame effort, if not founded on the fame theory, i« 
ftill traceable in many of the beft intentioned, in various 
feftions of the Proteftant Church of the prefent day. A 
difpofition to frame a rigid fyftem of morality, and aflume 
the power of gauging the moral guilt of all, by reference 
to its unyielding definitions, as though morality were fub- 
jedt to rules as precife and definite as law. 

The Jefuits' argument of Sanchez, which fo fcandalized 
Pafcal — namely, that " it is permitted to the natural appe- 
tites to enjoy the a6lions which belong to it," — apropos to 
the queftions from Efedbot, where it is afked, — ** Is it per- 
mitted to eat and drink as much as we pleafe {tout fin faout) 
without neceflity and for mere pleafure ?" and to which, 
according to Sanchez, the anfwer is " certainly, if it does 
not hurt our health— for it is permitted to the natural appe- 
tite, &c.," was, after all, perfcftly fufceptible of defence, 
and much more rational in the application, than the prin- 
ciple maintained by Pafcal and his friends of the Port 
Royal. And admirably the reviewer has performed the 
taik, when he fays : — 

**The whole point and force of PafcaFs letters lies in 
the aiTumption that there is a grand unalterable code of 
morality, which can be put into an exprefs fyftematic form, 
according to which all a6^ions muft be regulated, and 
which the maxims of the Jefuits either evaded or over- 
threw. The true anfwer to the book is, that the fyftem 
which Pafcal invefted with thefe glorious attributes was, in 
fa6l, arbitrary, and in many refpe6ls falfe ; and that if it 
had been ftri6lly applied to the purpofe to which Janfenifts 
and Jefuits alike contended that fyftems of morals ought 
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*o be applied, it would have fpeedily reduced the world 
to a monaftery or a wildemefs." 

Truly fo, and whenever a line of argument, logically 
carried out, lands in fome impoflible conclufion, we may 
lafely afTume that forae error has pafled unperceived into 
our premifes — fome fallacy that vitiates the whole. For 
in reference to the queftion of appetites and defires, what 
better line, it is aiked, can we draw than that fuggefted by 
Sanchez, unlefs we deny that we may eat or drink for plea- 
fure without neceffity ? " But if the principle which Pafcal 
implies were the true one, no one would ever take a meal 
without fin, for even the prifoners in a gaol eat fome part * 
of their food merely becaufe it pleafes their palates, and 
beyond the abfolute neceffity of the cafe." 

This is the queftion that difturbed St. Auguftine fo 
much. But the principle feems here correftly laid down, 
—all excels or gluttony being hurtful to health, God has 
fixed a limit, not preventing indulgence, but affigning a 
boundary. It is permitted to men, to whom He has given 
natural appetites, to enjoy the a6lions which belong to 
them — within certain eafily-afcertained and well-defined 
limits in each cafe — under certain conditions or circum- 
ftances, which are in themfelves reftraints. Civilization 
itfelf refts upon no other or better foundations than the ex- 
iftence of natural appetites and defires, moral and phyfical, 
and the lawfulnefs of their indulgence. Mr. Buckle, in his 
late work on the Hiftory of Civilization, has in vain endea- 
voured to make civilization the produ6l of knowledge and 
intelledlual aftivity, leaving altogether out of the field 
imagination, fenfibility, and tafte \ not only all the aefthetic 
fideof humanity, but the moral and emotional. The fimple 
and conclufive anfwer has already been given more than 
once in the reviews on the work, and it is that " Intelleft 
taken alone has nothing properly human in it — no motive, 
ftill lefe any motive deftru6live of humanity, all that it is, 
in the beft eftate in which it is known to us. " 

Take away the appetites and defires, all the purely 
emotional and moral fide of nature (the fources of nearly 
all errors and evil), and there would be a total abfence of 
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all motive for exertion ; — all effort at advancement, intel- 
lectual or otherwife. The appetites and pailions of man, 
as he is conftituted by his Creator, are made the msun- 
fprings of all aftion and movement for good or evil ;— and 
this gratification is legitimate, becaufe plainly held out 
as the inducement to effort, felf-denial, facrifice — to all 
heroifm and all virtue. The inducement is the hope of 
fruition (backed by the inftindlive fenfe of defire and want) 
under a recognized right of legitimate enjoyment. The 
fruition or gratification of all thofe defires is in truth the 
fan6Vioned reward, — when the conditions impofed by the 
laws of our being, as thofe alone under which fruition may 
be wifely or rightly fought, are duly obfervcd. Man may 
eat meat and drink wine, enter into the whole inheritance 
of narcotics and ftimulants, (provided by the fame hand 
that gives corn and oil, milk and honey), if he will 
obferve the conditions attached to their ufe ; that he is not 
to confult the pleafure of his fenfes to their hurt, or the 
injury of any other of the powers or faculties given him— 
that is, in contravention of thofe laws by which they ai-e 
guarded. The grand problem of life, therefore, which lies 
at the root of religion, which underlaid the Jefuit and 
Janfenift controverfy, and which preffes upon every human 
being for folution is this :^Given anumber of appetites and 
defires, fome fhared with the reft of the animal creation, and 
others only partially fo, or not at all, by their emotional, 
aefthetic, and moral character — what part are they to play 
in man's exiftence ? The afcetics, in every age and 
clime, have fought to ftarve, or to trample them out, as 
carnal and finful — flying to the monaftery and the wilder- 
nefs. To this their tenets legitimately lead, and any too 
rigid application of a fyftematic code of morals, fuch as 
Pafcal advocated, and would have feemed to believe poflible, 
would, in like manner, tend to reduce the whole world. 
The Jefuits fought by rules of a large and elaftic character 
to enforce a moral code, and yet bring the majority of 
men, in very various degrees of imperfection, within the 
pale of falvation and under the protecting care of the 
Church. They have failed, partly from the inherent 
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lifficulty of the talk and errors in an arbitrary, falfe, and 
mprafUcable fyftem — partly alfo from defefts and vice in 
Jie human agencies employed. And out of the pale of 
iie Latin and Greek churches, Chriftians are ftill left to 
blve the complex and trying problem, each for himfelf, 
low thefe various appetites, defires, pafllons, are to be 
i6tively employed, and their exercife enjoyed, with due 
negard to nature's laws and God's defign in fo framing 
his creature ? In this region we fee clearly enough that 
law, not licence, is the corner-ftone of the whole edifice — 
that harmony only confifts with fubordination as an all- 
pervading principle, and that confequently reftraint is an 
eflential element, infeparably connefted with the fuUeft 
development poflible, and the higheft perfe6lion attainable 
in the nature of things. 

To afcertain correftly the right limits of this reftrifting 
law over all, and, when once difcovered, to let the appli- 
cation be felf-impofed with a vital fpontaneity in it, is the 
laft fecret. Thus it is that facrifice and felf-denial enter 
into all that is higheft and beft, be it in the animal and 
ienfuous, or in the more fpiritualized fphere of thought and 
feeling — the moral, intelle6lual, and emotional fide of our 
nature. Thefe two, the fenfuous and the fpiritual, are 
joined together by God himfelf, and man's attempt to 
fever them muft ever be a miferable failure. There may, 
and, as we have feen, there muft be fubordination j but no 
divorce is poflible without fomething criminal in the at- 
tempt, and failure in the end, as the final refult. Truly 
has it been obferved, " The fuUeft development of hu- 
manity" will not come from intellect alone, nor from 
moral, religious, or aefthetic feeling alone, " it muft come 
from the conjoint and harmonious a6lion in the whole 
nature of man." 

Seeing that intelleft affords no motive power, and that 
when the appetites and emotions fupply the deficiency, and 
are guided by it, they are not fanftified, we are led in- 
evitably to the conclufion that religious motive can alone 
fupply the want, ** and of all the motives that may difpofe a 
man to be the beft that he may be, and to do the beft that 
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he may do — it is the ftrongeft and the only one equal to 
every condition of humanity and its higheft development. 
In its healthy ftate it includes all other inducements to 
a6lion and its own higher inducement befides. The rdi* 
gious not only accepts the fecular, but confecrates it, and 
gives it a fpecial power by making it facred.*'* 

•Nor is this merely the conclufion of a writer on theology 
with a profeflional bias. Sir Humphrey Davy, in his " Con- 
folations of Travel," gives the fame emphatic teftimony, 
when he fays : — " I envy no quality of mind or intelleft in 
others, be it genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could 
choofe what would be moft delightful, and, I believe, moft 
ufefiil to me, I fhould prefer a firm religious belief to 
every other blefling ; for it makes life a difcipline of good- 
nefs, creates new hopes when all earthly hopes vaniih, 
throws over the decay, the deftruftion of exiftence, the moft 
gorgeous of all lights — awakening life in death, and 
from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity." 

A fecond writer,t not likely to be other than lay, and 
immerfed in mundane affairs, furniflies a fitting clofe to 
this long note : — 

*' We fay that the belief that to obey God's will in 
every a6lion of life is the higheft aim of human exiftence, 
far from being a flaviih one, is the nobleft conception of 
life that any creature can fonn. So far from crufhing the 
faculties and fufceptibilities, it is the beft of all means of 
developing them to the higheft pitch of excellence and 
glory of which they are capable." 

♦ See " Britifh Quarterly Review," July, 1858, for a very ad- 
mirable article on " Buckleys Hiftory of Civilization," iirom which 
many of thefe paflages have been quoted. 

t *♦ Saturday Review," November 15, 1859. 




VIII. 
TRUTH AND ERROR. 

?T is related that " Flavius Juftinus of 
Grecian defcent in Flavia Nicopolis, 
a Roman colony of Paleftine, fought 
to quench his third for religious truth 
in the fchools of Grecian Philofophy. Captivated 
with Plato's theory of ideas, and hoping foon to 
reach the fublime heights from which he might 
gaze dire£Uy upon God," he gave himfelf up to 
lonely contemplation. 

Whether this objeft of fo many efForts is beft 
to be attained in folitude and in the contemplation 
of abftra£t truths, or in the world's adiivities by 
confecrated labour in doing God*s work, is a 
grave queftion : one that has very often been 
agitated, and which ftill divides the world, both 
Heathen and Chriftian, and each refpedively has 
to this day its afcetic or " wall-turning" Brahmins, 
and its Epicurean or working votaries. " Soli- 
tude and filence," it has been well obferved, "are 
amongft the means of fpiritual elevation, as po- 
o 
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Tcrtjr b in moft inftances healthful to the foul, and 
a means of obtaining fimplicitjr, which is good 
fer both body and mind.'* Thoughts which lay 
at the foundation of the monaftic ijrfteni of Europe, 
as in fonner ages, of aU afcetic inftitutions in the 
Eaft. 

It may be, on the other hand, as thofe gen^ 
rallj contend whofe Ihoulder is to the wheel, 
that, to fubftitute for that praife of Him which 
confifts in doing His work in the midft of fuffer- 
ing and trial, a withdrawal from the world, its 
duties and its temptations, and the inceflfant out- 
pouring of mere verbal adulation or rapt thought, 
inftead of being the higheft, is the very loweft 
idea that piety has ever entertained of the right 
way to magnify the name of God. But this is 
not the place for the difcuffion of fo large a que(- 
don, nor does it altogether &11 in with the train 
of thought fuggefted by the pafTage in the life of 
Flavius, ^^ feeking to quench his thirfl for religious 
truth, and reach thofe fublime heights from which 
he might gaze diredly on God, by giving himfelf 
up to philofophic (peculations and lonely contem- 
fdation." That he did not by this means fucceed 
we know. 

Some two thoufand years later we read that 
Zchokke, a German writer of earned nature, 
unconfcioufly repeated the fame experiment. He 
was greatly troubled, his biographer tells us, with 
religious mi%ivings. ^^ He tried to read and 
realbn them down, and found a temporary fup- 
port in the philofophy of Kant, but it was all in 
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Vain. Only after he had engaged eamejily in 
patriotic exertion^ and given himfelf to deeds of 
active benevolence^ did thefe di ftreffing feelings 
leave him, and the Gofpel of Chrift reveal itfelf 
to his mind as in truth divine. ^^ He pafTed/' fays 
the writer of his life, ^^ from the dark and tem- 
peftuous abyfs on which he had floated, up into 
the ferene heaven of a living faith, not through 
the narrow gateway of a wretched logic, but 
along the broad and beautiful road ofa^ual work* 
When he ceafed to wreftle with the grim fpe£lres 
of the imagination, and addrefled himfelf with 
true manly earneftnefs to the great bufmefs of 
life, he found peace."* 

So far as this evidence goes, it is certainly in 
favour of work, and againft folitude and filent 
contemplation ; if either muft be chofen exclu- 
fively as the road to heaven. It is more probable, 
however, that both are efpecially fuited to certain 
faculties and wants of our common nature ; and 
both may confequently be needful alike to its beft 
development, and to its more perfe£l dedication 
to God. The error in that cafe would rather con- 
fifl in overlooking the law of proportion, every- 
where prevailing, from the chemical affinities and 
combination of atoms, to the fpiritual relations of 



* ** Unlike mathematical axioms, which are felf-evident, unlike 
the laws of phyfical fcience, which are gathered by induction 
from experience, moral truths enter the mind through life, right 
views come from right affion, principles from pradice. Training, 
therefore, muft go before teaching.** This appears to have been 
Ariftotle't account of his own method in others, and worthy of all 
refDembrance* 
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man to God ; and the obfervance of which is 
efTential to the dedication of a full and perfeded 
life — the ofFering He requires. 

But it is through Truth alone, however attained, 
that we can hope " to gaze diredly upon God ;" 
and fo in like manner, only by fteadfaft purfuit of 
truth, can any continuous or fteady approach to- 
wards Him be made. All that is falfe — in a word, 
all Error — tends to dim our power of viAon, and 
bring a film over the eye of the fpirit within us. 
All ftrivings in a wrong direftion avert it from its 
final obje£):. If we fail in reaching the goal we lofe 
the race, and with it the only prize worth flrug- 
gling for, of all that the world offers. Hence 
the importance of truth in all its forms : truth 
in fcience, truth in morals and truth in religion ; 
all converge towards the fame centre of light. 
And the danger of error lies in this, that, by a 
correfponding law, it tends, whatever be the 
form it takes, to fly off in divergent lines into 
outer fpace and darknefs. Error, even in idle 
words, falls under the fame law ; for the tranfition 
from error in words to things is fatally eafy, as 
every day's experience teaches. 





BOOK 11. 



"Do I not love thee ? Anfwer then, what is it that 1 love? 
What can fill this lonely heart, when aching with its woe ? 
What vifions bright and rapturous of the unfeen world above ? 
What hopes, or joys, or forrows, of the weary earth below ? 

Do I not love thee ? Anfwer then, what is it unto me 
That earth is green in fpring-time, or the heavens fbftly blue ; 
That the funbeams play and fparkle, upon river, lake, and fea? 
If the heart is colourlefs and cold, all nature is Co too. 

Do I not love thee ? Anfwer then, how can I find a pleafure 
In tinkling rills, or finging birds, or winds amid the trees? 
Or found of filver harp-notes in the hours of fummer leifure — 
If the heart-firings anfwer not tAy voice, the ear is deaf to tbeje. 

Do I not love thee ? Anfwer me, then wherefore do I linger 
0*er days whofe mingled memories, all, all are chained to thee, 
While o*er this defert wafte of life I ftrew with trembling finger 
Prayers, wifhes, hopes, whofe ripening fhiits I may not live to fee? 

Do I not love thee ? Anfwer then, why is this cheek Co faded — 
Pale as the waning moon jufl finking in the fea? 
Why weep I over vanifhed youth , and over beauty fhaded. 
All that I only value now, as valued once by thee ? 

Do I not love thee ? Thou dofl know this life has not a pleafure, 
A pride, a hope for me, that is not alfo thine ; — 
Can my dreams paint a higher joy, covets my heart a treafure. 
More rich, more perfeft than thy love to anfwer unto mine ?** 

Jetton, 




I. 




LOVE., 

»T is the want of love on either fide 
which prevents people fuiting," is 
often affirmed as a focial and moral 
axiom ; yet many a life's experience 
tends to throw great doubt upon its truth. 

There is a love which '* hopeth all things and 
fufFereth all things ;" capable, it may be, of ren- 
dering the companionfhip of the moft diffimilar 
natures a fource of happinefs and never-failing 
pleafure ; — but that is love, divine in charafler ; 
and few are fufceptible of it. Few are they from 
whofe hearts, as from a fount of living water, 
it wells up pure and undefiled. Such love as this 
is like a mountain ftream rifing from fome hidden 
fpring, and giving new life and beauty everywhere 
in its pafiage through the lower fields and pafture 
land of a felfifh, toiling, money-making world. 
But the love moft commonly met with in this imper- 
fe£k. probationary life, it muft be confeflied, is very 
liable to be contaminated. In its pafTage many 
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other elements are apt to be mingled with it, 
which give to the living ftream, however pure and 
bright at its fource, many noxious qualities, and 
neutralize fome of its more precious virtues. 
There is, to begin with, a capacity for both love 
and hate, often equally active in the fame bread. 
Again, there is a love which has, often unconfci- 
oufly, felf for its iirft end — its idol, and others 
only in a fecondary order ; and this love is not 
divine, and feems quite compatible with the in- 
dulgence of evil habits and paffions which make 
the mifery of thofe to whom in their felfifhnefs 
they attach themfelves, or who by deftiny or 
faith have been made to cling to them. 

Then comes one of the myfteries of this life ; 
ftretching through all its relations. Thofe of 
mother and daughter, hufband and wife, the clofeft 
and the deareft as well as the more diftant. How 
often do we find a difcord, more or lefs fuftained 
and jarring, making the mifery of all. Yet each 
one capable, under Jirong impulfe^^ willing, per- 
chance, to make large facrifices for the other's 
welfare or happinefs. Such inftances there are 
of man and wife, who, each hour of the day, will 
do and fay things that make the mifery of exift- 
ence, and yet love on very conftantly. It is not the 
want of love then — not this altogether (if even 
mainly?) which prevents a family, or two perfons 
finding happinefs in each other's fociety, but the 



• Sec Eflay on " Infanity and Infirmity of Will," page 125, for 
t|ie pfychological afpe£t in conaedtion with phyAcal condition. 
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fdfir metal with which the love is alloyed. An 
iindifciplined temper, defultory and felf-indulgent 
habits, an ill-regulated mind, an egotiftic nature, 
ungoverned paffions and pampered fufceptibilities, 
a jealous or fufpicious charader, thefe are the 
alloys, in fome indiflbluble connection, by which 
love is too often marred; and what but mifery 
and mutud wearinefs, in the common intercourfe 
of domeftic life, can be the final refult ? When 
love and any of thefe are mates, but chief of all, 
diftruft, nothing fair and loveable can come of the 
union, and not unfrequently fome hideous abor- 
tion mocks the heart. 

It is a common error to fuppofe, however, that 
where fuch things are no love can be ; that the 
true nature of the tree in this, as in fpiritual 
things, is to be judged exclufively by the fruit ; 
and where that is, lik^ the apple of the dead fea 
coaft, fiur of promife ana good to fee, but duft and 
bitternefs within, the love is fpurious ; a counter- 
feit, and no true affection. Yet it is not fo ; at 
leaft this view does not give the whole truth, nor 
a right verfion even of any part. The dying 
breath of thofe who have loved long and well, 
has too often borne dectflve teftimony againft the 
fweeping conclufion.* Love and error ftill mingle 

* Johnfon fyrniflied an illuftntion of this in his own perfon. 
His wife, a widow, older than himfelf, he married againft hit 
mother's opinion, and, it muft be conreflVd^ all prudential con- 
fiderationt. They quarrelled on their way to church, and he rode 
on before and left her to come after as (he beft could alone. Nor was 
their married life by any means free firom jars and difcords ; yet, 
in admitting all this, many years after her death, which he never 
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in this life — the pure and the troubled ftream to- 
gether, and often infeparably. Men and women 
both — or no faith may be put in obfervation an^ 
experience — ^love a life through, and yet neither 
give nor receive happinefs from it. Love, the true 
and the divine, as it is the moft precious gift of 
God to man, wherewith an immortality of happi- 
nefs IS to be won and enjoyed, fo is it more fatally 
befet with parafitic enemies. Thefe, like the 
creepers and the mofs of a tangled foreft rob the 
tree of its vital and prolific power, and, in lieu of 
golden and nutritious fruit, bring out only the 
miftletoe, and fhade for ranker weeds. Where 
thefe are, the germ may alfo be — the germ and the 
capacity too, which give true promife of better 
things ; but unlefs the vital energy can be found 
to burft the parafitic cerement of weed and creeper 
— to outgrow and caft off the foul-deft roying 
accretions of felfiflinefs or floth, evil habit and 
ungoverned temper, it is but a hopelefs ftruggle. 
Love may indeed preferve and affert its exiftence, 



ceafed lamenting, we are told in the hiftory of his life : — ** The 
Turn was, as he confefTed to Bofwell, that ' his gloomy irritability* 
had never been fo painful as during his married life. In the midft 
of his miferies, by his own account, however, * the final* days of 
their union were tranquil, and full of confoling recoUedlions to 
the furvivor. If the courfe of events had not been favourable to 
their happinefs, it had never extinguished their fondnefs. For years 
they had mingled minds and habits ; the death oi hitt wife dif- 
turbed he whole routine of his exiftence, and w hichever way he 
turned there was a wofiil blank." — Croker*s edition of BoJkoelL 
How many are there whofe experience in married life, its ever- 
recurring diifonances, and enduring affection furviving death 
itfelF, bear teftimony to the general truthfulnefs of this defcripdon 
of Johnfon^s feelings. 
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nay, prove the divinity of its fource by fome great 
or heroic facrifice — the effort of an hour ; but joy 
or happinefs or content, (bed over days and years 
of life, purchafed by every hour's effort, by fmall 
conceffions and felf-denial with loving thought, 
thefe are itnpoffible conditions and requirements, 
to the untrained will and undifciplined temper. 
The habits of a life, like the threads of hemp, 
once twifted and knotted into cable, are too ftrong; 
not even love itfelf can break them. Coiled 
fecurely round the human viftim, there muft be 
power from on high to fet him free, and fend 
him on his way rejoicing. To man, without fuch 
fuperhuman aid, it feems impoffible — to man or 
woman either ! We take with us into the married 
ftate, as we fliall into the future life, the mind and 
charaSfer we pojfejfed before the outward changed ; 
— and we remain effentially the fame in fpite of 
ftrong defire and much effort. 

How much have the daily habits and the temper 
to do with the whole complexion and tenor of 
life — our own and others' ! Do we fufficiently 
refleft on this — we who are grown up, and in 
the full vigour of our faculties — and you, fathers 
and mothers, round whofe knees little children yet 
young and tender flng ; pliant while in the twig, 
but foon to become ftubborn and fixed as the 
gnarled and knotted oak ;— do you refleA what is 
the influence of habits of temper and of mind; 
that as they are in the young greenwood, fo will 
they be in the full-grown tree ? How many of 
us are there who ever refleft that **a burft of 
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paffion is neither more nor lefs than a bui 
ielfi(hne(s, and the individual does more injui 
one hour of anger than he could undo perha^ 
years of willing toil, the offspring of the moft 
voted love ?" 




II. 

CHARITY. 

** That is no true alms which the hand can hold $ 
He gives nothing but worthlefs gold 

Who gives from a fenfc of duty j 
But he who gives a (lender mite, 
And gives to that which is out of fight, 

That thread of the all-fuftaining beauty. 
Which runs through all and doth all unite, — 
The hand cannot clafp the whole of his alms. 
The heart outftretches its eager palms. 
For a God goes with it and makes it /lore 
To the foul that was ftarving in darknefs before/* 

yams Rujfel Lowell. 




HAT is no true alms where a fenfe 
of duty is the motive." How hard 
and heterodox this muft found to 
many who give largely of their ftore, 
and yet have never given true alms, becaufe thefe 
have never been the gift of a loving fpirit. Yet, 
well enough we all know, the giving of money is 
one of the fmalleft provinces of that charity which 
alone is Chriftian. Advice, fupport, companioo- 
(hip, encouragement, the influence of example,' 
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each and all involving the facrifice of our time, 
our eafe, our taftes, are &r more coftly gifts than 
gold. But to all thefe even we muft add Charity^ 
that is, Love J or our offering has no virorth. The 
love of Him who has laid this duty upon us muft 
be there, — upon us who are His fervants ; and 
with it there muft be love to thofe we ferve, as 
fellow-fervants and brethren in need. True cha- 
rity begins from this centre. All good fuperftruc- 
ture muji have this foundation. 

But who that has ever tried to exert himfelf in 
this field, or even ferioufly refleded on the fub- 
jedl, has not felt the great difficulties to be en- 
countered at the firft ftep ? Charity, beginning in 
this central love, immediately branches off into 
two great divifions — public, and private. Large 
provinces both, inexhauftible indeed, and evercall- 
ing for more labourers. Either or both may be the 
proper field for thofe who have aught to (pare, of 
money or of time, from the daily demands ; and 
to apply found principles in both thefe diredions 
is a talk calculated to tax the powers of the ableft 
and the beft. 

Charity onalarge and comprehenfivefcale, where 
we muft work with others in direfting the great ma- 
chinery for good which exifts in the world and only 
wants right direction, is firft in order of difficulty. 
This works by Inftitutions ; engines of immeafur- 
able power for good or evil, according as they har- 
monize with or violate found principles; — accord- 
ing as they are bafed on a deep Infight into the true 
caufes of focial evils, and the beft means of era- 
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dicating the effeds. Knowledge of thofe caufes 
will alone enable us e(Fe£tually to grapple with their 
refults. Without fuch knowledge and guidance our 
beft efforts may only add to the mifchief, ftimulate 
the growth, and perpetuate the exiftence of the 
focial evils they are defigned to mitigate, — by 
affording relief in wrong directions, or under wrong 
conditions. Mifguided charity is a fatal thing. The 
proper field of exertion for thofe, who by pofltion 
or intelligence may influence others, and who by 
patient fludy fee their way clearly to an enlightened 
courfe of philanthropy, — or, as it has been defined, 
** benevolence, under the guid^ce of fcience," — 
is,undoubtedly, public inflitutionSjCoUeftive efforts 
to remove, by comprehenfive meafures, great focial 
evils. In our individual capacities, diipofmg only 
of our own funds or time, and in a more limited 
fphere, there is perhaps lefs hazard of going wrong; 
and the effects of any error are infinitely fmaller. 
To aid or benefit, and cheer on to renewed effort, 
all who want help or are in danger of falling, even 
in fmgle in fiances, is a work, however, which no one 
may hope to accomplifh without anxious thought ; 
for the problem to be folved is one of great nicety 
as well as importance, — how to give the greateft 
amount of needful help with the fmallefl encourage- 
ment to undue reliance upon it. Private charity 
can in this direction effe£l that which public charity 
cannot. It can make the diflindlion between the 
merely unfortunate poor and the ill-condu6ted ; 
the repentant and the hardened. It can afcertain 
where the outward condition is the chief evil, and 
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where only the confequence and iymptom of a 
malady within, which we muft reach with our 
remedies if we would efFeft any real good. This 
is its peculiar office, and it is commendable, or 
the contrary, as it exercifes its funftions with 
more or lefs difcernment. All charity muft be from 
the heart, but guided and directed by the head, or 
it may be a mere engine of evil. 

*< Long, long it feems ere we are doomed to find. 
The point of conta^ between mind and mind, 
Such ftrange diverfenefs, and on either fide 
Such doubt, diilruft, and prejudice, and pride. 
Yet thefe muft come — O ! brief be the delay, 
A better fpirit with a brighter day. 
When not alone, with ready fympathy 
We hail each charm of Nature fair and free, 
But warming to an inftin^ yet more true. 
Shall walk in peace the flowery empire through, 
And our hearts open to her children too.** 





III. 

SEXUAL DIFFERENCES IN MENTAL 
CONSTITUTION. 

[HE human mind is fo conftituted, it 
would appear, as to admit of fome di- 
verfity in the modes by which either 
conviAion or a clear perception of 
truth may be attained. The fenfes, with the per- 
ceptive and intellectual faculties, form one inftru- 
ment. The emotional and fympathetic faculties 
fupply a fecond. The firft is more peculiarly dif- 
tin^iveofman; the fecond is generally in greateft 
perfection in women; although both are of courfe 
common to each, by virtue of their common hu- 
manity. Notwithftanding, there being an aiTumed 
fuperiority in the means, and a greater certainty 
in the refult of intellectual and logical proceiTes, 
by which, as much as by greater phyfical ftrength, 
man habitually alTerts a kind of fexual fuperiority 
over woman, it may be doubted whether in this, 
as in all other difpofitions of things in the moral 
government of the world, the relative fuperiority 
and inferiority is not moreone of form or appearance 
p 
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than of fubftantial reality. There is at leaft much 
to lead us to infer, that what may be eflfential and 
real in thefe differences is of a partial kind, and 
that to each fome compen(attng condition or equi- 
valent is attached. 

There is no doubt that man, phyfically and in- 
telle£lually, has in his conftitution fome elements 
of greater ftrength than his helpmate and com- 
panion. But there are other conditions of power 
than mere ftrength, whether mental or phyfical, 
and in fome of thefe women are not only pre-emi- 
nently but efpecially gifted. So that, after all, 
though a man of great intelle£i-ual ability and ac- 
quirements, with a well exercifed underftanding, 
may be more fecure than a woman from making il- 
logical deductions from any, given premifs^ he is 
not, perhaps, better guarded from adopting erro^ 
neous conclujions. His liability to error in the pre- 
miftes is equal to her liability to miftake in the lo- 
gical proceffes or fteps of the argument ; while, on 
the other hand, flie certainly poffeffes, from the 
emotional and fympathetic fide of nature, an 
intuitive faculty and a power of perception, or ap- 
prehenfion rather, of truth, either fubjeftive or ob- 
je£Kve, in which man is often wholly wanting, and 
almoft always gifted in an inferior degree. Man 
^orks intelleftually and logically 5 woman fym- 
pathetically, and by fome more intuitive procefs ; 
and each grapple with the fubje6ls of thought in 
the mode moft natural and familiar to them — the 
mode in which they know by experience their 
greateft ftrength lies. 
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Both, no doubt, may by very different roads ar- 
rive at the fame goal, but which is the more cer- 
tain to do fo, is lefs clear. The intuitive &culty is 
akin to the inftinftive power in animals, which 
not only fupplies the place of intelled, but is far 
more unerring. Hence it may be that we fo often 
obferve, when woman argues, fhe is weak and in- 
confiftent \ the logical fteps of the reafoning ef- 
cape her ; (be is plainly fighting with weapons in 
the ufe of which fhe has no fkill or proficiency, and 
probably very little natural aptitude ; and (he will 
often affert a viftory when by all the rules of logic 
plainly beaten out of the field. She will affert a 
palpable non fequitur to her premiffes, and infift 
upon the logical confiftency of the conclufion ar- 
rived at. And the conclufion may, indeed, be 
right enough after all, though all the previous 
fteps of the argument may, and moft likely will 
be wrong. She (bould adopt the advice given to 
a military governor of Jamaica by Lord Mansfield, 
when the former expreffed fome doubt of his judi- 
cial competence to the poft, ** You will do very 
well, Sir, if you will only aft upon my advice — 
never give your reafons; for any judgment you 
may pronounce will probably be right, while your 
reafons, in a legal fenfe, will infaUibly be wrong!*' 
And his lordfbip ufed to relate, that the only ap- 
peal that came before him from the colony was a 
cafe where his friend had forgotten the advice; 
and the refult bore out its wifdom, for the reafons 
given were wrong, though the judgment on the 
merits of the cafe was right. 
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The non-recognition of thefc diftinflive cha- 
ra£ters has tended to bring fome unmerited con- 
tempt on woman's intellectual capacity and en- 
dowments generally ; and called in queftion the 
ibundnefs of her judgment in things which, if 
eftimated by her mode of arguing upon them, are 
for above her fcope. Yet how often has the re- 
fult fhamed the higher intelledlual pretenfions and 
all the logical appliances of her lord ; and how 
much finer her ta£l and unerring its inftin£ts. How 
much truer the perception of right, owing, per- 
haps, to the greater purity of her nature and tem- 
perance of living. Woman knows by experience 
how often fhe hzs/elt rightly, and infifts upon the 
ftrength of her convi£lion, whatever may be the 
array of logical argument againft her conclufions. 
Man, on the contrary, is led by his education and 
perfonal experience alike to dlAruft mere feeling 
or intuitive perception of truth in the concrete ; 
to look upon thefe as doubtful guides, and refiifes 
to be convinced by that which neither addreffes it- 
felf to his underftanding, nor approves itfelf to his 
reafon by any logical procefs. 

And thus it is ever in the lower as in the higher 
life. To be perfeS, the diftinftive charafters of 
both fexes muft be blended ; in their combination 
alone is there a complete development of human 
nature in its moft perfeft form. This, which in a 
metaphyfical as in a myftic or fpiritual fenfe is true, 
is to all appearance typified in the phyfical condi- 
tions. Created apart, with feparate individualities, 
counterparts to each other, alike in what they have 
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and have not, it was moft palpably defigned that 
neither fliould live alone, or fingly achieve that 
which united, follows in the order of Nature. 
Each, mentally and phyfically, and fo alfo pfy- 
chally, is the complement of the other. The 
danger of ifolation to the one is an overweening 
confidence in mere intelleftual power and phyfical 
ftrength, and the other a too implicit reliance on 
emotional nature and the impulfe of feeling, in 
contradiftinSion to reafon, the great corrective 
principle and fafeguard againft delufion and error. 
True, the blending in one harmonious duality 
two fuch diftindively characterized individualities 
conftitutes a very difficult problem. And unlefs 
there be on each fide fome truft in the eflential 
worth of what is moft diftinftive in the other fex, 
and a readinefs to appreciate thefe at their true 
value in the eftimate of the whole worth of our 
common nature, no mere effort of the will can 
enfure a fatisfaftory refult. Diftruft or want of due 
appreciation on either fide is a bad foundation for 
a unity of life. Woman's difregard of man's 
ftrength and the fupremacy affigned him in the 
order of nature, or man's fcorn of her weaknefs 
and its Divine compenfations, are alike fatal; and 
it is hard to fay which is the moft fo ! They very 
often meet in married life, and in that cafe all the 
laws of Church or State muft fail in eiFeCting any 
real union, or that blending of two natures, for 
the completion and higher development of each, 
in which the true fenfe of marriage lies. All elfe 
in the union of the fexes is mere concubinage, ar- 
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rangements more or lefs permanent and degrading, 
according to circumftances, but not marriage in its 
original intent and fpiritual fignificance. 

In fpeaking of the charafteriftic differences in 
mental organization, no lefs than in phyfical, the 
one indeed correfponding with the other in many 
effential features, the infinite variety of proportion 
and predominance muft not be overlooked. There 
is in Nature no unity of type or defign without 
variety in the form. Some men are eiTentially 
more like women, in many of tlie moft charafter- 
iftic features, as fome of the latter are mafculine, 
even fometimes to developments of outward form 
of bone and mufcle, beard and voice, with a moral 
organization to correfpond. So fome women have 
been great mathematicians. Thefe, however, in 
this extreme, are mere exceptions to the general 
order of nature. Such interchangeable varieties 
Jbd modifications of degree are merely referred to 
here in relation to the degree of truft and confi- 
dence which the moft feverely logical and beft in- 
formed underftanding of mafculine endowments 
may, without difparagement, extend to the more 
intuitive ratiocinations and impulfes of women. 
Much of courfe muft depend upon the original 
capacity, kind, and degree of culture in each par* 
ticular cafe. There are fome incorrigibly filly wo- 
men, as well as men in this world, whofe judg« 
ments are no more to be trufted than the 
divinations of fortune-tellers. But againft any 
fweeping condemnations of fuch fources of wifdom 
as are more efpecially beftowed on the female 
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fex, let a ftrong and a manly proteft once for all 
be entered. They do not fee things as men fee 
them, yet how often does the refult prove that 
they fee them as fpirits may, ** with other, 
larger eyes than ours," and far more correSly. 
The man of largeft capacity and ftrongeft fenfe, 
matured by long experience, has only to pafs in 
review the inftances in which his beft confidered 
judgments have been falfified by the event, (to fay 
nothing of the ftupendous blunders and egregious 
follies fome of* the wifeft have, once or twice at 
leaft in a life, committed) to learn fomething of 
diffidence. We have only to confider in retro- 
fpeft the perfevering conceit difplayed from youth 
to old age, in the aflumption of wifdom to dire£t 
and lidvife all other men and women, while tripping 
by the wayfide ourfelves, in order to feel difpofed 
to receive in a more tolerant and philofophic, as 
well as a more genial fpirit, fuch light as woman 
often brings to the coniideration of human charac- 
ter and motives in connexion with the moft in- 
tricate affairs ; and to welcome with a loving 
fpirit that gentler, truer taft by which fhe feels 
where worth and honour dwell, when man with 
fpedlacles on nofe would pafs it by unheeded or 
difcredited. 




IV. 

LIMITS OF THE PROVINCE OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

[R. MILL, in his admirable work on 
Political Economy, devotes a confi- 
derable fpace to this important fub- 
jeft. He remarks that, " Whatever 
theory we adopt refpefting the foundation of the 
focial union, and under whatever political inftitu- 
tions we live, there is a circle around every indi- 
vidual human being, which no government, be it 
that of one, of a few, or of the many, ought to be 
permitted to overftep. There is a part of the 
life of every perfon who has come to years of 
difcretion, within which the individuality of that 
perfon ought to reign uncontrolled, either by any 
other individual or by the public coUeSively. 
That there is, or ought to be, fome fpace in human 
exiftence thus intrenched round, and facred from 
authoritative intrufion, no one who profefles the 
fmalleft regard to human freedom or dignity will 
call in queftion. The point to be determined is, 
where the limit fhould be placed; how large a 
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province of human life this referved territory 
fhould include. I apprehend that it ought to in- 
clude all that part which concerns only the life^ 
whether inward or outward, of the individual, and 
does not afFe£): the interefts of others, or aiFefIs 
them only through the moral influence of ex- 
ample." 

The old problem — ever recurring, ever difli- 
cult of folution. The political and fpiritual do- 
minion which may be rightfully exercifed in the 
interefts of fociety and the whole race, over the 
individual man. The one is the control of a 
government, the other of a priefthood ; for fuch 
is that which is always aflerted, under the more 
palatable name of the Church, The difficulty of 
the problem chiefly lies in the impoffibility of 
ifolating or feparating the individual man, in any 
phafe of his exiftence, from the race to which he 
belongs, and the fociety of which he forms an 
integral part. How impoffible to demonftrate that 
any a<^, or mode of thought and being even, in the 
individual, is not a matter of concern to others — 
a means of influencing others, and determining 
their mutual relations ; and by fo much influencing 
fociety, and governments as the reprefentative of 
the aggregate. And fb long as this impoffibility 
exifts, all ruling powers, lay and ecclefiaftical, 
temporal and fpiritual, may claim a diredl intereft, 
and a voice in the queftion raifed as to man's in«- 
dependence, or rightful freedom from their control. 
In reference to the fpiritual authority, what Chris- 
tian is there who will deny that his religion fhould 
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penetrate throiigh and through ; — pervade his 
whole bebg, mould all his thoughts and adions, 
and be the one guiding principle of his life. His 
religious training and belief therefore are, above 
all things, important to the State and the Society 
of which he may be a member. If, on the other 
hand, to the " Church" is committed the cuftody 
and direflion of the confcience, as the Romanifh 
demand, how can the priefthood fail to exercife a 
fupreme power over all the iffues of life ? There 
is nothing lay or fecular ; nothing lies beyond fuch 
limits ; for Religion in the trueft and fulleft fenfe, 
abforbs the whole being of man, and there can be 
no outer fphere of independent aftion. Whether 
it be right to make peace or war, to give education 
or to withhold it, to rule ftates by one or by many, 
is to be determined by the confonance of thefe 
feveral meafures with the fupreme law and dilates 
of that religion. But the opinions of individual 
men as to this confonance, being fubje<Sl to in- 
finite variety, a church or priefthood always 
arrogates the right of pronouncing authoritatively 
and ex cathedra on the point in difpute. Hence 
it would appear, that between a fpiritual defpotifm 
of the moft grinding and abfolute form, placed in 
the hands of utterly irrefponfible agents (irrefpon- 
fible to any earthly power), and the aflertion of a 
liberty of judgment (and of aflion in accordance 
with it) which {hall entrench round a large portion 
of human exiftence in every individual, and keep 
it facred from all authoritative intrufion, there can- 
not be any alternative. The great danger of a 
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fpiritual dominion exercifed by a facerdocy, by any 
body of men claiming to be the fole interpreters 
of a divine law, is the deftruftion of all that con- 
ftitutes individuality and free will. This peculiar 
kind of defpotifm entails a worfe than Egyptian 
bondage on the prieft-ridden cafte ; and is not 
confined to the Papal Church. See what the 
Calvinifts have afTerted, and the power they claim 
rightfully to exercife as God's minifters, over the 
whole life and confcience of their fellow men* 
Do they not abfolve and condemn for this world 
and the next, and pronounce authoritatively upon 
all the problems and ends of life ? True, they 
may contend that they only do this as the inter- 
preters of a written law ; but fo in like manner 
the Romanift Prieft arrogates to himfelf to be no 
more than the interpreter of the written and tradi- 
tional law; the priefthood reprefenting the col- 
leftive church of Chrift under Divine guidance, 
and in fuch relation fecured from error and entitled 
to give judgment without appeal : but in both 
cafes, what does this amount to ? Is it not the 
fubjugation of the bulk of mankind to a facerdocy, 
which all hiftory proves to be as prone to error, 
paflion, and abufe as any other inilitution in 
which human agency is concerned. This is em- 
phatically true of the Roman Catholic facerdocy, 
of the Greek Church, and no lefe fo of the Angli- 
can, the Calviniftic or Prelbyterian, and every 
other community of worfliippers claiming to be 
Chriftians and putting forward like pretenfions of 
an eiTentially facerdocal character. Human in- 
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terpreters thefe (adminiftrators of a Divine law, 
if they will, but) fubjed to die bsac infinnides 
and fallibility of judgment as any other body of 
chofen adminiftrators or governors. That which 
was true of iacerdotal hierarchies in pagan nations, 
is true of the Chriftian wherever they overftep 
the limits affigned, not more plainly by the confti- 
tution of a reafoning and refponfible nature in man, 
than by the New Teftament. Chriftianity was 
the fuperfeding of the Jewiih Sacerdocy, and a 
proteft againji the fuhjiitution of any other, A 
priefthood in the Jewifli fenfe, as neceflarily me- 
diators between God and man, is in its very effence 
hoftile, and utterly oppofed to the fpirit of Chrif- 
tianity as the Gofpels have delivered it to us. 
They give no fanftion whatever, but on the con- 
trary denounce all fuch aflumptions of a divinely 
derived right of interpojition between man and his 
Maker^ on the part of any order of priefts. To 
Chrift we are told to look for grace, for aid and 
falvation, to Him alone as our mediator, and not 
to any ordained priefthood for the difpenfations of 
His grace and power. Whatever may be the view 
finally adopted as beft conveying the true meaning 
of the Apoftolic " Church of Chrift " to which 
promifes of never-failing grace and pecuhar blefc- 
fings are attached ; — whether it be regarded as an 
outward and vifible church, or one exclufively 
fpiritual, it does not mean 2l priejihood^ as thoufands 
at this day are led to believe. A priefthood may 
indeed, in the fenfe of adminiftrators and inftruc- 
tors, form conftituent parts of the Church on 
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earth, and be entitled to fupport, affection, and 
reverence from all Chriftians, as men devoted to 
God*s fervice — minifters of good things for man's 
falvation, and in a peculiar degree fervants of 
Chrift : but let them not be confounded with a 
facerdocy, the privileged pofFefFors of a fpiritual 
dominion and power over their fellow-men, in- 
compatible with his individuality and with all that 
conftitutes his true worth and dignity, — his free 
will, and moral refponiibility for its exercife, to 
Him who gave the firft, and made the laft a con- 
dition of future life, and his beft title to refpeS. To 
furrender either into the hands of others, mortals 
like ourfelves, is to renounce our birthright, and 
voluntarily to accept flavery in exchange for thefe 
glorious privileges of free men which Chriftianity 
bequeathed to all mankind by its authoritative 
declaration, and a charter written in the blood of 
Chrift. Let each man ftand then on his inheri- 
tance of immortality and refponfibility ; nor hope 
to enjoy the one and efcape the other, by any baf© 
furrender of that right to human agents, offering 
vicarioufly to take both upon them on our behoof. 
To his own mafter every Chriftian muft ftand or 
fall ; and in the laft hour he will plead in vain, 
penance or abfolution of prieftly order. No 
mortal delegates may ftand between him and his 
Judge, and cite their afts as his grounds of acquit- 
tal or condemnation. 

The author juft quoted, adds that, " the prefent 
civilization tends fo ftrongly to make this power 
of perfons a&ing in mafies, the only fubftantial 
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power in fociety, that there never was more ne- 
ceffity of furrounding individual independence of 
thought^ fpeechy and condud, with the moft 
powerful defences, in order to maintain that 
originality of mind and individuality of charaSer, 
which are the only fource of any real progrefs and 
of moft of the qualities which make the human 
race much fuperior to any breed of animals/' 

And this alfo is true ; fupplying an argument 
drawn from a more mundane point of view per- 
haps, but not the lefs applicable. Wherever 
individual independence of thought and freedom . 
of confcience is given up, the foundation is laid 
for moral degradation^ whether this come in the 
form of a defpotifm of mere temporal power in the 
hands of one or many ; or that of a fpiritual tyranny 
exercifed by a pope or a priefthood. And there 
is this remarkable fa<9: to be obferved, that thefe 
generally are found to co-exift, mutually leaning 
upon each other for fupport, thus (howing the 
innate fympathy and identity of principle between 
them. The inevitable tendency of both alike is to 
deprive the mafles of all individual freedom of 
judgment or adion, and to reduce them to a ftate 
q{ paffive pliancy, or blind obedience to the behefts 
of a few. Thus in their origin, as in their ten- 
dencies and ultimate refults, they are nearly 
identical ; and it is accordingly rare in the hiftory 
of the world to find the one without the other ; 
whether in ancient or modern times, among [hea- 
then orChriftian nations. Very often we read of the 
internecine war of t.\\^ xwo ^ow^^^ for fupremacy ; 
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and the facerdotal, wielding a fpiritual power, has 
often proved more than a match for the fword and 
fceptre of temporal fovereigns; but moft generally 
there is a finifter alliance between the two, for the 
better enthralment of the human race, Auftria 
flings herfelf hyfterically into the open arms of the 
Roman Church ; after the revolutionary efforts 
of 1848, — efforts to throw off the yoke of a fyf- 
tem of government depriving the people of all 
field for development, or the exercife of the higher 
faculties^ in a£tionand in thought. Naples propped 
up the fame fyftem by the fame means. The 
head of that church, the Pope himfelf, feeling the 
ground of his fpiritual dominion crumble under 
him, has reverfed the procefs, and clutched the 
ftrong arm of France for fupport. The conftant 
tendency of Proteftant countries, on the contrary, 
for the laft two hundred years has been, not to re- 
prefs the free energies of man, or contraft the field 
for their exercife, but to enlarge and ennoble it. 
There is furely fomething in this contraft, fo uni- 
formly maintained from century to century and 
among different races, very fignificant. It is urged j 
we know, by the ultra-montane party (and we 
have a fimilar feflion in our Proteflant churches 
under another name), that our free development 
is the progrefs from order to anarchy 5 that law, 
not liberty, is the highefl good of man, and that 
the whole tendency of our Proteftant doflrines 
and liberal afpirations is, firfl atheifm, and next the 
giving over of body and foul to every kind of felf- 
feeking and immorality j — to comtnunifm^ Coeval* 
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ifm, plunder, and deftru<^ion, with utter confufion 
and degradation in the eyes of God and man. 
But is there any truth in fuch an inference, or 
real ground for fuch an aflertion, even if taken 
with limitations as to degree ? Where is difcelief 
and a profound fcepticifm mod prevalent, and ap- 
parent beneath the furface, — in Proteftant or in 
Catholic countries ? No one who has even had 
curfory means of obferving the two can feel 
any doubt. Infidelity, beneath an outward and 
very flimiy garb of fuperftition and devotion, is 
prevalent among the maffes in every Roman 
Catholic ftate. Dr. Arnold has faid with great 
truth, that between believing anything and be- 
lieving nothing, there is but a fhort ftep ; and 
hence as thefe, like all other extremes, have a 
tendency to meety fuper/iition is the great promoter 
of infidelity. Before man can yield that blind 
credulity exafted by the Roman prieft, he muft 
renounce his individual judgment and all the 
powers of free thought, which are his beft pro- 
teSion againft error or extravagance, and degra- 
dation as a moral and rational being. Once 
arrived at that fatal ftage in which he learns to lay 
this afide, and confider his abnegation a merit ; 
there is no middle courfe open between abjedl and 
blind adhefion or utter infidelity. But the moral 
inftinSs of man are ever arrayed in antagonifm 
againft the firft, and conftantly tending to drive 
him to the oppofite extreme, fince that is the only 
alternative left. Hence fuch populations form at 
once the moft alluring elements for an uncom- 
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promifing tyranny, fpiritual and temporal, and 
fupply the moft terrible of the agencies for 
revolution — Italy to wit. Proteftant populations 
are not free from the reproach of infidelity, and 
may be fairly chargeable with a leaven of focial- 
iftic and revolutionary principles ; but it is a 
queftion of degree, and of ultimate influence on 
the deftinies of a people. Roman Catholic and 
Proteftant populations are alike fubjeft to the in- 
roads of fuch enemies td all true progrefs, moral 
and political, becaufe human nature is common to 
both ; with this difference however, that, in the one 
cafe it is the inevitable tendency of the fuperftitious 
and defpotic fyftem under which they are con- 
demned to live, to generate thefe monfter evils of 
infidelity and revolution ; (the violence of reaftion 
in the moral as in the phyfical world being ever 
in relation to the force brought into play,) while 
the tendency of Proteftantifm, aflbciated as it has 
always been with more or lefs of political freedom, 
is altogether the other way. Thefe mutually tend 
to prevent the evolution of noxious elements ; and 
of thofe mephitic vapours which the fermenta- 
tion of ideas and vices among the great mafles will 
generate defpite the beft efforts of man ; they pro- 
vide vents by which they efcape into the free air, 
and ceafe to have a deadly charader, by dilution 
and conta£i with a healthier atmofphere. In this 
way they never acquire that degree of intenfity 
which, like pent-up fubterranean fires, may fuffice 
to upheave the foundation of ftates, and bury in 
the ruins, all focial and religious inftitutionsi 
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Even if it could be (hown that there is a certain 
amount of evil attending fuch free vents, which, 
like the open craters of Vefuvius, are ever and 
anon flinging upward in limited quantities and with 
a Teeming menace, the burning lava that is boil- 
ing and feething beneath ; the queftion would ftill 
be, which is the lefs evil of the two, — a perpetual 
pafTage down the fides of a mountain into the fea, 
of an infignificant ftream of perilous and burning 
ftufF; or the perpetual danger of an eruption that 
(hall lay whole cities wafte and deftroy its millions! 
Afk the good people of Naples, who have fome 
pra£tical experience in the matter, which they 
would deem the more preferable of the two, and 
the anfwer will fettle the queftion. 

What then, is the nature and amount of poli- 
tical and fpiritual authority which may be right- 
fully claimed over the individual man, in the name 
of fociety, in the name of Chrift, and in the 
interefts of humanity ? And how far, in thofe 
interefts, may the two fources of all power, the 
fpiritual and the temporal, be united in a govern- 
ment, as the reprefentative of fociety, and the 
defender of its rights as againft the individual ? A 
dogmatic anfwer would be a ftrange adl of pre- 
fumption. All that can be ventured upon is 
fomething in the fhape of a fuggeftion as to the 
direction in which we fhould feek for that anfwer, 
— and one or two confiderations of eflential im- 
portance. 

Afluming, as the advocates of an ultra-montane 
policy and fyftem would alTert, that all power 
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comes from God, and is a truft to be employed 
for man's ultimate benefit, viewing him as a 
moral and refponfible being, with a heritage of 
immortality s ^nd that all temporal power muft 
therefore have reference to this Divine origin and 
man's fpiritual and eternal welfare as the great 
aim of exiftence, how fhall a government beft 
difcharge this truft and fulfil all its conditions? 
By limiting its funftions to fecuring his material 
well being, and fecuring protection to life and 
property ? There are few, perhaps, who would 
be willing to accept this utilitarian view, as either 
comprehenfive enough or fatisfa£iory. Should 
governments then, aim at more; and feek to fecure, 
as far as human agencies can go, the development 
of the inner and higher life ; — and with not lefs 
care and jealoufy than lands or houfes, proteft it 
from all affaults from without ; and more than 
this, promote the developn>ent of all that is beft 
and higheft in man ? But if fo — how is this to be 
effeSed ? There is a fpiritual power here to be 
called into play for a mixed fpiritual and temporal 
end, whether wielded by lay, or clerical hands. 
Is a priefthood claiming an authority firom on 
High, and above all civil jurifdiSion or fecular 
control, the fitting inftrumentality ? And what 
does this lead to? What has been the invari- 
able end of fuch pretenfions to the prefcriptive 
rights of a facerdocy of the olden time? The 
repreflion of all free thought, the fubjugation of 
man and ftates to a defpotic and irrefponfible 
power, which pronounces, without appeaJ, on all 
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the iflues of life and thought. And the efFefi of 
that degradation ? Superftition the blindeft, and 
infidelity of the darlceft ftamp ; material decadence 
of power and wealth, of induftry and all the 
elements of national life and profperity follow in- 
variably. Italy, Spain, Portugal, the rival Can- 
tons of Switzerland, Catholic and Proteftant 
States in Germany, all tell the fame tale. 

The rule of a facerdotal hierarchy, then, does 
not at all events attain the declared end, the (bcial 
and moral elevation of man in the fcale of nations. 
It has not done fo at Rome, where the prieft fits 
on the throne with no fecular rival, and rules fu- 
preme over one of the moft ignorant and corrupt 
populations in Europe. It has not done fb in 
Spain, where a fucceffion of kings have been the 
fervants of the fame church, and very obedient 
ones too. And why ? May we not fee a fufE- 
cient caufe of failure in this one fa£t, that the in- 
fluence of the papal fyftem is erroneoufly founded 
on the deftruftion of man's individualit}'^, inftead 
of its fulled development. It thus produces only 
blind votaries and flaves, with all the nobler 
qualities ftarved or reprefled, in order to attain a 
perfectly unreafoning credulity and a femblance of 
an impoflible uniformity. With this, too, many 
of the inftinfts peculiar to flavery, whether men- 
tal or phyfical, are roufed into dangerous aSivity, 
as the retribution for a violation of God's eternal 
laws in the conftitution of man ; who was de- 
iigned to be a rational and refponfible agent in all 
things, and not an automaton. 
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But even aflliming that a church alone can be 
fitted to give fpiritual inftru<£lion or wield fpiritual 
power, we are met with an infurmountable diffi- 
culty in any theory of government adopting this 
pofition. Where is the line to be drawn between 
things fpiritual and temporal, and who is to be 
empowered to fix it ? If it be not clearly ftruck, 
one of two refults muft follow. Either there is 
an imperium in imperio^ and a kingdom divided 
againft itfelf, bringing confufion into all the pro-> 
vinces of government, and neutralizing every 
vital aftion ; or the head of that power becomes 
the virtual fovereign, and the temporal power 
a cypher. Now it muft be very clear, whatever 
elfe is doubtful, that in this nineteenth century we 
are ftill without any means of drawing fuch a 
definite line between the domain of the fpiritual 
and the temporal. For the purpofes of all efficient 
government, dire£ted to the moft obvious as to 
the higheft ends, therefore, it is eflential that there 
Ihould be no power within its fphere, claiming 
the exercife of an independent and irrefponfible 
authority. It feems alfo further clear, that as re- 
gards the limits to the province of government, 
there is fomething in the conftitution of man, 
which, in one direftion at leaft, very diftindUy 
defines thefe. The ft^ee play, the exercife and the 
development of all his faculties, but more efpeci- 
ally of thofe on which his elevation above the reft 
of the animal creation mainly depend, are eflential; 
neither church nor government, therefore, may, 
confiftent with this, claim from him the abnega- 
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tion of thought, or judgment and reafbning power 
cxercifed upon thofe things which moft clearly 
concern his prefent and future wel&re as a member 
of fociety, and the poffeffor of an immortal foul. 
Neither may they take means to dwarf or reprefe 
them. Any compulfion brought to bear within 
this field of individuality is an injury and a wrong; 
an injury to fociety, and a wrong to the individual, 
which both may refift; which both will refift, 
juft in the proportion that they are capable of ap- 
* preciating the true end and aim of their exiftence 
as fojourners on earth, and their duty towards 
Him who gave thofe powers of thought and judg- 
ment. Who gave them that He might receive in- 
telligent worfhip, and not the blind (ervice of 
idolatry, nor the paiHve fubmiilion of a life, out of 
which we allow, whether from apathy or pufil- 
lanimity, all true worth and favour to be trampled 
by the iron heel of power, whether lay or fpiritual. 





V. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

)SCHOKKE remarks fomewhere, 
"that the judgment we form of 
ftrangers, on firft meeting them, is 
frequently more correft than that 
which we adopt upon a longer acquaintance with 
them." This may very well be true without at- 
tributing any fecond-fight power of previfion or 
glamour, for in old acquaintances our judgment 
is biafled by familiarity with the traits and peculi- 
arities of a character on the one fide, and by the 
fpecial knowledge we polTefs upon the other. 
Something may, perhaps, be allowed for fympathy 
or antipathy ; thofe fubtle affinities and repulfions 
which exift in the moral and fpiritual as they do in 
the material world, and are as certainly, though not 
as eafily, fubmitted to analytical tefts. But chiefly 
the greater clearnefs and accuracy of the firft rapid 
coup d'ceil is to be attributed to the freftinefs of 
the mind for the perception of whatever is peculiar 
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or diJiinSiive. It is an old iaith, fomewhat brought 
into difrepute by the pedantries and puerilities 
of Lavater's fyftem, but not to be difcredited out 
of the field of philofophic truths, that the prevail- 
ing characters and habits of the mind, the clafs of 
paffions or emotions that have moft fi-equent play 
in the foul, are indelibly ftamped upon the coun- 
tenance ; though it may not be given to all to read 
thefe lines correflly or completely.* But not only 
is the face an index to the foul in this fenfe, but 
the figure, carriage, geftures, all betray the more 
ftriking characSteriftics of a man's nature and 
habits, both of thought and acStion. All, on the 
contrary, that is diftinftive ceafe to ftrike us with 
familiarity, and thus it is, probably, that in many 
cafes our firft impreffions are really entitled to 
more confidence than they ufually obtain. It was 
once faid by a keen obferver that " a man cannot 
lie all over." The eye will betray the lip, or the 
involuntary gefture, both. And all fuch difcre- 
pancies ftrike us moft forcibly on a firft interview. 



♦ " During the waking ftate, the cerebral nervous power exerts 
a conftant influence on the automatic fyftem, which adis in obedi- 
ence to the ftimulus thus received. Conjequently the prevailing 
cerebral aSiion is exhibited in the manner and deportment of the indivi- 
dual. Beauty of expreilion is thus the involuntary reprefentative 
of a beaudful mind, while a malignant expreilion proclaims the 
malevolent paflions which habitually hold fway within. The body 
thus anatomically exprefl*es the operations of the mind as in joy or 
anger, griefs, &c. as well as the more habitual moods.*' — Dr. 
Coombs. 



VI. 

TRUTHS IN FICTION; OR, MARGI- 
NALIA PSYCHOLOGICA. 

PART I. 

** The morning breezes are at play, no work have they to do. 
But fhake the young leaves on the tree, and curl the waters blue. 
The doves fit baiking in the fun, and plume their feathers 

gleaming, 
Murmuring notes as foft and low as mufic when we*re dreaming. 
It is a time to fit and mufe, In fweet abftraded fit, 
A volume open on the knee, in which high thoughts are writ. 
Whofe images acrofs the mind fhall Hit, an angel train. 
Which, mingling with their fifter troop, around us quickly weave 
A glittering and a magic veil, to dazzle, not deceive. 
For though it hides the real world, and paints a world more fair. 
We know its work is witchery, its forms are but of air, 
A dream from which we muft awake, a fpell that cannot laft, 
Yet lovely while it lingers here, and Toothing when *tis paft.*' 

rORKS of fidiion have many detrac- 
tors, but more votaries. So univer- 
fal is the tafte, and imperious the 
demand for them, that they muft 
meet fome common want of our nature. The 
child and the favage, before letters are known to 
them, are alike eager for fuch food as only fi£lion 
can fupply ; and will give up many more fubftan- 
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tial things to obtain it. They are not always good 
of their kind, and when the works themfelves are 
leaft exceptionable, a continued courfe is never 
wholefome, any more than conftant feeding on 
cakes and fweetmeats. Both have a certain ten- 
dency to blunt the appetite for plainer food,andim- 
pair the healthy digeftive powers. Neither is our 
ftate of mental development or moral health always 
fuch as to exa£l wholefome nourifhment from the 
materials they prefent. If they bring to us the 
clofeft femblance we can hope for on earth, to that 
gift, which angels and fpirits have been fuppofed 
to poffefs, — a power of *' painlefs fympathy with 
pain," — there is a penalty attached to our accept- 
ance of the counterfeit for the reality, which 
leaves only a doubtful gain. Sympathy is divine, 
and the moft delicate as well as the moft myfte- 
rious of the inftruments with which man has been 
cntrufted. Well has it been termed '* the key to 
truth, for we muft love in order to appeciate."* 
Its free exercife or ufe, however, is not intended 
to be painlefs ; but to be a caufe of pain, as well 
as of ineffable, and altogether unfelfifli joy. It is 
intended to fupply one of the moft powerful mo- 
tives to acSlion. The natural impulfe, when any 
true fympathy is felt, is immediate expreffion ; 
or acSlion, if mere expreflion does not fufficiently 
anfwer the end. Sympathy with pain, or forrow, 
or wrong, roufes in us the impulfive defire to aft 
at once without paufe or doubt, and to the utmoft 

* Lord Ldndfay. 
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extent of our power to remove the caufe of pain 
or forrow, and fo relieve the fufFerer ; — to undo 
the wrong, or to avenge it. Is there no peril, 
then, in the habit of indulging, for our luxury 
merely, a fympathy that muft needs ftop with our 
own fenfe of pleafant emotion 5 and cannot be 
followed by its natural confequence, effort and 
a£tion ? Are we at liberty to make fuch idle ufe 
of this moft precious motor-power given us from 
on high, alTuredly for other and nobler purpofes ? 
We fee in the phyfical organization that a like 
perverted ufe, or abufe, of the natural inftruments 
of enjoyment, leads inevitably to deterioration and 
rapid decay of power in the vital fources. There 
is to all the funftions of our complex nature, phy- 
fical or moral, one healthy and legitimate mode of 
exercife and development ajjigned; and every other 
is prohibited^ and charged with heavy retribution. 
It is permitted us to find a great and natural en- 
joyment in eating and drinking ; but if we feek to 
eat or to drink for mere pleafure to the palate, 
irrefpeftive of the true end, the nourifliment of 
the body, (on the due fuflaining of which all our 
energies depend ;) the time comes when to eat is 
only pain ; and prolonged exiftence can bring no 
pleafure, either to the palate or the brain. So it 
is with all elfe : and in this matter of fympathy, 
the readied fympathizers with fiftitious forrows, 
are fometimes the mofl hard-hearted and impene- 
trable in prefence of real afHiftions, and when 
their aftive help is needed ! Nero could weep at 
the creation of a tragic poet, but had no tears for 
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the tragedies which depopulated Rome under his 
rule. The indulgence of any fentiment or emo- 
tion without its refpondent adion, is iatal, if 
often repeated or long continued ; fatal, not only 
to the healthy play of the individual nerves or 
pordonsof our wondrous mechanifm immediately 
afl[e£ted, but to the whole being. By this law of 
our nature there feems attached to all emotional 
excitement a work to be done, and the difcon- 
nedion of the two is prohibited under grievous 
penalties. 

Ifaac Taylor has faid, ** The tendency of a 
tafte for imaginative indulgencies is to petrify the 
heart." Certainly the habitual paffive reception 
of emotional impreffions, followed by no anfwer- 
ing adion or fruitfiil effort, has this petrifying 
tendency ; while at the fame time it enervates, 
and in proportionate degree renders the whole 
organifm morbidly fufceptible of excitement. Ladies 
who weep over the liftitious forrows of heroines 
in hot-preffed novels, do not always attend with 
equal intereft and aifiduity to the more real but 
lefs romantic clafs of family duties. There are 
too many men, like Sterne, who could write mofl 
pathetic and touching narratives of imaginary 
troubles, or laments on a dead donkey ; and yet let 
his illegitimate children go to the workhoufe, and 
his wife pine in ficknefs and in folitude in the 
country, while he danced attendance in town on 
Eliza Draper. Moore feemed to find it pleafanter 
and eafier too, in the hey-day of his popularity, 
to pen or to fing fentimental fongs on Abfence, 
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than to keep his " Beilie " Company, as a good 
hufband fhould have done. Indulgence in the 
intereft and emotion caufed by acknowledged fic- 
tions, does not then render the heart more acceffi- 
ble to real claimants on their fympathy ; but has 
on the contrary a tendency to harden and make it 
lefs fenfible. 

Art, and the works of poet and painter, have 
thefe no legitimate place then in the fcheme of the 
world's government ? It is hard to believe this. 
As regards the imaginative faculty and its applica- 
tion to the arts for man's benefit, whether in 
works of fiftion — poetry or profe, in mufic, 
painting, or fculpture ; it has indeed been much 
difputed what is its true place or rank among the 
means vouchfafed us of bringing truth to the 
foul, and lifting it higher and nearer to communion 
with God. In dealing with all things " vital to 
the foul," the efforts of earneft mind to (how 
what is mofl beautiful in nature and in truth, (and 
not only what humanity in its befl form is, but 
what it might become,) to depift what is efTen- 
tially true though imaginary in form, and fo to 
touch the hearts and captivate the imagination of 
thofe not otherwife fufceptible, or to whom by 
other means the fame truths might never be pre- 
fented, or find acceptance ; this at leafl is a noble 
and a worthy vocation, whatever form it may 
take. The poet's mifSon is not only to realize 
the ideal, but to elevate and idealize the real. 
And this applies with equal truth to all art, and 
artifts of every denomination, whatever may be 
the materials or inflrumentality employed. 
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Bacon traced the profound imprefHon whicl 
heroic poetry has always made on the mind of man; 
to his confcioufiiefs of the fa£t that the outei 
world is inferior in dignity to the foul ; — and that 
greater grandeur, beauty, and order is required 
than can now be found on earth, to (atisfy the 
cravings of his nature, in whom a loft perfedion 
is ftill dimly refleded. Whether this be the true 
explanation of that love for works of fidion, and 
the arts efpecially dedicated to gratify the craving 
for ideal perfecSlion, which feems common to the 
whole race ; there can be no doubt that in fomc 
degree they ferve this purpofe. And a moft im- 
portant one it is, if they keep before the mind a 
'i higher perfe£tion in all things than man can find 

I realized in the daily life around him ; and fo tend 

to keep up an ideal ftandard of beauty and of ex- 
;, cellence, the type of which is with God. The 

ij abforbing cares, and more fordid bufmefs of a life 

J paffed among things common and debafing, only 

? too effeftually ferve to keep out of fight and me- 

! mory all fuch types. 

i That fiftion and art have their legitimate work 

'i and place, therefore, in the fteam-racked world of 

i modern times, we need not doubt. The imagi- 

t native faculty is a reality, as much as the hardeft 

iron, or mofl fubftantial nugget ; and as a reality 
j muft be treated and employed. Now the work 

of poet, painter, and mufician is to make this in- 
vifible but mofl potential agent an aftive inftru- 
ment for good, a teacher of mankind; — the 
foother of his cares, the tranquillizer of the over- 
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ftrained and overtaxed brain : — and above all, to 
meet the higher wants and afpirations of our 
common nature, by fupplying the food which 
alone can nourifli and give them vital development. 
Imagination is to fome the wine and to others the 
opium of their exiftence \ and in either form 
neceflary ingredients in the daily food. Wine, 
** which maketh glad the heart of man," — Opium, 
the foother of pain and affuager of fufFering. But 
like thefe good things, man in his long and often 
trying journey, muft refort to it only within right 
limits ; or pay the penalty of toiling on with un- 
nerved powers and relaxed fmev/s, inftead of 
increafed vigour, a lighter ftep, and a better heart. 
This, which is perhaps the moft commonly ac- 
cepted ufe of art and imagination, embodied in 
poetry and works of fiftion, is only the loweft ufe. 
Valuable only as affording relaxation to the 
wearied brain, peace to the fretted fpirit, — a fpell 
to drive, for a time at leaft, the torturer from our 
fide when we are ftretched helplefs and in pain on a 
bed of ficknefs. As they are written in the pre- 
fent day, much of the higheft inftruftion is to be 
found in their pages. The beft talent is there, 
and the ableft writers often choofe this field of 
labour in preference to every other. We fliould 
have but a very imperfedl idea of the charafteriftic 
life and movement of fociety, in our own times, 
if we excluded the novel and the periodical from 
our table. They teach while they amufe ; and at 
the fame time call into life and adiion the powers 
of the imaginative faculties. 
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There is another, though a fubordinate and 
altogether incidental ufe, to which works of fiftion 
are (bmetimes unconfcioufly applied by thofe who 
read them in common. Often they ferve to 
gauge the chara£ler, and found hidden depths of 
thought, not in the writer but the reader; — to 
give fome undefigned revelation of an unknown 
hiftory. Paffages which either captivate the 
imagination or ftriking fome chord, waken the 
deep murmurs of the heart and bring back the 
mufic, fad or gay, of fome long forgotten melody -, 
will occafionally make ftrange revelations, even to 
ourfelves, and in that which it has moft concerned 
us to know. Thefe fudden revealings of a hidden 
truth may fupply the epigraph long fought, and 
mifled perhaps, for a whole chapter of incidents, 
or give the mot (Tenigme of a life. 

This as regards ourfelves — but by converfation 
and the free-mafonry of fympathy, how much is 
fometimes revealed of the prevailing tone of 
thought and feeling, and fometimes of thofe hidden 
under-currents which fway the anions of the 
moft matter-of-faft people. A work of fiAion, 
read by different perfons, and incidentally made a 
fubjeft of converfation, will often give a new in- 
light into the hearts of all the readers. 

Thefe marginalia, — glimpfes of truth in fiftion, 
of which moft readers are confcious as they turn 
over the pages of a modern novel or a volume of 
memoirs, and half involuntarily note or mark a 
paragraph as they pafs on, thinking to return 
(although they feldom do), are frequently fuggeftive 
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to an extent we are at a lofs to explain. What 
trains of thought they fet in motion ! and to how 
many ftrange and unanticipated ilTues they often 
carry us ! 

Books that have pafled through other hands, 
too, and bear traces of the mind with which they 
were read, have alfo a new kind of intereft lent to 
them, if, either froni the public part in life fuch 
readers may have played, or our own private re- 
lations and perfonal knowledge, we are led to 
take any intereft in them. What more grateful 
legacy of a departed friend, whofe thoughts we 
have often fhared in life, than their once familiar 
books, with pencillings of byegone days? We 
take up fuch fpeaking memorials of the paft with 
a mingled feeling of iatis&dion and regret, gather- 
ing and garnering from time to time ftray thoughts 
and gleaming memories. Like flowers plucked 
in country lanes, when in the evening hour friends 
ftroU together in pleafant converfe — now dwelling 
on the paft (with that peculiar intereft which 
attaches to all intimate interchange of thought, 
where '' life's youth has been palTed together, and 
all its graver experience gathered apart 5 ") now 
glancing into the future, — prefent plans and hopes 
form a running commentary, like the murmurs of 
a wayftde brook, ever and anon breaking in upon 
the narrative. 

Some books, again, are much more fuggeftive 
than others, even where there may be no great dif- 
parity in the intelleft or general ability traceable in 
their compofition. Hawthorne, an American 
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writer, is diftinguiflied for his graphic power, and 
remarkable for this fuggeftive quality. In his 
** Houfe of the Seven Gables," and in the " Scarlet 
Letter," he has produced two works it is impof- 
fible to read, without making many excuriions into 
other fcenes ; and no one who ever reads thefe 
tales will eafily forget them. His ** Blithedale Ro- 
mance " is inferior, but the fame diftin£live lines 
are there. The volume is on the table, and bears 
the markings of another reader than its prefent 
owner. Let us fee what the paflages are. 

" The greateft obftacle to being heroic is the 
doubt whether one may not be going to prove 
onefelf a fool ; the trueft heroifm is to refift the 
doubt, and the profoundeft wifdom, to know when 
it ought to be relifted and when to be obeyed." 
Very true, but the great obftacle in the way of our 
being true to ourfelves and others, as well as heroic, 
is lefs perhaps the fear of committing a folly ; than 
that of appearing to do fo, and thus making our- 
felves look ridiculous. How potent is this with 
many, and how much evil may refult from fuch 
afts of moral cowardice or weaknefs, or rather 
both ! It refts very often, however, upon fome- 
thing more than a mere fear of ridicule. Doubt 
and uncertainty, as to our judgment on pafting 
events, or in any prefent conjunfture, does more 
to paralyfe even ftrong and well-developed intel- 
lefts, than is perhaps generally known or fufpeSed. 
We ought to be very cautious how we weaken 
people's faith in themfelves. Their judgment 
may very often be at fault, and with the beft can 
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never be inJfellible. But remember, you ftrong 
minded men, (and ladies too,) that it is often, nay 
generally, all thefe weaker veffels have to depend 
Mpon, to carry them through difficult pafTages and 
over fhifting fands, the fhoals and rocks of life, 
where you would find it irkfome enough to follow 
perhaps ; — and where in efFeft, you have not the 
flighteft intention of following them, either for 
your own amufement or their benefit. . And when 
really fenfible perfons, capable of appreciating 
what has been right or wrong, wife or foolifh, in 
their paft lives, look back and weigh their actions 
in the balance, how often is the refult quite fatif- 
fe6lory ? Are we not very generally confcious of 
many egregious blunders and miflakes ; and little 
afts of cowardice or meannefs, to fave ourfelves 
the difagreeable tafk of fpeaking out an unpalatable 
truth, or of facrificing a vanity ? Let us not forget 
this, but learn to be tolerant of a brother's weak- 
nefs ; and above all, refped in him any feith he 
may have, which will give him the courage fo often 
wanted, — to a£i upon his own judgment and to the 
heji of his knowledge; inflead of halting miferably 
in doubt and hefitation between two opinions, 
until it is too late to adopt either.. 

" It was hardly poffible to help being angry 
with her from mere de(pair of doing anything for 
her comfort. Mofl men have a natural indiffer- 
ence, if not an abfolutely hoflile feeling towards 
thofe whom difeafe or weaknefs, or calamity of any 
kind, caufes to falter and faint amid the rude joftle 
of our felfiih exiftence. " 
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The charge conveyed in this extrad, marked 
by one both gentle and delicate, who had perhaps 
in a life's experience feen reafon to come to a like 
conclufion, has too much truth in it. And mainly, 
we fear, is it to be attributed to intenfe feliifhnefs. 
Some little, (it may be faid in extenuation of the 
more brutal part of fuch felfifhnefs,) of this im- 
patience of weaknefsy is to be attributed to an 
uneafy feeling of impotence, of inability to re- 
move that which is a fource of pain or injury to 
another ; — and of one who perhaps looks to man 
for help and comfort, both rightfully and na- 
turally. 

The « Houfe of the Seven Gables" is flill of 
clofe ftudies of chara£ler : a Flemi{h painting is 
not more minute in its fineft touches. There is 
a fubtile truth in the following remarks, and all the 
more note-worthy that only keen obfervers would 
be likely to mark it in the every-day developments 
of character about them. 

" He had a more exquifite enjoyment of Prif- 
cilla's filent fympathy with his purpofes, fo un- 
alloyed with criticifm ; and therefore more grateful 
than any inteliedual approbation, which always 
involves a poffible referve of latent cenfure." 

Perhaps much of the fecret or partially covert 
diflbnance often developed in married life among 
the more cultivated, might find its explanation here. 
Man does not naturally or habitually appeal to 
woman for criticifm ; that is, for intelleSfual appro- 
bation or cenfure. Neither as woman nor wife 
does it come gracefully from her, — nor is it na- 
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tural to him to receive it. To her he looks for, 
yearns for, Sympathy — Sympathy with his feelings, 
thoughts and purpofes, — ^with his hopes and afpira- 
tions : and when in fearch of this he meets with a 
critic on intellectual grounds, he feels as one who 
aiked for bread, and had received a ftone or a fer- 
pent. It is hardly juft to fay that this is the feel- 
ing of a little or a jealous mind that cannot bear 
oppofition or criticifm, although fuch comment is 
often made perhaps by fair critics ; but rather is it 
true that the fource from whence the criticifm 
comes gives a character of incongruity and difTo- 
nance, to all that flows from it of a difparaging or 
exclufvuely critical charaSfer. Yet why, it may be 
aiked, is man to afTert fuch fuperiority, both mental 
and moral, that woman's voice in matters of 
opinion, principle, or tafte, ihould never be heard 
in oppofition. Is the fiieer put in the free-fpoken 
biihop's mouth by Browning, true of man in gene- 
ral, that flattery or fuhfervience alone will content 
him ? The negative may not be altogether fo clear 
as might be wiflied. Some bafer alloy ftill mingles 
with our better nature, intelleAual and moral. 
Certainly there is no fuch conftant fuperiority in 
man, intellectually or morally, as ihould preclude 
advice, counfel, or opinion from a fenfible woman 
on any matter of taile, principle, or condu£t. 

And we ihould do well to remember, in connec- 
tion with this fubje£t,that to every one, as well as to 
the hero, it fometimes happens that a crifis comes, 
" in which his intelleftual perceptions cannot al- 
together help him out." He feels the deficiency. 
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but only turns for help to a iympathetic fource 
of infpiration. It is in fuch circumftances, efpe> 
cially, that he is apt to feel the want of a large 
heart, and expanfive iympathies with thofe near 
him : while it narrows his own field of vifion in 
what concerns himfelf, and reArids his influence 
over others, he is confcious of its analogous effed 
in them. In truth, our influence over others is 
generally proportioned to the breadth, the univer- 
fality, and the warmth of our fympathies, A 
man fo conftituted as to be reduced to his intel- 
le£^ual perceptions, and merely the infight into 
the hearts and influence over others which the 
intelleft can fecure, muft often fail to comprehend 
all the finer influences which move a woman's 
foul. 

** So tendereft thoughts, deep feelings unexpreft, 
Lie hidden oft in fome mifconfbrued breaft, 
Which yields its treafures up but to Love's faithful gueft," 

Upon this text, indeed, Hawthorne fupplies un- 
confcioufly a truthful commentary and illuftration. 
" How many a woman's evil fate has yoked 
her with a man like this ! Nature thrufl:s fome of 
us into the world miferably incomplete on the 
emotional fide. No paflion fave of the fenfes, no 
holy tendernefs, nor the delicacy that refults from 
this. When a woman wrecks herfelf on fuch a 
being, fhe ultimately finds that the real womanhood 
within her has no correfponding part in him. Her 
deepeft voice lacks a refponfe; the deeper her 
cry, the more dead his filence. The fault may 
be none of his ; he cannot give her what never 
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lived within his foul. But the wretchednefs on 
her fide, and the moral deterioration, attendant on 
a &lfe and (hallow life, without ftrength enough 
to keep itfelf fweet, are among the moft pitiable 
wrongs that mortals fuffer." 

The fecret of many a life is there. A counter- 
part full of worldly wifdom, and of truth too, is 
fupplied in another work by the fame author, of 
tragic intereft, the " Scarlet Letter." 

*' Let men tremble to win the hand of woman, 
unlefs they win along with it the utmoft paffion of 
her heart. Elfe it may be their miferable fortune, 
as it was Roger Chillingworth's, when fome 
mightier touch than their own may have awakened 
all her fenlibilities, to be reproached even for the 
calm content, the marble image of happinefs, 
which they will have impofed upon her as the 
warm reality." 

True, — and fad as true j for fuch rifles are full 
lightly run by thoufands, and in mifery and fin the 
fruit is eaten ; the firfl in the form of a difcon- 
tented and unfatisfied heart ; while the lafl too 
often comes of it. The hufband who has not 
begun by winning the heart of his wife, has but 
fcant fecurity for all the refl. Angels may guard 
the gate, but there is no garrifon worthy of trufl 
to keep watch and ward within, or man the walls. 
Of all the miflakes made in worldly things, perhaps 
this is the faddefl ; and well has the author elfe- 
where remarked, *' It is a truth (and it would be 
a very fad one, but for the higher hopes which it 
fuggefts) that no great miftake, whether afted or 
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endured in our mortal Iphere, is ever really fet 
right/' Wrong, indeed, never comes right, to 
the end of the world ; and, as fome one has alfo not 
lefs truly fuggefted, fo far is the commiffion of one 
miftake and the experience it brings any fecurity 
againft a fimilar folly, that, a propos to marri^e 
efpecially, he who has once made an ill-advifed 
match, is pretty fure to repeat his miftake a fe- 
cond time, — if he has the opportunity ! To be 
accounted for perhaps, by the fa£t, that all our 
fins and follies, all the miftakes and crimes of our 
life are generally the refults of fome proclivity; 
fome fet and current of habitual thoughts, impulfes, 
and principles, which are very rarely entirely era- 
dicated or changed, even after the fevereft leftbns ; 
and therefore, with the opportunity for full play, 
the fame caufes which led to the firft fault or 
feilure again make their appearance, and lead to a 
fecond and a third, and fo on to the end. 

Here is a fitting moral to clofe with : would we 
could all take it into our hearts and reduce it to 
a£tion. 

'' Among the many morals which prefs upon 
us from the poor minifter's miferable experience, 
we put only this into a fentence ; Be true ! Be 
true ! Show freely to the world, if not your 
worft, yet fome trait whereby the worft may be 
inferred." 
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PART 11. 

«« Oh, for the fight of a flower. 
Our longing eyes to greet ! 
Oh, to recall for an hour, 
The life of the daify fweet, 
We fo often have crufh*d with our carelefs feet ! " 

I AVE you ever fpent an idle hour, 
reader, in turning over the pages of 
Longfellow's " Hyperion?" He has 
prefixed two mottos to his romance, both good, 
but they tell two very different tales. On the 
title-page he fays, — " Look not mournfully into 
the pafl. It comes not back again ; wifely im- 
prove the prefent. It is thine. Go forth to 
meet the ihadowy future, without fear, and with 
a manly heart." 

And to his firft book he prefixes the old quatrain 
which fpeaks of a pafl forrow, in the words of one 
who had drunk deep of the cup and found hope 
only at the lafl draught. 

** Who never eat his bread in forrow. 

Who never watchM the midnight hours, 
Weeping and fighing for the morrow, 
He knows ye not, ye unfeen powers ! ** 

True are the morals both convey. As regards 
the firfl — an enervating, aimlefs, endlefs forrow, 
haunting us like a *' dream of one we have loved, 
and lofl for ever/' has fomething not feminine, 
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but effeminate, and unworthy in it. Fanny 
Kemble had a right perception of this when {he 
wrote : — 

** Shall love lay on my foul the fin 

Of cafting from me God's great gift of time ! 
Shall I, thefe mfifts of memory lockM within, 
Leave and forget life's purpofes fublime ! ** 

Balzac has fiimmed up in few words very 
fterling truths bearing on this fubjedb. 

" Les exiftences foibles, vivent dans les dou- 
leurs, au lieu de les changer en apothegmes d'ex- 
perience. EUes s'en faturent et s*ufent en retro- 
gradant chaque jour dans les malheurs confommes. 
Oublier eft le grand fecret des exiftences fortes et 
creatrices, — oublier a la maniere de la Nature, qui 
ne fe connait point de paffe, qui recommence a 
toute heure les myfteres de fes infatigables eniante- 
ments/' 

When we have extracted from the paft the 
leffons of experience, it is well to linger no longer 
over our buried hopes and pleafures ; repentance is 
too apt to become repining. Sorrow, like love, 
may be either divine or diabolic in its tendencies 
and influence; both may be thoroughly felfifh, 
morbid, and repining ; an incarnation of difcontent, 
rather than the embodiment and exprefEon of a 
holy griefj or a noble paiEon. Alas, for humanity, 
that even the nobleft and beft of our fentiments 
and emotions fhould have their counterfeit, and 
be fo eafily mocked by what is vile and unworthy. 
Yet the old ballad points to a great truth. Sor- 
row brings with it influences and teachings which 
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are alike divine. The heart that foftens to the 
gueft of fad and forbidding mien, hath often en- 
tertained in the fable garb of mourning and death, 
an angel unawares. Joy and love both have their 
divine infpirations ; but the deepeft and holieft of 
all which ever fwell the heart with grateful praife 
and a truft and wifdom not its own, are perhaps 
more often- to be found among the humble and the 
forrowing. There are well-fprings of life and 
faith only to be reached by {hafts driven deep 
through the outer {hell, and buried in the heart, — 
though it bleed, and fufFer by the violence. 

To bear fuch forrow wifely, receive it rightly, 
and find in it a blefling in dilguife, is only the 
portion of a few. To hold it facred, not to be 
trampled down or cafl off reckleflly, but ftill lefs 
to be nourifhed morbidly as a pretext for inertnefs, 
or mifanthropy, and a felfifh indulgence in re- 
pining againil our lot and an irremediable pail ; 
this is what it behoves a Chrifllan and a loving 
man to make good, whenever death flings his 
gaunt ihadow on the hearth-flone ; or ficknefs lays 
its palfying hand upon our frame, or that of one 
ftill dearer to us. 

'* The fetting of a great hope is like the fetting 
of the fun. The brightnefs of our life is gone, 
fliadows of evening fall around us, and the world 
feems but a dim refleftion, itfelf a broader {hadow. 
We look forward into the coming lonely night. 
The foul withdraws into itfelf. Then ftars arife 
and the night is holy." 

Thus it fliould be j though when a man feels 
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*' his houfehold gods are broken and that he has 
no home," the ftruggle to be cheerful and to be 
ftrong, is like the ftruggle for the great Redan ; 
there is life and death in the effort, as vidory or 
defeat is ours. The world feems lefs beautiful, 
while the warfare of life becomes more eameft, 
and the burden grows heavier. We go to our 
accuftomed work, and wear perhaps the fame 
fmile, but ^^ a joy has gone out of the day and 
night." The brighter colours have fled, and a 
grey twilight is fpread over all. This is the ftatc 
of mind moft difficult to combat, and nothing but 
vigorous a£lion and pra£tical worth has any power 
to exercife the fpirit. Goethe has well exprefTed 
this truth in the lines : — 

<* Wouldft fhape a noble life ? Then caft 
Out of thy mind the verged paft ; 
And though fomewhat be loft and gone. 
Yet do thou aft as if new-born." 

He reprefents his hero as given to that dangerous 
habit of pulling up his principles ^^ as children do 
the flowers they have planted, to fee if they are 
growing, fo that they never have time to take 
root." This is what the French as a nation have 
been doing this century paft nearly, in both political 
and religious things ; apparently unconfcious of the 
fa£t that the eternal difcuffion of firft principles is 
incompatible with a firm faith in any. 

He fays, — " The Chinefe proverb is true, — a 
fingle converfation acrofs the table with a wife man 
is better than ten years* mere ftudy of books." — 
Yes, true enough, whether of Chinefe or '* New 
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York" manufaAure. Yet there are fingle books 
from which more pradical wifdom is to be ex- 
trafted than from ten years of converfe with fome 
— ^ay, many men. But the faying is true in this, 
that a£tion and living converfe with our fellows, 
is more efTential to man's development than book- 
learning, however profound; though he who 
would approach excellence muft be able to com- 
bine both. We feldom think out our thoughts to 
a pradical end, except when we come in contact 
with others, and give to our opinions expreflion, 
or their pra6^ical application ; then they and we 
alike, are tefted and perfeded. It has been ob- 
ferved, that people feldom write to any good pur- 
pofe, who have neither readers nor hearers in view. 
This is very true alfo — '' How eafily, under 
certain circumftances, one may glide into habits of 
feclufion, and in a kind of undrefs, flipihod hardi- 
hood, with a pipe and a proof-flieet, defy the 
world. But becaufe folitude and books are not 
unpleafant to me, nay, wifhed for and fought after, 
{hall I fay to my brother " Thou fool ! " Shall I 
look Ibciety in the face and fay '' Thou art heart- 
Icfs!" Heartlefs! Beware of that word ! The 
good Jean Paul fays that '' Life in every (hape 
fliould be precious to us for the fame reafon that 
Turks carefully coUeft every fcrap of paper that 
comes in their way becaufe the name of God may 
be written upon it," Nothing is more true than 
this, yet nothing more neglefted. Yes ! — and 
hence we may fee why our Saviour pronounced 
the moft grievous of (ins to be contempt — con- 
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tempt for our fellow-man — ^whether of high or low 
degree : — *' Whofoever (hall (ay to his brother 
^ Raca,' fhall be in danger of the cooncQ : but 
whofoever {hall (ay, * Thou fool,' ihall be in danger 
of hell fire.*' This is perhaps one great drawback 
to life in the Eaft, or among people of inferior 
civilization. Anywhere, men are apt to get the 
habit of looking on all about them and whole 
mafTes of human kind, with a fcomful and depre- 
ciatory, if not a felf-glorifying feeling. Many 
have felt, and tried to flruggle againfl this danger; 
and perhaps becaufe they were confcious of a fecret 
tendency to look with impatience, if not contempt, 
upon all who fall ihort of their own flandard, (alas ! 
how miferably the while they probably fall fhortof 
their own !) they have chafed in company of people 
given to a cenforious and depreciatory habit ; who 
reverfe the poet's happy thought of " finding the 
foul of good even in things evil," and find in all 
things good, feme evil, a canker or a blight, a 
weaknefs or a failing, a fore on which to prefs their 
fingers ! Who would not rather dwell with a 
downright fool, if a good-natured one, than man 
or woman, (though they poirefTed the genius and 
wit of Burke, or Sheridan, or fifty poets and flatef- 
men,) whofe pleafure was perpetually to rail at 
and find defers in all about them ; — from the fer- 
vant who waits to do their bidding, to the mafler 
whom they in turn fhould ferve loyally and with 
truth. The writer of " Evening Thoughts" has 
feme admirable obfervations on this fubje£t, and fo 
has Goethe* The latter fays : — 
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** Are not the mafs of men fo marred and 
ftunted, becaufe they take pleafure only in the 
element of evil fpeaking and evil wifhing ? Who- 
ever gives himfelf to this, foon comes to be indif- 
ferent towards God, contemptuous towards the 
world, fpiteful towards his equals, and the true, 
genuine, indifpenfable fentiment of felf-eftimation 
corrupts into felf-conceit and prefumption." The 
Apoftle claffes evil-fpeaking, lying, and flandering 
together, and verily, it is hard to fay which is moft 
to be contemned, or moft inimical to peace and 
good-will among men. But this we do know, and 
have often feen and felt, that no man may permit 
himfelf to fidl into any one of the three vices with- 
out degrading his own foul and rifking his perdi- 
tion. People ufually begin by being hard to their 
inferiors, cenforious of their neighbours, and jealous 
of their fuperiors ; and end by being falfe to all, — 
but to none fo much or fo periloufly as to them- 
felves and their God ! Not that we are denied all 
judgment on the a£tions and condu£l of others ; 
or that we are ever called upon to make our 
** judgments blind." On the contrary, it is clear 
that there is fometimes no duty more imperative 
the Chriftian than to bear his teftimony to the 
on truth — the truth as regards both perfons and 
things ; and when that involves the condemnation 
of others, it may often require great felf-denial, 
and the higheft effort of moral courage. When 
we pafs a cenfure on others with a feeling of pain 
and regret ; with no fecret confcioufiiefs that we 
are gratifying fome hidden fpleen, fome inward 
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jealoufy or envy, or fome Pharifaic conceit of our 
own fuperiority, and are fure of our motive, (even 
ihould we be miftaken in the matter or the judg- 
ment,) the eflfort may be, and in all probability is, 
a virtue. It was not to preclude this that our 
Saviour faid " Judge not," for His whole life was 
a proteft againft evil and hypocrify, and floth, and 
wrong doing in every fhape. And it is our bufi- 
nefs alfo, at a humble diftance, to feek to follow 
His example. The precept would rather feem to 
have had, for its obje£t, to inculcate caution in 
forming uncalled for, rajh^ or uncharitable judg- 
ments, efpecially of motives, refpefting which we 
can know fo little j and to warn us not to feek the 
exercife of a faculty fo difficult rightly to apply; but 
to remember in what need we ourfelves ftand of 
the largeft meafure of indulgence, of forbearance, 
and long-fuiFering ; and do to others as we would 
they {hould do to us ! Shall you, whom your 
Sovereign perhaps places in a poft of honour and 
truft, and largely falaries, you who feel and know 
that were that fovereign to be '' extreme to mark 
what is amifs," or could know how often you fail 
to give perfeft, willing, and devoted fervice ; how 
often you do his work lukewarmly or negleft it 
altogether, commit errors and are guilty of over- 
fights ; — fhall you — profitlefs fervant that you are, 
with many hundreds or thoufands a year to fecure 
zeal and courage and devotion, with all thq ad- 
vantages of a Chriftian education and culture of 
mind — rail at your ill-educated fervant, and ever 
be on the watch to find fault in him to whom you 
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do not pay as many fhillings a year — expeft from 
him that perfeft fervice you cannot render, with 
the higheft motives to exertion ? But more, if 
you fail to a worldly matter, how will your fervice 
to a Heavenly Lord bear fcrutiny? Let us at 
leaft avoid to add this fin to others of omiflion ; 
and neither in friend or fervant feek carpingly for 
ground of cenfure. But there are other reafons 
which in our own interefl and in that of others, 
fliould teach us moderation in what we demand, 
and indulgence even when reafonable expectations 
are not fulfilled. We cannot always rail, even at 
a fervant, without its tending to that great fm of 
contempt for the being habitually pafTed under our 
condemnation. Then again, there is no obedience 
to another which is not degrading if it do not fpring 
from love. We may exaft fervice, it is true, out 
of the necefEties of thofe who are poorer and mufl 
work for the behefl of a mafler, be he good or 
bad, a hard, or a kind and confiderate maflerj 
but only to the latter is it pofEble to render loving, 
willing fervice ; — the only fervice that honours 
him who receives, and him who ferves alike. All 
other fervice finks a man in his own eflimation ; 
and if we do not defire this, we mufl ufe other 
means than reproach, or taunt, or cenfure. Thefe 
only appeal to what is ignoble and evil in our na- 
ture ; whereas it is our bounden duty to appeal to 
that which is highefl, in every living foul we come 
in conta6^ with ; and how irreparable may be the 
evil we infli£l on thofe dependent, or more or lefs 
liable to be influenced by us, if we refort only to 
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fuch fources of influence as are moft pernicious, 
and in their efTence and tendencies, degrading! 
But many confcientious mafters and miftrefies (not 
too much in the habit perhaps of confidering that 
the fervant of this world may be the preferred in 
the next) will exclaim, " What then, (hall we, 
with our impra£fcicable theories of life and condud, 
ftand by and fee our property fpoiled by floth, or 
pillaged by diihonefty, or our comfort deftroyed by 
negleft of orders. Is there to be no true fervice 
demanded becaufe we are not perfect ? Shall 1 
not blame when negligence or worfe occurs, 
exa<5t that for which I engage and pay fervants, 
and punifli where it fails ? " Not fo : but while 
requiring as we ought, even for their own lakes, 
that they rightly perform the duties which belong 
to their ftation ; we (hould require it in the way 

MOST LIKELY TO ANSWER THE END and tO obtain 

the defired fervice in the way that is moft con- 
ducive to THEIR WELL-BEING AND OUR OWN. 
We {hould try to make them feel and know, that 
in the mafter or the miftrefs they have a friend, 
to whom they were not as mere chattels, or at 
beft, domeftic animals for their ufe ; a friend in 
whofe breaft a heart ftill beats for them, as well 
as for ourfelves and the reft of the world ! Con- 
tinental nations in Europe, and Eaftern races, 
have no doubt many vices, from which we are 
comparatively free ; but it is not fo certain that 
fervants in any of thefe countries are not really in 
a better relationfliip with their mafters than in 
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nineteen out of twenty places in England. No- 
where is a fervant held at fuch arm's length as of 
another ipecies, with lefs of human fympathy, or 
encouragement of fuperior minds, — unlefs it be in 
the United States, and there be colour in the 
blood. The flave in the Eaft, flave though he 
be, may become before he dies, a Prime Minifter 
or Chief Vizier. The true flave is the white flave, 
and where he and flie fares the hardeft, fometimes, 
if not generally, as regards the nourifliment of the 
heart and the kindly culture of their better feelings, 
is in England.* 

It is not mere indulgence however, not chiefly 
this perhaps, that is wanting. We may be very 
indulgent, both to friends and fervants, becaufe it 
falls in with our own idlenefs or weaknefs, or want 
of courage to find &ult ; and in that cafe the in- 
dulgence will generally be in the wrong place, at 
the wrong time, and be in itfelf a fource of further 
evil. It is only the indulgence that is confiilent 
and continued ; — ^that fprings from a right feeling 
and is maintained upon the right principle, of re- 
quiring no more from man or woman than, with 
all the infirmities of human nature in general and 
what we know in them individually, they are 
capable of performing, without a greater effort 
than mofl people can make. And then, having 
pitched our ftandard of efliciency with fome refer- 

* One of the critics took exception to this and quoted it with 
a fnecr. I leave it neverthelcfs, becaufe I believe it to be true. 
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ence to the ability of the people we have to deal 
with, the further principle is eflential, of keeping 
them up to the higheft point, whatever this may 
be, in the heft way ; and in no cafe by inceflant 
railing, fcolding, worrying, and burfts of petulance 
or paffion, becaufe we feel the irkfbmenefs of dit 
ciplining ourfelves in order to difcipline them. 
Let us withal mingle fome human intereft and 
iympathy in our chidings ; and not only feek, but 
(how them that for their fakes, apart from our own 
more felfifh intereft, we would fain induce them 
well and rightly to perform their part in life. 
^* Oh ! but they are fuch a bad and thankleis fee, 
fo ready to take advantage of you if any kindnefs 
is fhown ; it is fo impoffible to make an impreffion 
upon them ; they are fb ready to leave you to better 
themfelves, &c. &c. ! " Well, fuch as they are, 
and you defcribe them. Sir, or Madam, (uch does 
our whole fyftem tend to make them ; and the evil 
is only to be remedied by matters and miftrefTes 
mending themfelves, and their mode and principle 
of dealing with thofe dependent upon them. Bad 
matters make bad fervants ; hard, felfifh, exa£ting, 
and unreafonable or inconfittent matters or mif- 
trefTes, make deceitful, obdurate and thanklefs 
fervants. " Ready to better themfelves ! " Why 
fhould they not ? Have they reafon to think there 
is any interett for them perfonally, for their well- 
being or futurity in the breatt of either matter or 
mittrefs ? Let us be jutt to ourfelves and to them ; 
do our duty to them in a loving and God-fearing 
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fpirit, regarding them alfo as worthy of His care and 
ours ; do right, whatever the effort, or however 
fmall the worldly fruit, and right will come of it in 
the end ; if not in our time, perhaps in that of our 
children ; and we {hall profit in this, that we {hall 
not have the {in of conten^ laid on our fouls. 
Above all, O mailers ! — and miftreffes too— re- 
member that they are not cattle 5 they are human 
beings with like feelings, paffions, and infirmities ; — 
like feelings to wound, paffions and weakneffes 
which make virtue impoffible to them (as to you) 
if thefe are not taken into account by thofe who 
have power over them. And forget not, as you 
would be forgiven yourfelves, thatthey have fouls 
to fave, of as much importance in the eyes of God 
as your own ! 

Speaking of the calamities of authors, it is faid 
that many of them (pringfrom falfe and exaggerated 
ideas of poetry and the poetic character, and **frora 
difdain of common fenfe, upon which all character 
worth having is founded. This comes from keep- 
ing aloof from the world, apart from our fellow 
men, difdainful of fociety, as frivolous. By too 
much {itting {till the body becomes unhealthy ; 
and foon the mind. This is Nature's law." 

There is much truth in this, but it is very 
doubtful whether the chara^leriflic calamities of 
authors* can rightly be traced to keeping aloof 
from their kind. Too exclu{ive dwelling on their 
own merits, and in the realm of thought alone, 
without practical application to the common work 
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of life, feems a much more fertile and general 
caufe^of mifchief. Contemplation and action muft 
go hand in hand, if we would avoid going peril- 
oufly aftray. 

** Where fiiould the fcholar live ? In (blitude, 
or in fociety ? In tl|^ green ftillnefs of the coun- 
try, where he can hear the heart of nature beat, 
or in the dark grey town, where he hears and feek 
the throbbing heart of man ? " The author fays, 
** in the dark grey town : " but the anfwer ihould 
furely be in both. Although we may agree with 
him in thinking, that — 

** Glorious indeed is the world of God around 
us, but more gibrious the world of God within us. 
The river of life, that flows through ftreets tumul- 
tuous, bearing along fo many gallant hearts, (b 
many wrecks of humanity ; the many homes and 
houfeholds, each a little world in itfelf, revolving 
round its firefide as a central fun ; all forms of 
human joy and fuiFering, brought into that narrow 
compafs ; and to be in this, adding, thinking, re- 
joicing, forrowing with his fellow men; fuch 
(hould be the poet's life. If he would defcribe the 
world, he fhould live in the world. The mind of 
the fcholar, if you would have it large and liberal, 
fhould come in conta£): with other minds." 

He obferves elfewhere, on a uniformity, pleating 
or unpleafing, *' which for the mofl part makes 
to-day feem twin-born with yeflerday." A fire- 
fide life is efpecially obnoxious to this reproach' of 
monotony. Such is the life of many, and it feems 
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the hardeft lot to bear. Too often it is woman's 
lot, and monotony is the fecret worm that eats 
away her heart. # 

'* Therefore fhould every man wait — not in 
liftlefs idlenefs, not in ufelefs paftime, not in 
querulous dejection ; but in conftant, fteady, 
cheerful endeavours, always willing, and fulfilling 
and accomplifiiing his talk — that when the occa- 
fion comes, he may be equal to the occafion." 
Very good advice, but not always, or to all per- 
fons, eafy to follow. 

True, as has been already quoted, *' the end is 
not yet, and we none of us know for what we are 
referved, or what may be the final work we may 
be called upon to undertake." This perhaps 
affords the befl encouragement to us to develop 
all our faculties and powers, — waiting with cheer- 
ful fpirit, though it be the eleventh hour before we 
are called into the vineyard, there to earn a whole 
day's wages ! He fays rightly,—" Believe me, the 
talent of fuccefs is nothing more than doing what 
you can do well, and doijtg well whatever 
YOU DO." And if other reafon were wanted, it is 
to be found in the faft that we only find pleafure 
in doing that which we do well; all elfe is irkibme 
to us. If we would find pleafure or happinefs then 
in our calling, we mufl achieve excellence in it. 

" Such was the philofophical profefTor. Solitary, 
but with a mighty current, flowed the river of his 
life, like the Nile, without a tributary ftream, and 
making fertile only a fingle ftrip in the vafl defert.'* 
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Happy if it do that ; but the tendency of moft 
folitary lives, it is to be feared, is rather to run to 
Wafte. Better compared to the caterpillar that, 
coiled in its own web, lives on its own fubftance, 
feeding itfelf, and no other end fubferving, until 
the hour comes for its tranfmutation to another 
ftate. '* To fay the leaft, a town life makes every 
one more difpofed to be tolerant and liberal in their 
judgment of others ; one is not eternally wrapped 
up in felf-contemplation, which, after all, is only 
a more holy kind of vanity." This has more 
truth in it than the iirft idea. 

The following paflages recommend themfelves 
by their intrinfic worth and happy expreffion : — 

" Therefore, whofoever thou art that fufiFereft, 
try not to diffipate thy forrow by the breath of the 
world, nor to drown its voice in thoughtlefs merri- 
ment. It is a treacherous peace that is fo pur- 
chafed. Rather take this forrow to thy heart, and 
make it a part of thee ; and it fhall nourifh thee 
till thou art ftrong again." 

" The fhadows of the mind are like thofe of the 
body. In the morning of life, they all lie behind 
us ; at noon we trample them under foot j and in 
the evening they ftretch long, broad, and deepen- 
ing, before us. Morning fhadows foon &de away, 
while thofe of evening reach forward into the 
night and mingle with the coming darknefs. The 
life of man upon this fair earth is made up, for the 
mofl part, of little pains and little pleafures. The 
great wonder-flowers, bloom but once in a life- 
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time." " Cultivate a plentiful undergrowth of 
fmall pleafures," — feme one has faid, — '' for thefe 
come every day," 

" I have a dear friend. He was one of thofe 
well-oiled difpofitions which turn upon the hinges 
of the world without creaking." Would to hea- 
ven there were more of them ! How many there 
are who never turn upon the hinges of this world 
without a grinding, that fets the teeth of a whole 
houfehold on edge. And fomehow or other, it has 
been the evil fate of many of the beft fpirits to be 
fo circumftanced ; — both men and women, to 
whom life is " a fweet habitude of being," which 
has gone far to reconcile them to folitude as fer 
lefs intolerable ! To thefe, efpecially, the creak- 
ing of thofe faid rough hinges of the world is one 
continued torture, for they are all too finely ftrung ; 
and the oft-recurring grind jars the whole fentient 
frame, mars the beautiful lyre, and makes cruel 
difcord in a foul of mufic. How much of fadnefs 
there is in fuch thoughts. Seems there not a Paft 
in fome lives, to which it is impoffible, in contem- 
plation, ever to become reconciled ! 

"The little I have feen of the world, and know of 
the hiftory of mankind, teaches me to look upon the 
errors of others in forrow not in anger ; " and fuch, 
doubtlefs, is the right fpirit, nor by any means un- 
attainable. The harder tafk is to look upon our 
own errors ; errors it is too late to reflify, and for 
them to feel only forrow. Errors that have ftruck 
downwards, taken root and brought forth fruit. 
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bitter fruit, to live for ever : — ^therein lies more 
than forrow. Yet fuch, after all, may be the hard 
training •needful to fbme, to make for them a 
chance of viftory, and a — 

« Life that Audi fend 
A challenge to its end,** 

or to enable them when it comes to (ay — *' Wel- 
come Friend ! '* 



THE END. 
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